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ADMINISTRATION 

BRITISH    COLONIES. 

PART       THE      SECOND. 

WHEREIN 

A  Line  of  GoyER.NMENT  between  the  fupreme  Jurif- 
diftion  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Colonies  is  drawn, 

AND 

A  Plan  of  Pacification  is  fuggeftedi 

To  which  is  Sdded, 

'A     POSTSCRIPT, 

BEING 

Remarks     on    the   Penfylvania    Inftruftions, 

AND 

The   "  New  EfTay  on  the  Conflitutional  Power  of  the  Par- 
*'  liament  over  the  Colonies." 

WITH      AN 

A      P      P      E      N      D      I      X, 

CONTAINING 

Papee.s  referred  to  in  both  the  First  and  SECONa  Farts. 


Kec  Vis  eft  iftius  &  Juris  &  Verbi,  Ut  fundi  Populi,  beneficio 
hoftro  non  fuo  iure  fiant.  Cum  aliquid  Populus  Rotnanus  juffif,  id  fi  efl; 
ejufiTiodi,  ut  c\u'iOui'dzn\  Fo^nVis  Ji've  fcederat'is,  _^-ve  liberis,  petraittendunr 
efle  vJdeatuf,,  irt  ftatuant  ipfi,  non  de  noftris,  fed  dc  fuis  rebui,  quo  jurs 
uti  velint :  Turn  utrum  fundi /jffi  T??!?  c«  non,  qusrendum  efTe  videa- 
tur.  De  noftra  vero  Rtpublica,  de  noftro  Imperio,  de  noflris  Bellis,  ds 
Viftoriaj  de  Salute,  Fundos  Pcpu'cs  fieri  p.oluei-unt. 

M.  T,  Cicero,  Orat,  pro  Balbo.  §.  8^' 


G     E. 


SEVERAL  friends,  who  have  read,  and 
approve,  the  opinions  and  dodlrine  con- 
tained in  the  following  tradl,  doubt  whether* 
the  prefent  be  the  proper  time  for  making 
them  public.  Although  they  think  that  if 
the  fubjed  had  been,  at  the  firfl  outfet  of 
this  bulinefs,  taken  up  on  this  ground, 
many  difficulties  v/hich  we  are  now  en- 
tangled in,,  and  many  of  the  evils  v/hich  feem 
impending  over  us,  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed i  yet — on  the  matter  of  the  iffue  to 
which  things  are  now  brought- — they  doubt 
whether  this,  or  any  other  reafoning  which 
holds  out  a  line  (j/'pacification,  will  have 
any  eifed:  at  all,  or  even  be  read  at  this  hour. 
•—Whether  this  fpecies  of  reafoning,  com- 
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ing  from  a  Briton  at  the  moment  Vv^lien' 
the  American  hath  advanced  upon  us,  may 
not  tend  to  encourage  that  fpirit  which 
has  already  gone  too  far,  by  feeming  to 
caft  a  doubt  on  the  juilice  of  the  Britifb 
eaufe. 

Some  think  that  a  temper  ^compromise 
hath  a  betraying  afpeft,  when  it  is  oppofed. 
to  declarations,  which  renounce  all  fucli 
temper.  - — '  Others  think  that  it  may  be  ha- 
zarding too  miich,  if  it  is  not  adiually  hurt- 
ful, even  to  parly  when  the  adverfary  is 
lying^  at  watch,  to  feize  every  advantage 
that  can  be  made  even  of  the  hopes  of  con- 
eeffions,-— 

If  I  had  not  perfedly  fatisfied  myfelf  a& 
to  all  thefe  doubts  :  nay,  if  I  had  not  a  con-- 
viftion,  fcronger  than  all  prudential  con- 
fiderations  reipediing  myfelf — t'hat  the  pub- 
Mlhing  what  I  have  here  written y  would 
have  a  tendency  to  pacifcafion—\  could  .have 
no  motive  upon  earth  to  do  it. — I  feel  that 
I  fhali  not  be  approved  by  many  of  my  coun- 
trym.en  ;  and  I  am  fare  I  iliall  be  extremely 
2  *  difapproved 
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difapproved  by  the  Americans.' — Vanity  cam 
neither  tempt  my  views,  nor  can  interest 
lead  my  hopes  iit  this  courfe. — Under  the  firil 
conlideration  I  do  confefs,  as  I  iincerely 
think.  That  neither  this,  nor  any  other  line 
of  pacific  at  ion,  will  at  prefent  take  eiredl,  or 
come  into  pradice  :  But  if  there  be  not 
fome  fuch  in  theory,  in  contemplation,  that 
may  by  degrees  gain  upon  the  minds  of 
men  ^  our  difputes  rnufl:  inevitably  go  to  war, 
and  our  war  (like  an  Indian  v/ar)  to  utter 
extirpation. 

If  we  are  to  ti-eaty  there  muH:  be  fome 
line  to  which  our  negotiations  muil:  have  re- 
ference :  If  we  are  to  fight ^  there  mufi:  be 
fome  line  v/hich  fhall  bound  and  be  the  end 

even  of  our  viftories,. 

Some  fuch  line  is  necelTary :  and  as  I  do- 
mofl  fcedfaftly  believe  that  the  line  of 
COLONIAL  GOVERNMENT  which  I  have 
propofed  in  the  follov/ing  papers,  is  that  of 
all  others  the  neareft  to  truth,  which  is  mofl; 
likely,  in  the  courfe  of  events,  to  be  fallen 
A  4  into. — - 
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into — I  cannot  but  think  this  the  very  pro- 
per time  to  publiili  it. 

I  ov/h,  that  to  parly.  Where  the  party 
doubts  his  own  grounds,  or  his  own  fpirit, 
is  hazarding  too  much :  But  where  all  is 
right,  and  fure  within  ;  when  fuch  parly 
proceeds  from  that  confcious  feeling,  it 
may  oftentimes  produce  good  effefts,  which 
arms  and  force  may  deftroy,  but  not  pro- 
duce. 

If  moderation  and  compromife  would  lead 
to  CONCESSIONS  of  our  rights,  or  of  that 
power  which  ought  to  maintain  them,  it  be- 
comes a  feducing  and  a  betraying  fpirit.  No- 
thing can  be  gained,  but  every  thing  may  be 
loft  by  fuch  conceffions.  Yet  furely  explana-^ 
tions,  defining  on  one  hand  thofe  rights 
which  you  are  determined  to  exert  and  exer- 
cife  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  liberties 
which  you  do  not  mean  to  infringe  or  vio- 
late, but  to  fupport ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  gives  a  proof  of  your  juftice,  marks  your 
firmnefs ;  and  is  more  terrible  to  the  eye  of 
I  an 
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an  encroaching  adverfary  than  even  force 
itfelf ;  in  the  noife  and  tumult  of  which, 
juftice  and  injuftice  may  be  confounded. 
Thofe  alone,  who  have  a  bad  caufe,  ftanding 
on  artificial  ground,  may  doubt  that  tone  of 
truth  which  is  in  the  fmall  Jlill  voice:  But 
this  condud;  is  fit  for  him  alone,  who  having 
juftice  on  his  fide,  hath,  as  re(5litude,  fo  an 
unconquerable  firmnefs  in  his  heart. 

On  the  contrary,  Thofe  in  America  who 
have  held  the  language  and  the  do6lrines, 
that  there  is  no  line  between  fovereign 
pov/er  (abfolute  in  all  cafes  whatfoever)  and 
no  power  at  allj  that  any  modification  of 
fubjediion  is  equally  diiloyal  and  difobedient^ 
as  a  total  renunciation  of  all  fubjedion  j— 
have  driven  a  people,  already  half  mad,  to 
utter  deiperaticn,  and  hanie  given  fource  to 
all  the  evils  which  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica muft  experience. 

There  is  danger,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  femblance  of  moderation,  where,  when 
it  interpofes,  it  hath  a  tendency  to  divide. 

As 
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As  I  could  not  but  think  that  there  v/^s 
Something  which  might  have  that  tendency 
in  the  Penfylvania  Inftrud:ions,  and  in  the 
EiTay  annexed  to  them ;  and  as  I  apprehend 
that  propoiitions  of  a  limilar  nature  may 
come  forward  with  flill  more  weight :  I 
thought  fome  few  remarks  might  be  ufeful, 
fuch  as  may  guard  us  againft  too  hafly  an 
adoption  of  preliminaries,  which  though 
they  may  offer,  and  really  mean  peace, 
might,  without  explaining  the  terms  and 
conditions  on  which  'tis  offered,  entangle 
us  in  the  inextricable  grounds  of  diflentiort 
and  war. 

I  examine  thefe  by  a  Ime  of  Colonial  Go^ 
vernment,  which  none  of  thofe  who  are  en^ 
gaged  in  controverfy,  on  the  one  fide  or  the 
other,  will  approve  :  I  meddle  not  how- 
ever v/ith  controverfy,  "  *  Verum  enim  in^ 
**  venire  vohimus,  non  taJiqiiam  cidverfanuni 
"  aliqiiem  convincereT 

I  wifh  the   government    of  this  country 
to  define  its   own  rights ;  and  fcanding  on 
*  Cicero,  dc  Fin,  lib.  i.  §•   5. 

that 
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that  fure  ground,  to  acknowledge  thofe  of 
others.  I  wifh  the  people  of  America,  as 
they  love  liberty,  fo  to  honour  true  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  only  bafis  on  which  real 
liberty  can  fland  :  and  in  that  line  to  feeA 
peace.  In  fupport  of  this,  and  to  this  caufe, 
is  the  following  trad,  written  in  this  dread- 
ful Crilis,  DEDICATED, 

November,  ijj^. 
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Page  77,  line  6,  for  empire,  read  government, 

Pafte  this  at  the  back  of  the  Title» 


THE 

ADMINISTRATION 

OF    THE 

COLONIES, 

PART    THE     SECOND* 


HE  former  part  of  this  Book  was 
written  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  war, 
and  publifhed  after  the  eftabUflirnent 
of  the  peace.  It  defcribed  the  change  which 
was  taking  place  in  the  politicks  of  the 
European  governments,  from  the  commer- 
cial interefts  of  their  Colonies  becoming  fo 
ad:ive  and  important  a  part  of  the  fyftem : 
It  marked  the  crifis  that  was  then  coming 
into  event ;  it  fuggefted  reafons,  arifing  from 
the  nature  of  that  cafe,  why  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  fhould  begin  fcrioufly  to 
confider  of  weaving  thefe  interefts  into  the 
fyflem  of  its  adminiflration :  It  even  pre- 
fumed  to  propofe  meafures  calculated  for  the 
Vol.  II.  B  obtaining 
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obtaining  to  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain fuch  experimental   and    adiual   know- 
ledge of  the  affairs  and  interefls  of  the  Co- 
lonies,   as  might  become  adequate  to    the 
governing  of  them ,  as  might  give,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  them  fuch  allu ranee  and  con- 
fidence in,  by  communion  v/ith,    the  fpirit 
of  the  government  of  the  mother  country, 
as   ihould    create    that  confenfus  obedientium 
v/hich  is  alone  the  bond  and  tie  of  practical 
and  efficient  government.     It  confidered  the 
ftate   of  the  admJniffration  of  the  Colonies 
m.  thofe  points  in  which  the  government  of 
the  mother  country  took  the  fupreme  lead, 
dired:ion,  and  controul  over  them.     It  exa- 
mined hov/  the  iupreme  controuling  power 
of  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  in  mat- 
ters which  refoeiled  the  union,  vitality,  and 
■  fafety    of  the    v^diole  empire,    had    adied  -, 
what  fyffem  it  had  effabliihed,  what  it  fhould 
■eftabliih.     The  author  did  not,  in  the  firff: 
editions   Vvdiich    the    book    paned  through, 
enter  at  ail  into  the  difauifftion  of  the  ffate 
of  that  relation  by  which   thefe  Colonies, 
as  external  com?mmitiesj  Hood  connedied  with 
and  fubordinate  to  the  body  of  the  Realm. 
— Convinced  **  how  very  uniafe  a  thing  it 
*^  is    in   fettled  governments   to   argue   the. 
**  reafon  of  fundamental  conftitutions  *,"  I 

♦Commons  Journal  1672, 

ffudioully 
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ftudiouHy  and  confcientiouily  avoided  all  the 
queflions,  in  which  I  could  not  but  fee  this 
matter  was  involved. 

.  As  I  faw  an  attention  to  American  affairs 
arifine  in  the  minds  of  moil:  men  of  bull- 
nefs  i  I  was  in  hopes  that  tliefe  points,  dif- 
paffionately  and  deliberately  coniidered  in  the 
true  fpirit  of  council,  might  be  fettled  on 
the  grounds  of  prudence,  and  of  real  govern- 
ment, by  thofe  who  alone  could  really  fo 
fettle  them.  I  own  I  was  in  hopes  that 
that  true  fyftem  of  efficient  government^ 
founded  in  political  liberty  (which  all  feem- 
ed  to  profefs  here)  might  be  eflablifhed  in 
the  -Colonies  :  ,1  was  fure,  from  the  temper 
and  genius  of  the  people  in  America  (as  they 
were  when  I  knew  them)  it  would  be  nou- 
riihed  and  maintained  there.  I  have  had  the 
chagrin  to  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  fi-om 
^h.t  moment  in  which  American  affairs  be- 
cam.e  an  obje(5l  of  politicks  in  this  iiland, 
they  became  the  tools  and  iiiflruments  of 
parties;  They  have  been  taken  up  and  a6led 
in  only  on  party-views,  on  party-confidera- 
tions.  Inftead  of  any  general  plan  or  fyftem 
of  policy  bbing  applied  to  the  governing 
them  as  parts  of  the  whole  ;  their  particular 
plans  have  been  applied  to  the  interfering  in 
our  government,  as  this  or  that  diredion  of 
their  movements   could  be  brought  to  add 

:         .       ■  B  2  '  ,     to 
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to  the  momentum  of  this  or  that  party  here* 
Hence  it  is  that  every  mifconceived  idea, 
under  which  the  Colonics  can  be  fuppofed 
to  have  emigrated,  to  have  fettled,  and  on 
which  their  communities  can  be  fuppofed 
to  be  eflablifhed,  have  been  taken  up  as 
-principles.  Every  fleeting  meafure  w^hich 
the  fiu6tuation  and  variablenefs  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  empiricifm  of  its  opinions  for 
many  years  paft,  hath  caught  at,  has  been 
quoted  as  precedents  of  the  true  fpirit  of 
government  towards  the  Colonies.  The 
Gonftitutions  and  the  rights  of  the  Colonies 
became  thus  unfettled  :  and  parliament,  as 
v/ell  as  minifters,  have  been  balancing  in 
opinion,  what  is  the  legal  and  conftitutional 
mode  of  adminiftration,  by  which  the  Co- 
lonies are  to  be  governed  :  The  Colonies,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  a  like  fpirit,  have  fo 
often  fliifted  and  advanced  the  ground  of 
their  claim  of  rights,  that  the  bejR:  reafon- 
ing  of  their  truefl  friends,  even  the  moil 
adiive  zeal  of  their  warmeil  partizans,  have 
fallen  fhort  in  the  courfe.  Men  having  di- 
vided themfelves  into  various  contending  in- 
terefls  on  the  matter,  the  lines  of  their  con- 
diiB  have  ditjerged  into  various  curves  of  mea- 
fures,  on  each  cafe,  as  it  arofe  and  might  be 
made  to  operate  in  our  political  difputes.— • 
To  defcribe  tliefe  in  their  utmoil  diver gings, 
one  may  fay,  that  one  lide  in  the  ardor  of 

thofe 
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thofe  exertions,  which  they  have  thought 
necefl'ary,  have  wrought  themfelves  up  to 
the  maintaining  a  fpirit  of  external  go- 
vernment, v/hich  goes  in  its  confequences 
to  abfolute  defpotifm.     The  other  fide,  in  the 
alarm  and  revulijon  of  their  foirit  a^ainfl: 
thefe  fuppofed  principles,  have  gone  into  a 
contrary  extreme,  in  adiuating  a  fpirit  of  in- 
ternal   GOVERNMENT   within   their  re- 
fpediive  jurifdidlions,  which  mufl  ti'^ain  to 
abfolute  fovereignty  in  the  Colonies,  indepen- 
dent of  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 
Thefe  various  opinions,  interwoven  into  the 
manoeuvres  of  political  efforts,  came  at  length 
into  aftual  difcuffion  on  the  matter  of  prac-  . 
tice.     The   queftions  which  arofe  were  no 
longer  of  curiofity  and  theory :  they  were 
brought  into  iffue  by  deeds  and  overt  adts. 
I  then  iirft  proceeded,  from  the  confidera- 
tion  of  thofe  principles,   by  the  vigour  of 
which  all   free  communities    are   governed 
within  themfelves,  to  the  examination   and 
difcuffion  of  the  external  relation  in  which 
the  Colonies,  as   communities   of  Englifh- 
men,  in  partibus  exteris,  flood  to  the  Ibve- 
reign  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.— I  purfued  this  inquiry  by  an  analyfis 
of  the  circumftances  under  which  they  emi- 
grated, and  of  the  principles  on  which  thefe 
communities  were  in  fad:  fettled.— I  found 
fhem  in  faSl,  wherever  the  government  of 
B  3  England 
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England  interpofed  in  their  fettlement,  or 
in  regulating  their  eftabliiliment, — -to  be  de 
jaBo  &  de  jure  counties  palatine — I  found 
them  eftabliflied  on  the  precedent  of  the 
county  palatine  of  Durham.  I  then,  by  an 
exad:  deduction  of  the  procedure  of  the 
realm  of  England  in  refpedl  to  thefe  kind 
of  principalities,  found  that  thefe  were  bound 
to  perform  towards  the  empire  of  England 
all  SERVICES  which  arife  from  the  duty  of 
f jbordinate  parts  of  it,  to  maintain  the  union, 
f  ifety,  and  vitality  of  the  Vv'hole  :  yet  that 
in  the  cafe  of  aids  and  subsidies,  which 
are  of  free  willy  they  could  not,  in  the  flrid; 
legal  acceptation  of  their  rights,  be  bound 
by  the  gifts  and  grants  of  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  realm  not  reprefenting  them*— and  I 
produced  cafes  wherein,  v/hen  they  except- 
ed to  the  being  thus  bound,  they  were  held 
excufed  and  free  therefrom.— I  found  how- 
ever that  they  had  in  fad:  been  bound  by 
a6ts  and  flatutes  made  and  ordained  by  au- 
thority of  the  parliament  of  England:  I 
found  that  impofts,  cuiloms,  and  port  du- 
ties, raifng  re'^jenues^  included  in  grants  which 
the  Comtnons  of  Eingland  and  of  Great  Britain 
had  made  to  the  King,  were  laid  and  im- 
pofed  by  thofe  ads  :  I  found  that  the  King 
himfelf,   in  his  government  of  thefe  external 

«  Vide  Appendix,  NS  VII.  the  Cafe  of  Chefier. 
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communities,  was  bound    by  the  law  and 
flatutes  of  the  realm  refpeCling  them  ;   and 
by  fuch  as  the  parliament  fhould  from  time 
to  time  make  refpediing  them.     Although 
the  King  alone  executed  both  external  and 
internal  government  over  thefe  colonies  :  yet 
it  was  in  virtue  of  that  office  by  which  he 
reprefents  the  whole  majefty  of  the  empire, 
adding  without  the   realm,  in  like   manner 
as  he   does   reprefent  it  in  its  fcEderal  ad:s 
and  compad:s  v/ith  foreign  ftates- — I  found 
the  fubordination  of  the  colonies  to  the  fu- 
preme  authority  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land (afterwards  of  Great  Britain)  to  fland 
exadtly  in  the  fame  predicament  with  the 
fubordination  of  the  counties  palatine,  and 
principality  of  Wales ;    which,  before  they 
had  knights  and  burgeffes  to  reprefent  them 
in  parliament,  were  neverthelefs   bound  by 
a£i:s  of  that  parliament,  as  far  forth  as  the 
other  counties  of  tne  realm  were,  v/hich  had 
knights  and  burgeffes  to  reprefent  them  in  that 
parliament.  As  the  procedure  X)f  government, 
both  in  its  reafoning  and  ad:s,  towards  thefe 
palatinates   and  principalities,  went  to  that 
remedy  which  was  the  true  one,  both  in  fad: 
and  right — namely,  to  the  admitting  them 
to  a  {hare  and  participation  of  power  and 
will  in  that  parliament,  by  admitting  their 
reprefentatives  into  it :  I  applied   both  the 
dodrine  and  procedure  of  this  precedent  to 
B  4  the 
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the  cafe  of  our  Colonies.  I  endeavoured 
to  deduce  from,  and  to  recommend  upon 
the  matter,  fuch  a  fyftem  as  might  tend  to 
form  and  eftablifh  a  Britijh  union  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  Britifh  dominions  into  a  one 
whole,  an  organized  body,  animated  by  a 
free-will,  extending  to  all.  "  'Tis  in  their 
*'  legillature  (fays  Mr.  Locke)  that  the 
'*  members  of  a  commonwealth  are  united 
"  and  combined  together  into  one  co- 
•"  herent  living  body.  This  is  the  foul 
"  that  gives  form,  life,  and  unity  to  the 
"  coiTimon wealth,"  It  was  from  this  prin- 
ciple that  I  very  ferioufly  endeavoured  to  re- 
commend an  union  and  organization  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  Britifli  dominion  ;  and  the 
meafure  of  permitting  the  Colonies  (they 
retaining,  at  the  fame  time,  all  the  rights  and 
franchifes  of  their  proper  government,  to  all 
the  purpofes  of  internal  jurifdidlion)  to  fend 
knights  and  burgeffes  to  reprefent  them  in 
parliament.  By  which,  as  this  fort  of  go- 
vernment was  a  combination  and  union  of  the 
vitality  and  will  of  all  the  parts,  its  fupreme 
power  and  abfolute  will  might  extend  over 
the  Vvhole;  and  yet  the  whole  remain,  in 
every  part,  morally,  politically,  and  abfo- 
lutely  free.  I  very  ferioufly  recommended 
fach  a  Britijh  union,  as  the  only  fure  mea- 
fure which  would  prevent  the  certain  alter- 
native of  aji  American  union,  diflin6t  from 
jind  independent  of  Great  Britain.  The 
4  true 
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true  fyflem  of  the  Britifh  empire,  as  it  lies 
in  nature,  is  fuch  an  union — Nature  knows 
no  fuch  diftraftion  and  feparation  of  in- 
terefls  as  the  practices  and  powers  of  man 
have  introduced  *.  But  v/hatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  things,  whatever  may  be  the  true 
grounds  of  reafon  founded  thereon  -,  fuch 
are  the  fyftems  of  men  in  ad:ion,  fuch  their 
principles  in  reafoning,  that  the  very  at- 
tradiion  which  naturally  drawls  them  to- 
gether— creates  in  their  fpirit,  when  they 
are  thus  drawn  together,  a  principle  of  re- 
pulfion,  that  is  too  hard  for  nature,  truth, 
and  right. 

The  firft  attempt  which  was  made  to 
^ftablifli  a  fyftematick  fubordination  of  the 
American  Colonies  under  the  fovereign  and 
fupreme  government  of  Great  Britain,  con- 
iidered  thefe  Colonies  as  external  communis 
ties;  that  is,  as  without  and  diil:in6r  from 
the  communitv  of  the  realm  3  coniidered 
them  as  fubjeded  parts,  which,  although 
they  had  no  participation  in  the  vitality  and 
will  of  this  governing  community,  were  yet 
to  be  governed  by  its  power.  The  mea- 
fure  by  which  this  fubordination  v/as  endea- 
voured to  be  eftabliilied,  coniidered  thofe 
communities  as  beings  which  were  to  be 
governed  by  the  vigour  of  principles  deriv- 
ing from  without  ;  although  they  were  com- 
•  *  Vide  Mr.  Grenville's  letter  in  the  Appendix,  N°.  I. 
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munities  having  within  themfelves  a  fpon- 
taneity,  and  moral  free-will.  The  attempt, 
therefore,  inilead  of  attradiing  to,  and  unit- 
ing them  in  a  one  common  center,  has 
created  a  principle  of  repulfion,  a  fpirit  of 
refiftance,  which  hath  led,  like  another 
building  of  another  tower  of  Babel,  to  the 
confulion  of  languages,  and  to  the  difperfion 
of  the  people. 

I  had  conceived  an  idea  of  our  Colonies 
as  fhoots  which  the  old  tree,  in  the  vigour 
of  its  health  had  put  forth.  I  viewed  them 
as  fpreading  branches  of  the  fame  organized 
flant,  advancing  in  its  natural  vegetation  : 
but  I  found,  alas,  this  fyftem  to  be  a  mere 
viiion.  Our  Colonies  have,  in  pradiice, 
been  confidered  as  cyons  Jhot  from  layers. 
While  they  drew  their  fubfiftence  from  the 
parent  ftock,  they  have  been  permitted  to 
ftrike  a  feparate  root,  the  beginning  of  a  ?tew 
and  feparate  plant :  they  have  been  long . 
nurtured  and  brought  forward  in  this  di- 
ftinft  fyflematick  organization,  and  have, 
occulta  veluf  arbor  avQ,  grown  up  to  a  ftrength 
and  magnitude  which  even  bears  fome  com- 
parifon  with  the  old  ftem.  The  parent  tree 
begins  to  view  thefe  Ihoots  as  a  feparate  plant , 
and  with  its  over-topping  branches  cafls  over 
them  a  lliade  rather  of  jealoufy  and  miftrufl, 
than  of  its  old  aiTedions :  the  young  Hioot 
I  in 
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in  its  exuberancy  feels  itfelf  as  a  feparate 
plant,  and  begins  to  find  the  old  conneding 
layer  as  rather  curbing  and  cramping,  than 
as  fupporting  its  increaiing  vegetation.  What, 
under  this  flate  of  things^  may  be  the  pro- 
per cuhure  for  the  future,  is  the  purport  of 
the  following  enquiries  and  difquiiitions. 

The  Britifh  Colonies  are  to  be  confidered 
for  the  future,  fince  America  as  well  as 
Great  Britain  will  have  it  fo,  although  parts 
of  the  EMPIRE,  yet  as  no  parts  oi  xkvQ  Jlate : 
although  offsprings,  and  ilill  Britifh  fub- 
jecls  j  yet  as  external  dominions  diffevered 
and  diflind:  from  that  organized  body,  which 
is  called  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 
They  are  to  be  confidered,  fince  America  as 
well  as  Great  Britain  will  have  it  fo,  as  re- 
moved from,  and  incapable  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  a  perfe6t  participation  in  the  le- 
giliature,  the  foul  of  the  Britifh  dominions. 
The  politics  of  Great  Britain  will  confider 
them,  for  the  future,  as  flibje^l  to  the  King, 
not  as  fovereign  head  of  a  being,  of  which 
they  are  in  part  the  body  \  but  as  fubje(ft  to 
the  King,  in  his  parliament,  as  head  of  an- 
other being,  of  which  the  people,  the  com- 
mu?2itas,  the  Britifh  realm,  is  the  body  j  and 
'of  which  body  the  Colonies  are  no  ways  parts, 
participants,  and  integrant.  .  The  politics  of 
America,  on  the  other  hand^  confider  thefe 

external 
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external  communities,  each  as  parts  of  a 
political  body,  of  which  the  King  (as  part) 
is  the  head:  That  therefore  they  are  fub- 
ject  to  the  King  as  to  their  own  head.  How 
wide  foever  thefe  two  lines  of  reafoning  may 
diverge  from  each  other,  yet  both  fet  out 
from  one  point ,;  namely,  that  the  Colonies 
are  feparate  and  diJiinB  communities  without 
the  reahn.  The  one  fyilem  of  politics  fays, 
that  they  are,  as  fuch,  fubordinate  in  all  cafes 
whatfoever,  to  the  government  of  a  fuperior 
fovereign  community :  the  other  fyflem  al- 
lows and  admits  of  *  ^2:  certain  mode  of  fub- 
ordination,  carried  to  a  certain  degree :  and 
therefore  fay,  that  if  they  are  free  Britiili 
lubj ed:s,  this  fovereign  miift  be  limited ,  and 
that,  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  of  limitation,  yet  fome  fuch  there 
muil  be.  I  think  that  thofe  are  not  to  be 
heard,  who  affirm,  **  \  That  no  line  can 
**  be  drawn  between  the  fupreme  authority 
■'  of  parliament,  and  the  total  independence 
*'  of  the  Colonies  -"  becaufe,  "  %  if  there 

*  Refolved,  That  his  Majefty's  fubjedls  in  thefe  Co- 
lonies owe  the  fame  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  that  is  owing  from  his  fubjedts  born  within  the 
realm,  and  all  due  fuborclmat'ion  to  that  auguji  Body  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

Congrcfs  met  at  New  York,  Oft.  19th,  1765. 

t  Governor  Hutchinfon's  Speech  to  the  AfTepibl^, 
Jan.  6th,  1773. 

t  AfTemblv's  Anfwer. 

**  be 
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*'  be  no  fiich  line,  the  confequence  is,  ei- 
"  ther  that  the  Colonies  are  vaflals  of  the 
*'  parliament,  or  that  they  are  totally  inde- 
*'  pendent."  I  fhall  therefore,  in  this  fe- 
Cond  part  of  my  work  endeavour,  "  how-, 
*'  ever  arduous  the  tafk  may  be,  to  draw  a 
"  line  of  diftindion  between  the  univerfal 
*'  authority  of  parliament  over  the  Colonies, 
^'  and  no  authority  at  all  *." 

It  is  from  very  falfe  and  artificial  ideas  of 
the  nature  of  the  political  community  of  a 
ftate,  from  party  reafoning  on  the  nature  of 
government ;    that  fo  many  wild  and  im- 

*  If  your  Excellency  expeils  to  have  the  line  of  di- 
fiin6lion  between  the  fupreme  authority  of  parliament, 
and  the  total  independence  of  the  colonies  drawn  by  us  ; 
we  would  fay,  it  would  be  an  arduous  undertaking  ; 
and  of  very  great  importance  to  all  the  other  colonies. 
And  therefore  could  we  conceive  of  fuch  a  line,  we 
iliould  be  unv/illing  to  propofe  it  without  their  confent  in 
congrefs. 

Houfe  of  Reprefent.  of  Maflachufetts,  anfwer  to 
Gov.  Hutchinfon. January  26th,  1774. 

If  from  the  nature  and  end  of  government,  the  fu- 
preme authority  of  every  government  muft  be  limited, 
the  fupreme  authority  of  parliament  muft  be  limited.; 
and  the  inquiry  will  be,  what  are  the  limits  of  that  au- 
thority, with  regard  to  this  Colony.  To  fix  them  with 
precifion,  to  determine  the  exad:  lines  of  right  and 
wrong  in  this  cafe,  as  in  fome  other,  is  difficult,  and  we 
have  not  the  prefumption  to  attempt  it. 

Anfwer  of  the  Council  of  the  Maflachufetts,  to 
Gov.  Hutchinfon,'— January  25th,  1774. 

pradicable 
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practicable  notions  have  been  propagated  on 
the  nature  of  emigration  and  colonization* 
Notions  which  go  to  the  diiTolution  of  all 
government,  and  to  the  erediing  as  many 
o£  the  parts  of  a  ftate,  as  in  the  Jpmf  of-  re- 
puifion  fly  off  from  it,  into  diflind:  flates 
independent  of  it.  It  does  therefore  here 
become  necefTarj,  to  recur  back  to  firfl 
principles. 

I  fhall  therefore  inquire  how  an  indivi- 
dual, or  a  number  of  individuals  ca?i  fepu- 
rate  themfelves  from  the  fociety,  commu- 
nity, or  government,  to  which  they  belong- 
ed, and  of  which  they  were  parts <  How, 
being  thus  feparated,  they  can  become  di- 
fii7ici  communities y  and  in  what  relation  of 
connexion  or  fubordination  fuch  diflind: 
communities  mufl  Hand  to  the  community 
from  v/hence  they  went  forth.  Different 
cafes  arife,  and  very  different  conclufions 
derive,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munity from  whence  the  emigration  goes 
forth,  is  Hated  to  be ;  or  as  the  regions,  to 
which  the  emigrants  ^Oy  and  in  which  they 
fettle,  are  found  to  be  circumflanced  j  as 
whether  they  be  abfolutely  loci  vacui,  or  be- 
long to  fome  other  fcate,  or  can  be  confi- 
dered  as  external  parts  of  the  empire  of  the 
ilate,  from  whence  the  emigrants  departed. 
I  fliall  mark  the  ftdfe  conclufions   as  they 

derive. 
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derive,  from  falfe  ftates  of  the  cafe  3  and  I 
ihall  then  endeavour  to  flate  the  adioal  cafe 
of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  as  they  now 
Hand  in  fad ;  although  I  think  that  ftate  (as 
I  have  faid)  an  artificial  one.  Laftly,  from 
thence  I  fliall  attempt  a  defcription  of  that 
ilate  of  government,  which  muft  operate 
between  a  kingdom,  and  fuch  other  com- 
munities as  are  efteemed,  although  parts  of 
its  empire^  y^t  external  parts  and  without  that 
kingdom.  I  mean  to  inquire  what  the  go- 
vernment fhould  be,  rebus  fic  jiantibus -,  fo 
that  the  unity,  vitality,  and  efficiency  of  the 
empire  of  Great  Britain  on  one  hand,  and 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonies  (as 
communities  of  Britifli  fubjedts  on  the  other) 
may  be  preferved,  maintained,  and  fup- 
ported.' 

The  firfl  cafe  exiils  in  that  temporary  fo- 
ciety,  under  which  the  individual  finds  him- 
felf,  from  the  nutrition  which  he  receives 
from  his  mother,  and  from  the  protedioii 
under  v/hich  the  father  brings  him  up  to 
manhood.  When  he  arrives  at  this  ftate, 
the  conned;ion,  and  the  law  under  which  the 
Jon  flood,  ceafing  with  the  end  efted:ed  and 
perfeded,  the  united  fubordinate  ftatc  of  the 
fon  becomes  diffoluble.  He  hath  a  perfed 
right  to  emigrate  from  this  fociety,  to  pro- 
vide for  himfelf,  and  to  fettle  wherever  he 

fhall 
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fhall  Bnd  the  means  of  fo  doing.  He  there-' 
fore  Hands  difunitedfrom  all  union ;  difcharg- 
ed  of  all  fubordination,  and  free  from  all 
government  of  the  parental  power.  The 
obligations  of  gratitude,  the  ties  of  affec- 
tion, are  eternal,  and  muft  remain  fo  long 
as  the  parent  lives  ;  but  thefe  are  the  duties 
of  the  inward,  not  of  the  outward  man,  who 
is  the  objecft  of  government. 

If  two  fraternal  branches  of  a  family,  co- 
exilling  under  a  common  father ;  or  two 
independent  equal  individuals,  leagued  in  a 
mutual  communion  of  fociety,  choofe  to 
feparate  from  each  other :  the  emigration  of 
the  one  from  the  other,  is  a  perfett  difunion 
of  all  connexion ;  a  perfed;  difcharge  of  all 
claims  from  the  one  upon  the  other ;  and 
they  immediately  form  two  difl:in6t,  intire, 
and  independent  communities.  The  above 
cafes  exifl  in  fad:  and  right,  and  come  into 
prad;ice  amongft  the  Indians  of  North  Ame- 
rica, ^  who  are  not  yet  advanced  in  the 
progrefs  of  human  nature,  to  the  forming 
cofnmunities  organized  by  governments. 

If  there  is  any  (late  fo  conftituted  in  the 

-definite  form  of  its  dominions,  and   by  the 

principles  of  its  government,  that  thefe  do-' 

*  Memorial  prefented  to  the  late  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, Vide  Appendix. 
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minions  are  of  a  determinate  unalterable  extent 
and  frame,  fo  that  it  can  neither  receive  ad« 
dition  to  its  body  by  accretion,  nor  can  ex^ 
tend  its  foul  (if  I  may  here,  after  Mr.  Locke^ 
fo  call  the  government  of  it)  beyond  tliefe 
limited  bounds  of  its  realm  :  fo  as  that  it 
neither  poiTefTes  nor  claims  any  right  of  ju- 
rifdid:ion,  over  any  region  external  to^  and 
without,  the  body  of  fuch  ftate  :  and  if  the 
government  of  fuch  fliate  is  fo  conilituted, 
that  it  confiders  its  prefent  component  fub- 
je6ts,  or  its  future  offspring,  as  connedied 
and  united  to  the  ftate  by  their  will  ajtd  con-- 
feiit  only  y  then  the  government  of  fuch  flate 
being  a  compad'  or  covenant,  quod  ^  aSftim 
habet  tranfeuntem,  which  commences,  and  is 
diifolved  at  the  will  of  the  parties ;  emigra- 
tion and  colonization  from  a  ftate,  fo  framed 
and  conilituted,  may  take  place  at  the  mere 
will,  and  of  the  mere  right  of  the  emigrants. 

If  any  fcate  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  of  this 
conilitution,  and  of  this  frame  of  empire ; 
then  indeed  the  propofitions  flated,  by  Dr. 
Burnet,  and  by  Mr.  Locke,  are  true  and 
practicable  -,  "  That  a  fubjecl  may  put  him- 
"  felf  under  the  protedlion  of  any  foreign 
"  flate  -y  that  he  may  become  naturalized  to 
*'  any  other  government,  by  v/hich  his  al- 

*  See  Grotius,  L.  r,  c.  3.  §.  21. 
Vol.  IL-  C  "  iegiance' 
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**  leglance  is  transferred."  *'  That  being 
'^^  born  a  fubjed:  of  no  country  or  govern- 
**  ment  whatfoever,  until  by  his  own  ad:  he 
*'  conneds  himfelf ;"  he  is  at  liberty  to  de- 
part from  any  fuch  government,  only  quit- 
ting tPiofe  polTeffions  and  lands,  by  which 
alone  (they  being  infeparably  part  of  the 
community)  he  is  conneded  to  the  ftate. — 
From  communities  thus  formed,  and  that 
thus  explain  the  conftitution  of  their  go- 
vernment (if  any  fuch  there  be)  the  fubjed; 
is  at  liberty  to  migrate,  and  with  others,  of 
the  fame  right,  to  form  diftind  communi- 
ties m  partibus  exterh^  perfed  and  intire  fo-  . 
cieties,  fui  jurisy  independent  of  the  flate 
from  whence  they  came  forth. 

The  confequences  as  here  drawn,  may 
fuit  the  cafes  from  whence  they  are  de- 
duced :  —  but  thefe  are  not  the  cafes  on 
which  we  mufl:  reafon- — this  is  not  the  cafe 
of  a  community  organized  by  government  into 
that  "  confociatio  plena  &  perfeBa  vitce  ci-^ 
*^  vilis  ciijus  prima  prodiiBio  eji  fummum  Im^ 
**  perium  ^."  It  v/as  not,  in  iad,  the  cafe 
of  the  Grecian  frates,  v/ho  have  been  fo  re- 
peatedly quoted,  as  examples  in  proof  of 
this  reafoning.  Tliey  did  7iot  permit  their 
fubjeds,  as  of  right  and  of  their  o^vn  will, 

*  Grotiusj  lib.  2.  c.  9. 

to 
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to  go  forth  and  feparate  from  the  commu* 
nity   of  the   ftate  —  on    the  contrary,  they 
decreed   the  feverefl:  penalties   againil  fuch 
defertion.      It  was  indeed  of  the  fpirit  of 
the    adminiilration    of   their    governments, 
to    permit,   as   an   ad:  of  the   government, 
their  fubjedls  to  migrate    and   colonize.  — - 
And  as  they  did  not  ,extend  their  imperium 
to  the  holding  pofleffion  of  dominions,  with- 
out or  external  to  the  ilate  ;    fo  vvhe never 
any    of  their   fubjeds,    by  permiffion    im- 
plied or  expreiled,   did   emigrate,   fet  dovN^n, 
and  fettle  in  partibtis  exteris- — if  they  were 
parts  belonging  to  any  other  fcate — the  al- 
legiance  of   fuch   fubjeft   or  fabjecl's,    was 
transferred  to  that  itate,  within  whofe  ju- 
rifdidion  they  fo  fettled  -,   or  if  thofe  ex- 
ternal   regions    were    in    vacuis    locis—the 
emigrants  htc2iniQ  fiii  juris — the  colony  be- 
came a  new  and  perfed:  comm unity  of  it- 
felf- — began    a   new   commonwealth,    inde- 
pendent of  the  ilate  from  wmence  it  came 
forth. 

The  quefiion  here  then  conies  to  its  pro- 
per iliiie*— Whether  of  right  a  citizen  or 
fubjed,  can  depart  and  feparate  himfelf 
from  the  community  of  an  eftabhihed  ftate, 
without  leave  firfl;  obtained  ? 

*  Solet  hie  iliud  quori  an  civihus  de  clyitate  abfceders 
liceat,  venia  non  impetrata.     GrotiuSj  lib.  2.  c,  5.  §.  24. 
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In  order  to  ftate  this  matter  on  its  true 
ground,  we  muil  review  the  nature  and  end- 
of  fociety,  as  organized  by  government  :  — - 
and  I  cannot  do  that  better,  than  by  ufing 
the  reafoning  and  very  words  of  -f  Grotius 
to  this  point.  **  Qui  in  civitatem  coeunt, 
**  focietatem  quandem  contrahunt,  perpe- 
"  tuam  .&  immortalem,  ratione  partium, 
*'*  qu^e  integrantes  dicuntnr.  Unde  fequi- 
**  tur  has  partes  non  ita  effe  fub  corpore  ut 
*'  fint  partes  corporis  naturalis,  quse  fine 
*^  corporis  vita  vivere  non  polTunt,  &  ideo 
**  in  uiiirn  corporis  re6te  abfcinduntur.  Hoc 
**  enim  corpus,  de  quo  agimus,  alterius  eft 
"  generis,  voluntate  contradium  fcilicet— - 
'*  ac  propterea  jus  ejus  in  partes  ex  primaeva 
*'  voluntate  metiendum  eft,  qus  minime 
'*^  credi  debet  talis  fuilTe,  ut  jus  effet  cor- 
"  pori  partes  et  abfcindere,  &  alii  in  ditio- 
"  nem  dare.  Sic  vicijjim  parti  jus  non  eji 
"  a  corpore  recedere. 

"  *  Sane  gregatim  difcedi  non  pofie  fatis 
**  expeditum  eft  ex  neceflitate  Jinis ;  qus 
**  jus  facit  in  moralibus,  nam  id  fi  liceat, 
*'  jam  civilis  focietas  fubfiftere  non  poffit— • 
*'  de  linp-ulorum  difceffione  alia  res  videtur, 
*'  ficut  aliud  eft  ex  flu  mine  aquam  haurire 

t  De  Jure  Bell.  &  Pac,  Lib.  2.  c.  6. 
*  Ibid.  c.  5.  §.  24. 
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-^*  aliud  rivum  diducere."  Here  Grotius, 
fafcinated  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  limile, 
forgets  his  reafon  as  more  truly  drawn  from 
the  vital  organization  of  the  civil  body. 
However,  he  recovers  himfelf,  and  adds  5—^ 
"  tamen  hic  quoque  fervanda  efc  regula  na- 
**  turalis  squitatis— — -ut  id  non  liceaty/  fo- 

."  cietatis  inter  Jit r  , 

Mr.  Locke  -j^  defcribes  the  civil  organi= 
.  zation  of  government  as  a  living  body,  ani- 
mated by  a  foul  v/hich  gives  form,   life  and 
unity  to  it. 

By  this  principle,  every  individual  that 
exiits,  or  fhall  arife  within  the  communion, 
is  a  part  of  it  as  01 -one  whole-,  a  member 
of  it  as  of  one  organized  whole :  and  is  there- 
fore, by  nature  and  right,  actually  and  in- 
diffolubly  connected  with  it,  fo  long  as  that 
particular  union  and  organization  Ihall  con- 
tinue. 

No  individual  or  number  of  individuals 
therefore  can,  from  a  diilind:  principle  with- 
in themfehes  (that  is  from  their  own  will, " 
and  of  their  own  motion)  emigrate  and  quit 
the  community,  fo  as  to  feparate  and  fly 
off  from  the  fyflem.  —  As  in  nature  the 
power   of   repullion  begins   where    that  of 

f  B.  2.  §.  212. 
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attradion  ends^  fo  here  in  polity,  any  power 
in  the  individual  to  emancipate  himfelf  from 
the  natural  tie  of  this  attractive  principle, 
miift  necefTarily  introduce  the  principle  of 
repuliion,  to  all  the  effect  of  corruption  and 
diifolution. 

As  this  attraction  is  that  which  gives  uni- 
ty to,  and  preferves  the  vitality  of  the  com- 
munity I  the  fpirit  of  government  mufc  be 
actuated  by  this  principle,  as  continuing  that 
union  and  organization. — To  this,  as  to  the 
final  caufe  of  s:overnment  :  to  this,  as  the 
fupport  of  it,  as  a  living  priiicipk^  mull: 
all  the  lines  of  its  power  converge. 

There  may,  however,  many  cafes  arife, 
and  many  fuch  have  arifen,  not  contrary  to, 
but  confpiring  with  this  true  principle  of 
government,  vvhen  ftates  may  connive  at  and 
difregard  the  going  off  of  certain  emigrants; 
nay,  may  even  find  it  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  itate,  that  fuch  do  fly 
off. 

In  cafes  where  the  departure  of  fuch  in- 
dividuals as  generally  do  wiih  to  emigrate, 
can  be  of  no  great  hurt  to  the  community, 
governments  have  ccnftantly  connived  at, 
and  difregarded  fuch  emigrations  :  they  have 
rather  confidered  fuchj  as  throv/ing  off  the 
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particles  of  a  peccant  humour  from  the  bo- 
dy, than  as  fuffering  any  hurt  or  Jofs  in  the 
community.  When  thefe  kind  of  emipra- 
tions  of  individuals  have  taken  place,  with- 
out any  circumftances  which  might  occaiion 
damage  or  diminution,  or  bring  any  mifchief 
or  danger  to  the  ilate  ;  the  governments 
of  all  countries,  have  almofl  conilantly  ac- 
quiefced  in,  by  taking  no  notice  of  them  : 
but  the  individual  has  not  thereby  acquired 
any  right,  fui  juris,  thus  to  emigrate,  other- 
wife  than,  and  fo  far  forth,  as  the  fbate  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  has  fuffev^d  a  de- 
religion  of  its  right  to  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, wherever  governments  have  taken  no- 
tice of  thefe  emigrants,  as  departing  under 
circumflances  hurtful  to  the  ftate,  they  have 
always  deemed  fuch  emigrant  a  fugitive,  and 
his  adt  of  emigration  as  criminal  '-'^^ 

There  may  arife  other  cafes,  in  which 
fbates  may  permit  even  numbers,  in  whole 
bodies  to  depart  from  them.  If  a  ilate 
bounded  in  its  dominions,  confined  from 
the  nature  of  its  own  fyftem,  in  the  form 

*  I  might  hers  eftablifa  this  propofition  as  a  hS:  in 
polity,  by  flating  an  invariable  fenes  of  examples  and 
precedents,  taken  from  the  Roman  and  Grecian  iiates  j 
indeed  I  had  fo  done,  but  finding  it  a  matter  of  tedious 
detail,  and  that  the  argument  requires  not  thofe  aids,  I 
have  palled  them  by,  and  reft  the  matter  on  the  fpirit,  con- 
ilitution  and  pradtice  of  our  ov/n  government  alone. 
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and  (ize  of  its  own  natural  body,  feels  itfelf 
loaded  with  a  repletion  of  blood ;  it  be- 
comes a  natural  relief  to  it,  to  throw  off 
plrt ;  and  thus  many  ftates  have  done,  by 
fending  out  fwarms  of  colonies.  If  a  ftate 
finds  itfelf  too  narrowly  circumfcribed  in 
the  operations  of  fuch  natural  powers  as 
have  grown  up  within  itfelf;  and  that  there 
are  objed:s  of  trade  and  fettlement  without, 
to  which,  if  it  (hould  fend  fome  of  its  fub- 
je6ts,  although  it  cannot  extend  the  limits 
of  its  own  corporal  vitality ^  it  might,  how- 
ever, greatly  ftrengthen  and  benefit  its  own 
internal  inter ejis ;  fuch  fi:ate  will  on  this 
motive,  (many  have  fo  done)  fend  out  colo- 
nies for  the  purpofe  of  actuating  fuch  be- 
nefixial  interefiis.  Yet  the  fending  out  thefe 
colonies,  the  fuffering  thefe  emigrations, 
mufi;  originate  with,  and  be  the  ad:  of  the 
ilate ;  and  muft  be  condud:ed  by  and  car- 
ried on,  under  the  protection  of  the  original 
fiiate. 

If  ftates  permitting  or  promoting  emi- 
grations, fuffer  the  emigrants  to  i^t^X^  on 
lands  belonging  to  other  lliates they  fuf- 
fer the  allegiance  of  fuch  emigrants  to  be 
transferred  to  that  ftate. 

If  they  fufilsr  them  to  fettle  in  locis  vacuis, 
^nd  to  acquire   a  feparate  dominium,    they 
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then  fufFer  them  to  become  a  community, 
fui  juris — -which  was  the  precife  cafe  of  the 
Grecian  Colonies, 

But  if  thefe  Colonifls  fettle  on  lands 
which  in  partibus  exteris,  are  (according  to 
the  ufage  aiid  lav/  of  nations)  the  dominions 
of  that  ftate  from  whence  they  cam.,  forth  ; 
then,  although  thefe  Colonics  fhould  be 
permitted  to  form  feparate  and  diftind;  com- 
munities, to  eflablifli  governments  having 
fovereign  jurifdiBion,  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  corporation  ;  yet  being  fettled  on 
the  lands,  and  within  the  dominions,  al- 
though external  dominions,  of  the  parent 
fbate ;  thefe  colonies  remain  under  a  certain 
relation  of  alleo-iance  to  its  general  and  fu- 
preme  Imperium, 

Let  us  now  apply  thefe  principles,  and 
this  doctrine,  to  the  adual  ftate  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  government  and  Britifti  colonies :  and 
from  thence  endeavour  to  explain  what  is 
that  relation  of  allegiance^  under  which  they 
are  bound  to  the  imperium  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ^  and  what  that  fpecies  of  fovereign  ju- 
rifdiBion  is,  v/hich,  coniiftent  and  coinci- 
dent with  the  general  imperium  of  Great 
Britain,  they  may  and  do  hold,  exercifs 
and  enjoy. 
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**  By  the  common  law  of  the  Realm  (fays 
*'  Mr.  Juflice  Blackftone)  every  man  may 
"  go  out  of  the  realm,  for  whatever  caufe 
**  he  pleafeth,  without  obtaining  the  King's 
*'  leave  ;  provided  he  is  under  no  injund:ion 
*'  of  Haying  at  home.  (Which  liberty  v/as 
**  exprefly  declared  in  King  John's  great 
**  charter,  though  left  out  in  that  of  Henry 
*^  the  Third  :)  but  becaufe  that  every  man 
**  ought  of  right  to  defend  the  King  and 
*'  his  realm  -,  therefore  the  King,  at  his  plea- 
**  fure,  may  command  him  by  his  v/rit,  that 
"  he  go  not.  beyond  the  feas,  or  out  of  the 
**  realm,  without  licence  :  and  if  he  do  the 
*'  contrary,  he  fliail  be  punifhed  for  dif- 
"  obeying  the  King's  command." — The  fad; 
is,  that  the  fubjed:s  of  this  country,  from 
the  earliefl  eilablifhment  of  its  government, 
having  connections  with  Rome,  and  the 
people,  from  the  carlieft  time,  having  been 
a  commercial  people,  have  exercifed  this  li- 
berty of  going  abroad  from  ufage,  time  out 
of  mind.  But  this  going  abroad  was  never 
confdered  as  emigrating,  as  that  ad:  by  which 
the  member  of  the  community  feparated 
himfelf  from  and  quitted  his  connection  with 
the  ilate.  On  the  contrary,  when  this  li- 
berty of  going  abroad  was  fuifered  or  per- 
mitted, it  was  always  under  condition,  im- 
plied or  expreifed,  "  *  quod  fe  non  divertat 
*  Coke  Inilit.  3.  c.  84, 
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ad  partes  exteras  fine  licentia  regis."— And 
that  this  liberty  was  to  be  enjoyed  and  exer-^ 
cifed  under  the  limitation  of  thefe  condi- 
tions, is  plain  from  the  ilatute  of  Claren- 
don, in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  the  Second, 
called  the  Affize  of  Clarendon,  wherein, 
Fad:a  eft  recognitio  cujufdam  partis  confue- 
tudinum  &  libertatum  antecelfbrum  Regis ; 
And  from  the  nature  of  the  writ  or  procla- 
mation, v/hich  the  King  hath  of  all  times 
been  impowered  to  iffue.  And  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  in  ftating  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
and  the  cuftom  of  the  realm  on  this  head, 
grounds  and  explains  it  on  thofe  very  prin- 
ciples of  government  in  general,  which  I 
have  above  defcribed  in  the  analyiis  that  I 
purfued.  Nay,  if  we  had  not  feen,  in  the 
analyiis  above  purfued,  how  the  governing 
power  is  bound  to  maintain  ihe  union  and 
vitality  of  the  ftate  j  an  explanation  of  thefe 
proceedings  in  the  adual  exercife  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  reafons  and  ground  of  them, 
would  have  led  us  to  the  lame  propofition. 
By  whatever  liberty,  praclifed  or  afiiinied,  it 
is,  that  the  fubjed:,  as  of  right  at  common 
law,  goes  abroad^  without  a&ing  oi-  taking 
leave  :  no  fubjed:  does  or  can  emigrate  (in 
the  proper  fenfe  and  idea  of  that  atl)  with- 
out the  King's  licence  had,  or  fappofed  by 
his  conniving  at  it.  This  power  is  lodged 
in  the  oliice  of  the  fupreme  migiftrate,  in 

the 
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the  King  "  as  the  reprefentative  and  delegate'* 
of  the  whole  community  in  this  ad;.  From 
the  King  every  Britifh  Colony,  which  went 
forth  of  the  realm  to  fettle  in  partibus  ex- 
teris  *,  had  licence  to  tranfport  themfelves, 
their  children,  their  fervants,  and  their 
goods,  and  to  fettle  in  thefe  foreign  domi- 
nions of  the  crown,  on  lands  v/hich  were 
to  be  holden  of  the  King,  his  heirs,  2.ndfuc- 
cejjors.  Kings  of  Englaiidy  as  of  the  crov/n  of 
England. — They  were  to  remain  under  the 
protedlion,  and  in  the  ligiance  of,  and  in 
fubordination  to,  the  fovereign  power  of  the 
crown,  as  here  the  delegate  of,  and  repre- 
Jenting  the  whole  nation. — T^his  power  of  the 
ftipr erne  f over eignty  is  exprefsly  and  fpecially 
referved  in  the  very  ad;  of  granting  to  them 
the  fumnium  imperium  of  government^ 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  jurifdic- 
tions.  Fad:  and  reafoning,  hand  in  hand, 
hath  thus  led  us  to  the  ad:ual  ftate  of  the 
Britifh  Colonies— and  mark  that,  as  in  fad:, 

*  '*  Our  anceftors,  the  firft  fettlers  of  this  country, 
"  having,  with  the  royal  confent,  which  we  humbly 
*'  apprehend  involves  the  confent  oj  the  nation^  and  at  their 
*'  own  expence  migrated  from  the  mother  kingdom." 

Addrefs  of  the  Houfeof  Reprefentat.  of  Maffa- 
chufct's  Bay,  Eofton,  Jan.  20,  1768. 
The  Defcendants  of  his  Majefly's  fubjedls  in  the  realm, 
who  migrated  with  the  confent  of  the  nation. 

Their  letter  to  Lord  Shdburn,  Bofton, 
Jan.  15,  1768, 

fo 
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fo  in  right,  they  are  external  diflindl  com« 
munities  of  Colonics,  who  migrated  from. 
the  mother  country,  with  the  confent  of  the 
nation,  and  with  the  fame  confent  have 
fettled  on  lands,  which  are  the  external  do- 
minions of  that  nation  -—  That  thev  have 
thus  emigrated,  and  thus  fettled,  with  ex- 
prefs  conditions  that  the  individual  ihould 
have,  hold,  exercife,  and  enjoy  all  the  liber- 
ties, franchifes,  and  pre-eminences  of  Bri- 
tifh  fubjecSts — That  communities,  thus  com- 
pofed  of  fuch  individuals,  fhould  have  full 
and  perfect  political  liberty,  both  of  jurif- 
did;ion  and  legiflation,  as  far  as  *  is  conjiji- 
ent  with  a  fiibordination  to  the  fovereign  ju- 
rifdicftion  and  fuprejne  legijlature  of  the  whole 
empire.  From  the  notions  of  this  fubordi- 
nation,  which  are  generally  current,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  form  any  idea  of  its  na- 
ture, and  of  the  rights  derived  from  it. 
Great  Britain  fays,  that  it  is  not  neceffary,  in 
order  to  give  right  to  its  power,  that  the 
fubordinate  ftate  fhould  have  any  commu- 
nion or  participation  of  will  with  the  will 
of  the  governing  ilate.  The  Colonifcs,  on 
the  other  hand,  fay,  that  fuch  an  equal  com- 
munion of  will,  as  fhould  give  freedom  in  the 
exercife  of  it,  becomes  utterly  impraSiicabk, 
from  the  remote  and  feparate  fituation  of 
their  local  circumftances,  rendered  thus  in- 
communicable ;    and    that   therefore,    a  fe- 

*  Letters,  as  above, 
^.    ,  parate 
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parate  legillature  is  an  abfolute  right  of  a 
community  of  Britifli  fubjedis  reliding  out 
of  the  feat  of  the  empire.  Here  then  comes 
in  the  queilion,  *  An  fummum  imperium 
habere  poffit  is,  qui  incequali  fcedere  tenetur. 
The  coionills  fay,  that  "  -f- there  never  exifted, 
*'  nor  ever  can  exifc,  a  ftate  thus  fubordinate 
"  to  another,  and  yet  retaining  the  flightelii: 
*' portion  of  freedom/' 

This  prompt  declaration  treads  on  the  de^- 

ceitful  and  diXngeroiis  ground  of  general  propo-^ 

Jitions  ',  diftind;ion  becomes  neceffary,  vvhen 

it  is  appUed^ — I  fhall  therefore  go  into  a 

more  precife  examination  of  it. 

*'  J  So  far  as  any  thing  is  paffive,  fo  .far 
*'  it  is  fubje(5i;  to  neceffity ;  fo  far  as  it  is  an 
"  ag-ent,  fo  far  it  is  free :  for  adion  and 
■ ".  freedom  are,  I  think,  identical  terms. 
'*  The  fpriiig  of  a6iion  is  the  felf-motive 
"  power,  Vv'hich  is  in  animals  fpontaneity, 
'*  and  in  rational  ones,  what  we  call  li- 
"  berty."  '*  ||  God  which  moveth  mere 
**  natural  agents  as  an  efficient  only,  doth 
'*  otherv/ife  move  intelle(ftual  creatures." 
Every  being,  moral  and  pohtical,  that  is  a 
free  agent,  mufl:  have  reafon  and  will,  and 

*  Grotius,  lib.  I.  c  3.  §   21. 

t  Meeting  of  Provincial  Deputies  of  the  feveral  coun- 
ties of  Penfyivania,  inflruding  their  affembly. 
X  Dr.  Clark's  Letters  on  Liberty. 
11  Hooker,  B.  i.  §.  4. 

the 
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the  power  of  exercifiiig  that  in  what  we  call 
choice.  It  is  in  the  reafoning  and  will  of 
the  legiflature,  in  the  foul  (as  Mr.  Locke 
expreifes  it)  of  the  political  body,  that  this 
freedom  coniifts  and  reiides.  How  then 
the  will  of  any  fuperior  governing  being,  (the 
p-overned  having  no  communion  nor  partici- 
pation in  that  will  which  ads  upon  it  ab 
extra)  can  ad:  towards  this  fubordinate, 
without  deflroying  its  freedom,  feems  in- 
deed, as  the  people  of  the  Colonies  fay,  an 
arduous  talk,  if  poffible,  to  defcribe.  Ar- 
duous I  acknovv^ledge  it  to  be,  but  not  im- 
poffible ;  and  the  difficulty  which  does  occur, 
lies  not  in  the  thing  itfelf,  but  in  the  tem- 
pers, with  which  men  generally  come  to 
the  confideration  of  it.  Thefe  matters  are 
feldom  thought  on,  never  ferioufly  difcuifed, 
until  the  pailions  of  parties  call  forth  the 
difcuffion — and  then  they  never  examine 
their  own  ideas,  but  oppoie  thofe  of  others 
— In  the  prefent  hour  there  is  (as  the  iailors 
term  it)  a  lull  in  the  fl:orm  that  hath  been 
up — Before  the  next  blaft,  which  is  thick- 
ening black  and  heavy  in  the  wind's  eye, 
burfts  down  upon  us,  let  us  calmly  and  de- 
liberately examine  this  matter  J  and  begin  by 
examining  our  own  ideas. 

Where  Will  reiides  it  m.ufl  be  abfolute. 
The  will  of  a  man  is  abfolute  over  his  own 
being  :  yet  he  is  a  free  agent,  becaufe   the 
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fpring  of  that  will  Is  within  himfelf.  *^  *  The 
**  lawful  power  of  making  laws  to  command 
**  whole  political focietiesoim.tnyhQ\oTigtth.  pro-^ 
**^  perlyunto  the  fame  intirefocieties."  This 
Will  of  the  fociety  mull  be  abfolute  over  the 
whole  body  of  the  fociety,  but  being  in  the  foul, 
the  integrant  felf-motive  part  of  that  being, 
the  intire  fociety  ad;s  only  on  itfelf,  and  is 
therefore  free.  As  of  the  Will,  fo  of  the 
executive  part  of  fuch  being,  it  may  be  faid 
to  remain  free,  -f-  dum  rex  ei  prcejit  ut  caput 
ijiiiis  populi,  non  alterius  populi,  nam  im- 
ferium  quod  in  rege  eji  ut  in  capite,  in  po- 
pulo  manet  ut  in  toto,  cujus  pars  eJi  ca- 
put. Here  then  the  government  fpringing 
from  within,  the  v/hole  intire  fociety  ads 
from  its  own  fpontaneity,  and  by  the  vigour 
of  the  principles  of  its  own  nature.  This 
government,  therefore,  I  will  define  by  a 
v/ord,  v/hich  precifely  and  eirentiallyexprelfes 
that  nature,  and  will  call  it  internal  go- 
vernment. 

"  %  That  being  which  has  not  the  oppor- 
"  tunlty  or  liberty  of  choofing  for  itfelf,  and 
*'  ading  accordingly  from  internal  principle, 
"  ads  (if  it  ads  at  all)  under  a  neceffity  in- 
"  cumbent  ab  extra.''  Vbi  rex  ei  pn^fit 
ut   caput  alterius  populi.     "  It    is   only  ^an 

*  Hooker,  Ibid.  §.  10. 

■f  Grotius,  lib.  i.c.g.  §  8. 

X  Mr.  Woolafton,  Relig.  of  Nature,  Tea.  i.  prop,  li 
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*■  inftrument  in  the  hand  of  fbmething 
*'  which  impofes  the  neceffity,  and  cannot 
"  properly  be  faid  to  adt,  but  to  be  a(fled." 
That  Being  which  hath  not,  in  its  own  na-* 
ture,  felf-motive  power,  is  not  an  agent. 
That  moral  or  political  Being  which  hath 
not  within  itfelf  thefe  fprings,  and  that  can- 
not, of  itfelf,  ad:  from  the  internal  vigour 
of  thefe  fprings,  is  not  free.  If  the  motive 
power  adis  Jrom  without,  and  if  the  Being 
aded  upon  has  no  communion  in,  no  partici- 
pation with,  the  will  of  the  governing  power-— 
this  government  may  be  called,  as  in  fad:  it 
really  is,  external  GovERNME^fT. 

*'  The  art  of  civil  government  (fays  Mr. 
*'  Harrington  *)  is  twofold ;  national  and 
*'  prcvincial. 

"  National  is  that  by  which  a  nation  is 
"  governed  independently,  or  within  it- 
''  felf. 

"  Provincial  government  is  that  by  which 
'*  a  nation  is  governed  dependently^  or  by 
**  fome  foreign  prince  or  ftate. 

*'  Force  is  of  two  kinds,  natural  and  un-* 
**  natutal.     Natural  force  confills  in  the  vi- 

*  In  bis  Political  Aphorifms. 
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gour  of  principles,  and  their  natural  ne- 

celTary  operations. 


"  Unnatural  power  is  exfema/,  and  ad- 
*^  ventitious,  in  oppofition  to  the  vigour  of 
*'  principles,    and  their  neceiiary  working,. 
*'  which  from  a  violation  of  nature  is  called 
*'  violence. 


"  National  government  is  an  eifed  of  na- 


"  tural  force  orvieour. 


«<  Provincial  government  is  an  eifed:  of 
"  unnatural  force  or  violence." 


What  I  have  here  above  defcribed,  gives 
the  true  ground  of  diftindion  in  nature  and  on 
principle,  betv/een  internal  and  exter- 
nal government:  and  I  have  the,  more 
particularly  endeavoured  to  analyfe  and  mark 
this  diflindion — becaufe  it  hath  been  of  late 
a  fort  of  faihion,  even  amongft  fome  learned 
men,  and  popular  in  general,  to  fcout  all 
fuch  dillinftion  and  its  confequences,  as 
groundlefs  and  ridiculous. 

However,  when  I  come  to  coniider  that 
fyftem,  by  which  the  Britifli  Colonies  (if 
they  muif  be  held  as  diflindl  external  com- 
munities) are  to  be  g-overned  ;  the  line  of  my 
reafoning  runs  not  in  either  of  thefe  diametri- 
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cally  oppofite  courfes.  I  neither  think  t/jn^ 
government  (free  and  fovereign  as  it  may  be, 
within  the  limits  of  its  own  junfcli&'on) 
which  is  given  to  the  Colonies,  and  by  v/hich 
they  a(5l,  national  and  ifidependmt :  nor  can  I 
ever  admit,  that  the  imperium,  by  which 
Great  Britain  doth  of  right  govern  her  Co- 
lonies, is  provincial ',  is  that  unnatural  force 
or  violence,  which,  being  intirely  external^ 
muft  place  the  governed  in  a  flate  of  abfolute 
ilavery  '^.  I  do  not  believe  that  Great  Britain 
wifhes  or  means  to  a6t  by  provincial  go- 
vernment towards  the  Colonies  :  nor  do  the 
Colonies,  in  fact  (fpeaking  of  what  vv-as  the 
general  fpirit  of  them.)  aim  to  eftablifli  a  fe- 
parate  independence  by  national  gcvemmenf. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other,  hov/ever,  have 
advanced  their  claims,  and  even  their  a(5ls,  be- 
yond that  line,  which,  in  right  and  policy, 
is  the  true  boundary  between  them.  The 
fpirit  of  difpute  hath  wrought  up  in  each 
fears,  jealouiies,  and  fufpicions,  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  v/ill  think  themfelves 
fafe,  unlefs  they  have  each  fome  advanced 
fortified  pofts,  even  beyond  the  line  of  their 
boundary.  When  this  liiie  is  rightly  under- 
ifood,  that  underftanding  may  give  a  confi- 
dence which  Hiall  become  the  true  ground  of 
pacification. 

*  Beneficio  quam  metu  obligare  homines  malit ;  ex- 
terafque  gentes  fideac  focietate  jurnSi-as  habere,  quam  trifti 
fubjedas  fervitio.     Uw,  Lib,  26.  §  49. 
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1  think  this  line  by  nature,  and  in  prin- 
ciple, is  plainly  to  be  marked  on  the  true 
grounds  of  policy,  betv/een  the  two  ex- 
tremes above  defcribed ;  and  that  between 
national  and  provincial  government,  there  is  a 
mixed  or  colonial  government. 

Colonial  gov ernmc7iti  fofaras  it  refped:s  the 
ad:s  of  the  Colony  operating  within  its  own 
jurifdidiion,  on  its  own  body,  and  in  matters 
refpedl;ing  its  own  rights  only,  is  infernal,  and 
as  fuch,  and  fo  far  forth,  abfolute  and  fo- 
vereign.  It  is,  fo  far  as  refpefts  its  own 
jurifdidion,  within  its  own  community,  na- 
tional, though  not  independent.  It  cannot 
be  independent,  becaufe  fo  far  as  it  is  a  part 
(under  a  peculiar  Hate  of  organization)  of 
the  whole  empire  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  fub- 
ordinate. 

Where  a  people  or  colony  is  permitted  to 
go  forth  (and  without  fuch  permiffion,  as  is 
feen  above,  it  cannot  go  forth)  and  to  form, 
inpartibus  exteris,  a  diJiiiiB  and  intire  commu- 
nity-y  and  where  that  community  coniifts  of 
individuals,  perfons  who  have  the  rights, 
liberties,  and  franchifes  of  Britifh  fubjedls, 
they  have,  "  *  carrying  with  them  the  laws 
"  of  the  land  wherever  they  form  colonies," 
a  right  to  political  liberty^  as  far  as  is  con- 

*  Pratt  and  York. 
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fiilent  with  the  vital  unity,  efUciency,  and 
falus  fupy^ema  of  the  imperium  of  the  fove- 
reign  ilate.  They  have  a  right  to  have,  hold, 
and  to  enjoy,  within  the  body  of  that  Co- 
lony, 2i  free  governme?it  of  the  like  rights, 
jurifdicftions,  and  pre-eminences,  as  they  did 
enjoy  within  the  ftate  from  whence  the  co- 
lony emigrated.  They  have  a  right  to  en- 
joy the  lixke  power  of  reafoning  and  will  in 
a  iimilar  legillature  ;  a  like  judicature,  and 
like  executive  pov^ers,  fo  far  as  refped:s 
their  interior  rights,  within  the  bounds  of 
their  corporation,  as  the  government  of  the 
mother  country  hath  within  its  realm.  In 
Ihort,  the  Colony  hath  a  right,  as  a  politically 
free  Being,  to  all  thofe  internal  powers,  v/hich 
are  elTential  to  its  being  a  free  agerit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fupre?ne  fovereign 
power  of  the  mather  country  hath  a  right 
to  actuate  and  exert,  even  up  to  the  very 
bounds  of  the  line  of  the  jurifdid:ion  of  the 
colonies,  provincial  or  external  government. 
All  the  laws  which  it  hath  made,  either 
thofe  of  ftate  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
own  rights,  or  thofe  which  are  7?iaritime, 
and  commercial,  for  the  regulation  of  the 
rights  of  its  fubjedis,  without  the  realm, 
and  not  within  any  colony,  are  of  this  fpi- 
rit. — The  moment  that  any  Britifli  fubje(fl, 
or  the  property  of  any  Britifh  fabjed:,  comes 
D  3  forth, 
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forth,  'Without  the  line  of  its  colonial  jurif- 
diclion  y  and  is  not  yet  within  the  realm  of 
Great  Britain — -it  is  under  the  jurifdidion 
of  this  external  government.  The  moment 
that  it  palTes  the  line  which  bounds  the  ju- 
rifdidion  of  the  colony,  it  is  no  longer  in 
the  jurifdidtion  nor  under  the  protedion  of 
its  own  government ;  it  enters  the  adtually 
exercifedjurifdidtion,  and  comes  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  government  of 
the  kingdo-m.  V/ here  the  one  ends,  the  other  ~ 
muil:  begin. — It  is,  therefore,  on  this  ad:ual 
Hate  of  the  cafe,  that  the  fupreme  govern- 
ment hath  a  right  to  exercife  and  exert  upon 
this  line  its  whole  and  fovereign  power  :  it 
is  on  this  adual  fcate  of  the  cafe,  that  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  hath  the  fame 
riR;ht  as  all  other  governments  have,  hold, 
exerciie  and  enjoy,  to  make  all  regulations 
whatfoever,  and  to  impofe  all  fuch  duties 
and  cuftoms,  on  the  tranfit  of  goods,  paffing 
the  'boundaries  of  its  jurifdiciion,  as  the 
CEconomy  and  neceiiities  of  the  ilate  ihall 
require.— This  right,  even  exercifed,  does 
not  interfere  with  any  rights  or  franchifes- 
which  the  Coloniiis  have,  or  can  enjoy, 
equally  v»'ith  any  other  his  Majefty's  fubjedtsr 
of  the  realm  — And  yet,  fg  far  as  refpeds 
the  Colonies,  this  is  external,  or  provincial 
government.  .  There  is  alfo  even  in  the  in- 
ternal government,  which  the  Colanies  have 
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a  right  to,  and  to  enjoy,  a  mixture  sf  exter- 
nal govei-nfiient. — 'For  iirfl  the  whole  body 
of  the  o-overnment  mufc  remain  and  adl  as 
fubordinate  to  the  government  of  the  mo- 
ther country.- — The  King  ah'b  even  in  his 
adminiftring  the  powers  of  their  internal  go- 
vernment, by  hiiTifelf,  or  his  lieutenant,  mud 
conform  this  his  adminiilration  not  only  to 
the  laws  of  the  Colonies,  bat  to  fiich  laws 
of  the  mother  country,  as  lliall  from  time 
to  time  be  made  for  the  regulation  and  con- 
troul  of  them  :  for  it  is  the  parliament 
alone  that  can  fuperintend  the  mode  of  their 
government.  The  King,  or  in  the  language 
of  our  conftitution,  thofe  minifcers  who  ad- 
Vife  him,  and  infcruft  his  lieutenant  the  go- 
vernor, are  amenable  to  the  laws  and  parlia- 
ment of  the  fupreme  government.  He 
cannot  do,  nor  by  his  authority  permit,  any 
thing  to  be  done,  contrary  to, the  laws  or 
majefty  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 
The  legiflature  is  bound,  as  it  did  efiablifli, 
fo  to  fupport  his  majelly's  government :  and 
in  all  cafes  of  difficulty,  to  which  the  ad:ual 
powers  of  the  crown  do  not  regularly  ex- 
tend, the  king  mull:  apply  to  parliament  for 
fuch  fupport. 

There  may  arife  cafes  in  which  the  fu- 
preme  power  of  .parliament   ought,    at   its 
own  -inftance,   to  interpofe.      If  either  the 
D  4  King, 
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King,  or  the  people  of  the  Colonies,  ihould 
adopt  any  principles,   or  take  any  rneafures 
which  tend  to  a  difmernbering  of  the  empire ; 
if  the  King  fhould  confider  the  lands  as  be- 
longing to  himfelf  perfonally,  in  his  feigno- 
ral  right,  diflindt  from  the  right  which  the 
fhate  has  in  them  ;  if  the  Colonifts  ihould 
conflrue  their  right  of  property,  as  deriving 
from  any  power  or   right,    independent  of 
the  property  which  the  community  had  in 
them  ;  if  the  king  fliould  conlider  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Colonies  as  his  fubjed;s,   in  his 
foreign  feignoral  dominions  ;  if  the  people 
fliould  aim   to    confider    the  king  as   their 
feigneurj   at   caput  fui  popiili ;    if  they  ad- 
vance beyond  the  bounds  of  their  jurifdic- 
tion,  and  there  alTume  to  ad: ;  and  in  ad:  to 
impede  or  repel  the  will  and  exercife  of  the 
fupreme  and  fovefeign   government  of  the 
mother  country  -, — if  they  thus  ceafe  to  a6t 
as  Colonies,  they  render  it  neceffary,    and  a 
duty  in  the  fovereign  power  of  the  fupreme 
government,    to   ad:  towards  them  as  Pro-, 
vincesy  and  to  govern  them  by  external  or 
provincial  government)    which    is    force,    as 
above  defcribed. 

If  they  difpute  the  grounds  of  their  fub- 
ordination  ;  and  rejed  thofe  regulations  by 
which  their  ad:s  and  interefls  are  to  be  gOf 
verned ;    if  they  withold   intentionally,    or 

from 
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from  difficulties  as  to  quotas,  &c.  that  aid 
and  duty  which  they  are  bound  to  afford^ 
and  pay,   to  the  maintaining  the  fafety  and 
defence  of  the  whole  empire ;  if  they  at- 
tempt to  form  politive  alliances,   or  hold 
fecret  connections,  either  in  their  foederal  or 
commercial  capacity,  with  foreign  flates,  in 
dired;  violation  of  the  laws,  and  to  the  hurt 
of  the  majeily   of  the  fupreme  empire  ;  if 
they  prefume  to  do  ad:s  fcederal,  or  adts  of 
hoiiiiity,    independent   of  the    government 
of  the  mother  country  —  the  government 
has   not  only  a  natural,    but  an  *  exprefs 
right,   to  put  them  out  of  its  proteBion,   to 
reduce    them    to   provinces    (in    the    fenfe 
of  Roman  provinces)  fuperceding   that  in- 
ternal   government    wherein    and    whereby 
they  before  aded   as   political   free  agents. 
This    is   the    true    intent  and  meaning    of 
the  a6t  of  parliament,  which  declares    the 
right    of  parliament    to    make  laws  binding . 
upon   the  Colonies y    in   all  cafes  whatfoever  ; 
which  refers  only  to  cafes  of  neceffity,  and 
not  to  the  wantonly  and  arbitrarily  interfer- 
ing with,  or  fuperceding  that  political  li- 
berty 'j  which  they  have,  fo  long  as  they  do 
not  mifufe  it,  an  abfolute  and  indefeafible 
right  to  have,  hold,  ufe,  exercife,  and  enjoy. 
While  they  perform  their  duty  of  aid  and 

*  This  is  an  exprefs  and  pofitive  ftipulation,  even  in 
the  Charters  of  the  greateft  latitude  of  liberty. 
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fefvice  to  the  fupreme  government,  in  re- 
turn   for  the  proted;ion   they  receive  from 
and  within  its  empire  :  Vv^hile,    being  per- 
mitted to  adl  and  trade  (out  of  their  ov/n 
lurilHidiion)  within  and  under  the  proteftion 
of  this  empire,  they  conform  to  its  laws  and 
a^cts   of  trade :    v/hile   they  fubmit   to   pay 
every  tax,  which  the  will  of  the  fupreme  le- 
■gifl-ature  (not  interfering  v/ith  the  free-^Ul 
of  the  internal  colonial  government)  lays  on 
all  property  being  within^  or  paffing  through, 
its  jurifdidiion,   and  under  the  protection  of 
its  empire :    while    thofe   communities    re^ 
main   in   that  relation,    under  which    they 
were  fettled,  and  are  eftabliihed,  as  Bridili 
colonies  having  within  themfelves  political 
freedom  —  thefe    colonies   have   a  right  to 
be    governed    within    this    jurifdidtion    by 
their  own  laws,  made  by  their  own  inter-^ 
nal  will ;  and  to  give  and  grant  their  own 
money,  in  thofe  fubiidies  which  are  of  good-' 
will,  to  all  the  intents,  extents,  and  purpofes 
of  a  free  government. — So  long  as  they  are^ 
and  ad:  as  legally  and  confcitutionally  efta- 
blifhed — it  would  be  again  ft  the  law  of  na- 
ture, of  nations,   of  our  ov/n   conftitution, 
if  even   the  omnipotence  of  parliament  it- 
felf  was  to  interfere   to  the  obilradting  or 
luperceding  their  freedom.     The  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  world,  whofe  abfolute  power 
goes  over  all  his  v/orks,  breaks  not  in  upon 
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the  free-will  of  man  j  He  leaver  him  fqvt^ 
reign  and  abiblute  in  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  his  own  human  fyllem.  1  his  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  mixed  colonial  f,;:vern- 
ment,  neceifary  to  the  union  of  the  empire, 
to  the  vitality  of  the  fliate,  and  to  the  effici.-. 
€ncy  of  its  government,  lies  in  the  firfl  prin- 
ciples of  right,  as  founded  in  the  nature 
and  end  of  that  government,  by  -vhich  an 
empire  fo  conftituted,  is  organized. — It  i§ 
neceifary  to  the  fafety  of  the  empire,  that 
fucha  power  ihould,  like  the  palladium,  be 
lodged  in  the  moi't  fecret  and  facred  adyta  of 
the  ftate.  Nothing  but  extreme  neceili ty, 
ne  quid  detrimenti  capiat  refpubUcdy  fliould  as 
in  the  laft  refource  call  this  forth  ■—  as  the 
di£l:atoria],  or  extraordinary  exertion  of  the 
cenforial  powers  were  called  forth  :-^an  or- 
dinary exertion  of  thefe  powers  of  external 
government  would  have  been  tyranny  -,  they 
were  not,  therefore,  lodged  in  the  fupreme 
ma^iflrate,  but  reiided  in  the  majefty  ot  the 
people.  Although  this  fimilar  eenibriai  or 
dictatorial  power  does,  in  the  theory  of  our 
ccnftitution,  in  the  intendment  and  remem- 
brance of  the  law  (as  above  explained)  go 
to  all  cafes  whatfoever  :  yet  if  ever  it  fliould 
be  exerted,  as  an  ordinary  power,  except  m 
that  extreme  neceflity,  where  alone  it  could 
prevent  a  difmembering  of  the  ilate,  a  f  ibvcr- 
Jion  of  government,  or  a  total  di^olution  of 

the 
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the  community  of  the  empire,  it  would  be 
in  like  manner  tyranny.  It  is  neceffary  that 
fome  fuch  remedial  power  fhould  relide  fome- 
where  in  the  empire.  In  an  empire,  hav- 
ing a  conftitution  like  ours,  it  can  reiide  no 
where  but  in  parliament.  As  in  the  Roman 
ftate,  the  political  liberty  of  the  government 
was  fafe,  in  that  thefe  powers  could  not  be 
exercifed,  but  juJJ'u  populi :  fo  is  it  the  befl; 
fafety,  and  fecurity,  that  the  liberties  of 
America  can  have,  that  this  power  is  not 
lodged  in  the  crown,  but  refides  in  parlia- 
ment alone. 

This  power  breaks  not  in  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  Colonifts ;  interferes  not  with, 
nor  obftruds  the  political  liberty  of  the  Co- 
lonies :  Becaufe  it  can  ad:  only  where  and 
v/hen  all  fuch  are  already  broken  in  upon, 
or  diffoived ;  or  where,  as  remedial,  it  may 
prevent  fuch  fubverfion  of  rights,  and  fuch 

dilTolution   of  government.—^ This   right, 

therefore,  infringing  no  rights,  liberties,  or 
franchifes  of  the  individual,  and  not  inter- 
fering with  the  freedom  of  the  conftitution 
of  the  Colonies,  while  fuch  remain  fixed  in, 
and  actuated  by,  their  fundamental  princi- 
ples— 'but  on  the  other  hand,  necelTary  to 
♦|-  the  fupreme  fuperin  ten  ding  legiflature  of 
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the  whole  empire — is,  to  the  utmoft  extent 
and  intent  of  the  claims  as  flated  by  the 
Colonies,  conliftent  with  the  fundamental 
rights  of  nature  and  the  conftitution,  and 
leaves  the  legiflature  of  the  Colonies,  to  ex- 
prefs  it  in  the  words  of  their  own  claim, 
*'  *  <2j"  perfeBly  free  as  a  fub ordination  witl 
*'  admit. 

If  this  line  of  colonial  government,  thus 
found juft  and  fafe  inT'teory,  fhould,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  adlual  ftate  of  the  conftitution  of 
the  Colonies,  prove  conformable  to  FaB  as 
eftablifhed  on  right.  This  may.  This  is  the 
only  one  that  can  become  a  line  of  paci- 
fication.   We  will  then  try  it  by  fad;. 

It  is  in  fubordination  to  a  mixed  impe- 
rium  of  colonial  government,  thus  bounded 
and  limited  in  the  procefs  of  its  own  opera- 
tions, and  by  its  own  ads,  that  our  Colonies 
(coniidered  as  Britiih  fettlements  of  Britifh 
fubjedis)  -f-  do  ■  carry  with  them,  wherever 
they  go,  under  his  Majefty's  protedion,  the 
laws  of  the  land-,  namely,  the  common  law, 
and  all  ftatutes  confirmatory  of  it  -,  whereby 
they  **  J  have,  hold  and  enjoy  all  liberties 
**  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural  fub- 
"  jeds,    to  all  intents,    conftrudions,  and 
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**  purpofes  v/hatfoever,  as  if  they  and  every 
!^'  of  them  were  born  v/ithin  the  realm  5" 
and  they  are  bound  by  the  like  allegiance 
as  every  other  fubject  of  the  realm  is.  Hence 
it  is,  as  the  Colonifls  themfelves  exprefs  it, 
that  they  have  a  right  to  a  *^  ^  full  enjoyment 
''^  of  the  rights  of  the  conftitution  upon  which 
'^  government  itfelf  is  formed,  and  by  which 
''  fovereignty  and  allegiance  are  afcertained ; 
''  that  is,  as  full  an  enjoyment,  as  is  con- 
**  lifl'ent  with  a  fubordinate  government,. 
''  and  a  -f-  fubordinate  legiflation." 

-  Hence,  therefore,  it  is,  that  all  flatutes 
touching  the  right  of  the  fucceffion,  and 
parliamentary  fettlement  of  the  crov/n,  with 
the  flatutes  of  treafon  relating  thereto,  do^, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  fubordination 
and  allegiance  above  admitted,  extefid  to  all 
Britifi  Colonies  and  plantations. 

From  the  rights  of  the  Colonics,  and 
from  the  conftitutions  of  the  Colonies,  as 
above  explained,  it  is  that  all  ftatutes  regu- 
lating or  limiting  the  general  powers  and 
authority  of  the  crov/n,  and  the  exercife  of 
the  jurildid:ion  thereof;  all  ftatutes,  decla- 
ratory of  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  fubr 
jeft ;  do  extend  to  all  Britifh  fubjed:s  in  the 
Plantations  or  Colonies,  as  of  common  right, 
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and  as  if  they  and  every  of  them  were  born 
within  the  reahii.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
rights  of  the  flibjedl;  as  declared  in  the  pe^ 
tition  of  rights ;  the  limitation  of  the  pre- 
rogative by  the  ad:  for  aboliihing  the  Star- 
chamber,  and  for  regulating' the  Privy  Coun- 
cil ;  the  Habeas  Corpus  act ;  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  ;  do  of  common  right  extend  to 
and  are  in  force  v/ithin  faid  Colonies  and' 
Plantations.  Some  perfons,  reafoning  fi-oni 
the  precedent  of  Ireland,  doubt  the  e^tten- 
fion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  adt  to  the  Colo- 
nies.— But  conceiving  it  to  be,  as  I  do,  decla- 
ratory of  a  common  law  right,  and  providing 
for  the  full  and  efficient  exercife  of  that. 
Upon  the  principles  above  laid  down — I  have 
not  heiitated  to  fay  it  does  extend  to  the 
Colonies.  This  propoiition  muil  be  here 
underflood  to  mean  all  flatutes  refoedtinp^ 
the  general  relation  ■  between  the  crown  and 
fubjed: ;  not  fuch  as  refped:  any  particular 
or  peculiar  eftablijhmejit  of  the  7-eahn  of  Eng- 
land :  as  for  inftance,  by  the  1 3  th  and  14th  of 
Car.  II.  cap.  2,  the  fupreme  military  power  is 
declared  to  be  in  general,  without  limitation, 
in  his  Majefty^  to  have  always  been  of  right 
annexed  to  the  office  of  King  of  England, 
throughout  all  his  Majefly's  realms  and  do- 
R^inions  :  yet  the  enacting  claufe,  which  re- 
fpedis  only  the  peculiar  eftabliffiment  of  the 
militia  of  England,  extends  to  the  reahn  of 
England  only,   .  The  fupreme  military  power 
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of  the  crown  in  all  other  his  Majefty's 
realms  and  dominions  ftands,  as  to  this  fta- 
tute,  on  the  bafis  of  its  general  power,  un- 
limited. The  feveral  legiflatures,  however, 
of  his  Majefty's  kingdom  of  Ireland,  of  his 
dominions  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  feveral 
Colonies  and  Plantations  in  America,  have, 
by  laws  of  their  ov/n  (operating  within  the 
precincfts  of  their  jurifdidions,  to  which  the 
King  has  given  his  confent)  limited  the  powers 
of  it,  and  regulated  the  exercife  of  it. 

Statutes  and  cuftoms  which  reipedt  only 
the  fpecial  and  local  circumilances  of  the 
realm,  do  not  extend  to  and  operate  within 
the  faid  Colonies  and  plantations,  where  no 
fuch  fpecial  and  local  circumftances  are  found. 
Thus  the  eccleiiaftical  canon  law,  and  all 
ftatutes  refpeding  tythes  j  the  laws  refped:- 
ing  courts  baron  and  copyholds  ;  the  game 
adts  ',  ftatutes  reiped:ing  the  poor,  and  fettle- 
ments ;  and  all  other  laws  and  regulations, 
having  fpecial  reference  to  peculiar  and  local 
circumftances,  and  eftablifliments  within  the 
realm,  do  not  extend  to,  and  operate  within 
thefe  fettlements,  inpartibus  exteris,  where  no 
fuch  circumftances  or  eftabliihments  exift. 

It  is  a  confequence,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  fupremacy  of  the  mother  country, 
that  all  ftatutes  enaded  lince  the  eftablifti- 
ment  of  Colonies  and  plantations,  do  extend 
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to  and  operate  within  fuch  Colonies  and 
plantations  as  are  fpecially  named  as  in- 
cluded in  fuch  flatutes,  or  generally  includ- 
ed by  the  provifions  of  fuch  flatutes  being 
declared  to  extend  to  all  his  Majefty's  do- 
minions, that  now  are  or  hereafter  (hall  be. 
But  then,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fu- 
premacy  of  a  free  conftitution,  from  the  ef- 
fential  nature  of  the  political  liberty  of  the 
conftitution s  of  the  Colonies,  this  operation 
has  its  limits.  In  like  manner,  as  the  Su- 
preme Being,  in  the  moment  that  he  creates 
a  free-agent,  does  in  that  moment,  and  in 
that  inftance,  neceflarily  create  limits  to  his 
own  abfolute  omnipotence,  which  cannot 
aB  as  an  efficient  on  this  free-agency :  So  does 
the  conjlitution  of  Great  Britain,  a(5luated  by 
the  King,  in  the  moment  that  it  creates 
communities,  having  political  liberty,  limit 
and  bound  its  own  fupremacy ;  which, 
though  in  right  it  goes  over  the  whole  em- 
pire, cannot,  in  fact,  in  the  ordinary  exer- 
cife  of  it,  do  any  ad;,  within  the  jurifdic- 
tions  of  the  Colonies,  v/hich  fupercedes  or 
deflroys  that  political  liberty  which  it  has 
created ;  until  thefe  communities  have,  by 
fome  att  of  theirs,  broken  the  order  of  the 
empire,  and  exceeded  the  bounds  of  their 
proper  conftitution s. 

No  ftatutes  made  in   the  Britilh   parlia- 
VoL.  II,  E  menr^'^ 
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ment,  ilnce  the  eftablifhmeht  of  the  laid  Co- 
lonies and  plantations,except  as  above  defcrib^ 
ed,  do  extend  to,  and  operate  within  them. 

Upon  the  matters  of  fadl,  right,  and  law,  as 
above  Hated,  it  is  that  the  Britifh  fubjed:s  thus 
fettled  in  partibus  exteris,  without  the  realm, 
fo  long  as  they  are  excluded  from  an  intire 
union  with  the  realm,  as  parts  participant 
and  integrant  of  the  intire  community,  have 
a  right  to  have,  as  they  have,  and  to  be  go- 
verned by,  as  they  are,  a  diJiinB  intire  civil 
government,  having  and  exerciling,  within 
the  precinfts  of  its  own  jurifdiition,  fove- 
reign  authority  of  the  like  powers,  pre-emi- 
nences, and  jurifdidlions  (conformable  to 
the  like  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  fran- 
chifes,  and  civil  liberties)  as  are  to  be  found 
and  are  efliabHfhed  in  the  Britifli  govern- 
ment, refped:ing  the  Britifh  fubjefts  within 
the  realm  J  holding,  ufing,  exercifing,  and 
enjoying  the  fame  in  fubordination  to  the 
fupreme  fovereign  power  of  the  empire  of 
Great  Britain. 

Some  of  the  Colonies  conceiving,  or  being 
willing  to  conceive,  the  fiimmum  im-perium^ 
or  fovereignty  of  this  intire  government  to  be 
a  fovereignty  which  ought  to  be  independent 
in  its  external  relations  to  the  general  empire 
of  the  fupreme  ftate — fay,  that  the  officers 
and  minifcers,  which  actuate  the  powers  of 
I  the 
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the  crown,  arid  of  its  maglflracy,  are  th^ 
immediate  few  ants  of  the  co?nmimity,  in  which 
they  hold  .thefe  offices,  and  as  Tuch  ought 
to  be  dependent  on  the  will  of  that  com- 
munity alone  for  their  fupport  and  main- 
tenance J  "  *  that  the  community  whofn 
"  thefe  magijlrates  and  civil  officers  fervcj, 
*^  fhould  be  the  alTelTors  of  their  pay."-— 
Having  fortified  themfelves  in  this  con- 
clulion,  they  go  on  to  fcate,  as  matter  of 
grievance,  that  the  rights  of  their  civil  go- 
vernment are  fuperceded  by  the  crov/n's  pay- 
ing their  governors,  judges,  (lieriffs,  and 
other  civil  officers,  independent  of  the  grants 
of  the  people  ^  on  vvhom,  as  they  fay,  (in  a 
manner  fimilar  as  the  crov/n  does  on  par- 
liament) thefe  officers  ought  to  depend. 
Having  got  thus  far  in  their  reafoning,  their 
reprefentatives  in  affembly  met,  proceed  to 
aftion,  and  have,  by  a  procefs  equally  ex- 
plicable as  maintainable,  brought  forward 
and  exhibited  articles  of  impeachment,  be- 
fore the  council-board,  (as  a  fupreme  and 
dernier  r£'/5r/' of  judicature)  againfl  fome  of 
thefe  officers  as  guilty  of  corrupt  pradices 
and  high  mifdemeanours  (by  a  fpecies  of 
treafon  againft  the  flate)  in  receiving  pay 
and  fupport  from  the  crown.  The  leaders 
of  thefe  reafonings  and    of  thefe  meafures 
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forget,  in  the  fanaticifm  of  their  zeal,  that 
thefe  officers,  minifters,  and  magiftrates  de- 
rive their  appointment  mediately  or  imme- 
diately from  the  crown — ^That  the  commif- 
lions  of  thefe  officers  ifTue  primarily  from 
the  power  of  tlie  crown — That  they  are 
the  few  ant  Si  not  of  the  community,  in  ivbich 
they  aB,  but  of  the  cro'wn,  by  which  the 
internal  government  of  the  Colonies  is  ad- 
min iile  red —That  it  is  of  the  elTence  of  co- 
lonial government  that  they  fhould  be  fo — 
and  that  therefore  the  pofition  which  fays^ 
that  they  fhould  be  paid  by  thofe  exclulively 
whom  they  ferve,  will  go  further  in  a  dire<5t 
contrary  diredion,  than  thefe  reafoners  wifh. 
What  is  true  of  the  government  of  a  fove- 
reign  independent  {late,  cannot,  on  the  very 
reafon  of  that  truth,  be  true  of  the  colonial  go- 
vernment of  afubordinate  community.  In  the 
firil  part  of  this  book,  I  had  flated  the  mat- 
ter of  this  contefl:,  fo  far  as  it  flood  on  the 
ground  of  expediency  :  What  I  now  flate 
goes  to  an  aflumed  ground  of  right,  for 
which,  in  the  nature  and  effence  of  the  con- 
ilitution  of  a  Colony,  there  cannot  be  any 
poffible  foundation.  That  the  magiilracy,. 
the  offices,  the  judicatories  fliould  have  all, 
and  the  like  powers,  as  they  have  in  the 
mother  flate,  is  of  the  efence  of  political 
freedom  -,  but  if  the  magiltrates,  the  offi- 
cers, and  judges  are  detached  from  their  de- 
2  pendence 
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pendence  on  tlje  crown,  and  put  into  a  ftat? 
of  abfolute  dependence  on  the  people  of  the 
Colony,  where  is  that  fubordination  of  go- 
vernment, which  is  alfo  of  the  effence  of  a 
Colony  f  Such  Colony,  claiming  only  in 
right,  political  internal  freedom  of  govern- 
ment, would  acquire,  in  foB,  national  or 
independent  government. 

The  fupport  of  the  eflabliiliment  of  the 
government  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  pay  of 
all  the  civil  officers  therein,  hath  hitherto, 
in  general,  been  fuffered  by  the  crown  to 
depend  upon  the  grants  of  the  people  ;  the 
crown  fuppoling  and  requiring,  that  it  be 
granted  in  a  manner  iimilar  to  that  by  which 
the  King  himfelf  depends  for  his  fupport 
on  parliament.  This  is  the  true  fpirit  of 
colonial  government,  admitting  the  utmofc 
perfed:  enjoyment  of  political  freedom,  ex- 
actly as  it  is  held  and  enjoyed  within  the 
conflitution  of  the  mother  flate — And  thus, 
I  think,  it  ihould  be  held  and  enjoyed,  as 
far  as  it  is  confiflent  with  a  fubordination  to 
the  fupreme  government.  But  the  Colonies, 
who  reafon  and  acl  as  above  ftated,  have 
here  pajfed  that  line,  which  can  be  the  only 
line  of  peace  and  right  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  Colonies.  The  attempt  to  de- 
tach thefe  officers  and  magiftrates  of  the 
crown  from  their  dependence  on  the  King, 
E  3  v/liQ 
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who  is  to  adtuate  the  fupreme  powers  of  the 
crown  i  the  attempt  to  render  thefe  officers 
and  magiftrates  abfolately  dependent  on  the 
temporary  zvJI  of  the  people  in  their  legifla- 
ture — goes  dired:ly  to"  the  fubverfion  of  coIo- 
niaU  and  to  the  ellabhfhment  of  national  or 
independent  government. 

From  thefe  principles  I  venture  to  affirm^ 
that,  if  there  be  any  fpirit  of  pacification  yet 
left,  thofe  Colonies  who  have  attempted 
thefe  encroachments  beyond  the  line  of  their 
rights,  muil:  retreat  back  again  within  their 
line.  And  if  then  (which  is  all  that  the 
government  of  the  mother  country  hath 
hitherto  required)  the  Colonies  will  make 
their  grants  for  the  fopport  of  government 
by  a  permanent  revenue,  given  in  fuch  form 
as  to  fupport  the  ofrtcers  and  magiftrates 
thereof  in  a  ftate  of  independence,  and  free 
from  all  undue  influence,  (as  Jamaica  has 
done,  and  found  no  evil  in  it)  I  think  the 
crown  would,  I  think  in  the  fpirit  of  colo- 
nial government  it  fhould,  abiiain  from 
making  grants  to  thefe  oflicers  thus  already 
adequately  provided  for.  And  I  think  it  is 
a  fair  conclufion  from  the  theorem  above 
jPcated,  that  (this  contefl  once  thus  fettled 
fo  as  to  infure  the  fubordination  of  the  co- 
lonial government)  thefe  officers  fhould  be 
dependent  pn  the  grants  of  the  people^  tniu^ 
'  tath 
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tatis  mutandis,  jufl:  as  the  crown  and  Its  of- 
ficers are  on  the  parliament.  In  fine,  this 
is,  defaSio,  the  old  Jlanding  on  which  the 
crown  originally  put  them.  This  latter 
mode,  by  which  the  crown  undertakes  the 
fupport  and  maintenance  of  its  own  officers,' 
was  a  meafure  merely  defenfive,  in  order  to 
maintain  its  conflitutional  authority  over  its 
own  officers,  actuating  its  own  powers. — The 
Colonies  have  been  repeatedly  cautioned  of 
this,  in  being  told  that  they  would  drive  the 
crown  into  the  necefiity  of  this  meafure — - 
unlefs  they  would  fupport  their  governments, 
and  the  officers  thereof  in  a  ftate  of  free-^ 
dom  from  all  undue  influence' — and  it  is  now 
in  their  power  to  put  an  end  to  this  mea- 
fure, whenever  they  ffiall  pleafe  fo  to  do. 

As  I  have  here  explained,  under  the  the- 
orem above  fiated,  an  aberration  from  the 
true  line  of  colonial  government,  on  the 
popular  fide,  which,  at  this  moment,  is  in 
operation  towards  mifchief ;  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  amifs,  to  point  out  another  on 
the  fide  of  the  crov\'^n5  which  may  hereafter 
lead  to  more  important  danger.  This  cafe 
Ijkewife  falls  under  the  fame  theorem. 

It  hath  always  appeared  to  me,  that  very 
great  objections,  grounded  in  law  and  po- 
licy,   do  arife  againfi:   thofe  grants   of  the 
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power  of  government,  which  are  annexed  ta 
the  grants  of  great  property  in  the  Proprie- 
tary governments,  Thele  grants  unite  in 
the  proprietor,  a  predominating  power 
which  the  crown  itielf  no  longer  enjoys. 
They  annex  the  influence  of  an  overbalance 
of  property,  in  a  private  fubjed:,  to  the 
powers  of  the  crown.  This  governing  pro- 
prietor becomes  thus  both  fovereign  and 
landlord  :  and  has  as  fuch,  a  power  of  a 
magnitude  which  is  dangerous  to  the  ftate, 
and  opprefiive  to  the  fubjed.  By  trufting 
the  powers  of  the  crown  in  fuch  a  Land- 
grave, the  neceilary  diftribution  of  the  pow- 
ers of  government  amongfl:  the  community, 
and  the  perfe<5t  and  adequate  exercife  there- 
of, is,  in  a  way  inconfiftent  with  the  rights 
of  Britilh  government,  in  part  intercepted. 

By  fubilituting  this  Landgrave  as  the  fove- 
reign, the  people  are  in  their  ad:ions  and 
affed:ions  cut  off  from  that  diredt  union  and 
communication  with  the  crown,  which  the 
true  fpirit  of  conftitutional  allegiance  al- 
ways cheriflies  and  keeps  alive. 

This  Landgrave  either  by  the  influence 
of  the  balance  of  his  property,  may  create  a 
leading  too  great  even  for  the  crov/n  itfelf 
to  oppofe  :  Or,  while  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  crown  is  committed  in  every  difpute, 

which 
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which  the  landlord  has  with  his  tenants ; 
while  the  intereft  of  the  fupreme  ftate  be- 
comes fubordinate  to  the  intereil  of  the 
landlord's  property,  the  government  may  be- 
come odious.  Thofe  difputes  which  render 
the  people  difcontented  with  government 
in  the  proprietor,  tend  to  alienate  their  af- 
fections from  the  crov/n.  For  various  rea- 
fons,  and  on  various  accounts,  the  people 
do  not  find  that  inward  fecurity,  and  exter- 
nal protection,  under  the  adminiftration  of 
a  proprietary  government,  which  they  think 
the  rights  of  the  Britifli  conftitution  hold 
,  out— 'They  do,  therefore,  incline  to  J} retch 
their  duty  nicely  towards  fuch. 

There  were  many  fuch  governments  at 
the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Colonies*- — '■^  all 
*'  v/ere  made  unhappy  by  them,  and  found 
**  no  relief  but  in  recurring  finally  to  the 
*'  immediate  government  of  the  crown.  Pen- 
"  fylvania  and  Maryland  are  the  only  two 
"  of  the  kind  remaining  \'  and  Penfylvania 
did  at  length  prefer  an  humble  petition  to 
the  King,  praying  his  Majefty  to  take  that 
province  under  his  immediate  protection  and 
government.  Thus  much,  thinking  the 
rights  of  the  crown,  the  liberties  of  the  peo-^ 

*  Cool  thoughts  on  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  Penfyl-^ 
vania,   J764, 

pie. 
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pie,  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  empire 
deeply  interefted,  I  could  not  but  fay : — I 
enter  not  into  the  fubjedl  in  particular  5  that 
is  not  here  neceilary. 

From  the  principles  of  colonial  govern-^ 
ment  as  above  ftated,  both  on  fa(S  as  well 
as  in  right,  it  follows — That  the  freehold- 
ers, within  the  precind:s  of  thefe  jurifdic- 
tions,  have,  as  of  right  they  ought  to  have, 
a  fhare  in  the  power  of  making  thofe  laws 
of  their  internal  government,  which  they 
are  to  be  governed  by.  This  power  derives 
from  a  right  which  the  community,  as  a 
free-agent  of  political  liberty,  has  to  the  ufe 
of  its  own  will,  fo  long  as  it  is  feparated 
from  all  communion  and  participation  in 
the  fupreme  v/ill  of  the  mother  flate.  They 
have,  therefore,  both  in  facSt  and  right,  a 
power  of  fending  their  reprefentatives,  or 
creating  their  attornies  to  ad:  for  them,  and 
to  confent  for  them  in  matters  of  legiilation. 
Thefe  reprefentatives,  when  met  in  general 
affembly,  have,  together  with  the  crown,  a 
right  to  perform  and  do  all  the  like  ads, 
refpeding  matters,  rights,  and  perfons,  wdth- 
in  the  precinds  of  their  jurifdidion,  as  the 
parliament  hath  refpeding  the  realm  and 
Britifh  dominions.     This  legillative  is  *  ,^/  as 

♦  Letters  of  the  affembly  of  the  MafTachufetts  pro- 
vince, p.  47. 

"  perfedly 
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^*  perfedih''  free,  as  a  fubordination  will  ad- 
^*  mit."  If  it  is  the  conflitution  of  the 
Britiih  empire,  that  thefe  diftind:  external 
communities  are  to  have  no  communion  or 
participation  in  the  will  of  the  governing  com- 
munity *— they  muil  have  internal  freedom 

of 


*  Sir  Francis  Bernard  in  his  Principles  of  Laiv  and 
Polky,  lays  down  fynthetkally  theorems,  the  very  reverie 
of  thefe.  He  fays,  prop,  14,—"  That  legiflation  is  not 
*'  neceflary  to  an  external  and  dependent  government.,  ju- 
*'  rifdi6tion  is  neceffary  and  effential  to  it.  And  there- 
fore,  that — — 

"  Prop.  15.  A  feparate  legiflation  is  not  an  abfolute 
"  right  of  Briiifti  fubjedls,  refiding  out  of  the  feat  of  em- 
**  pire  ;  it  may  or  may  not  be  allowed,  and  has  or  has 
*'  not  been  granted,  according  to  the  circumftances  of 
*'  the  community." — I  muft  think,  following  the  de- 
ductions of  my  own  anaJyfis^  that  if  a  community  of 
Britifh  fubjedls  has  a  right  to  political  freedom,  and  fo 
reftdes  out  of  the  feat  of  empire^  as  to  have  no  participation 
of  v/ili  with  it ;  the  confequence  is  neceffary.  That  it 
muft  have  an  internal  freedorn  of  will:  \f,^  on  the  other 
hand,  the  circumftances  of  the  dependance  of  the  com- 
munity are  fuch,  that  it  is  to  be  governed  by  will,  ab  ex- 
tra, I  am  fo  far  from  conceiving  how  internal  jiirifdic- 
jtion,  any  more  than  legiflation,' becomes  neceffary  and 
effential  ;  that  I  think  it  is  impoffible  to  communicate  it 
to,  or  that  it  can  exift  i.i,  fuch  a  community.  The 
community  is  from  this  its  n'ixUxxQ pajfve,  and  the  jurif- 
diilion  of  empire  muft  aft  upon  it,  ab  extra,  as  an  ef- 
ficient. 

While  the  circumffances  of  a  community  are  fuch, 
either  from  any  natural  incapacity  in  its  infancy,  or 
from  any  political  incapacity,  by  its  holding  principles 
incompatible  v/ith  the  empire  of  the  mother  country-,  or 
principles  ih-At  refer  to  a  foreign  jurifdi^ion  —  thevQ  fuch 
'   '"  Colonies 
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&f  willy  a  reprefentative  legiflature  is  the 
only  form,  in  which  the  will  oi  fuch  a  com- 
mufiity  of  Britifi  fubjeBs  can  be  formed,  fo 
as  to  be  the  will  of  that  intire  fociety,  and 
free.  The  freedom  of  this  will  ftands,  in 
its  fubordination  to  that  of  the  fupreme 
ilate,  exadtiy  in  the  fame  predicament,  as 

Colonies  cannot  he  trujied  with  their  o^wn  internal  ivilL 
They  remain  therefore  under  pupillage  or  regency,  governed 
ab  extra — as  to  the  jurifdidioh  as  well  as  will. 

Such  have  been  the  adlual  ftate  of  many  of  our  Colo* 
nies  in  their  firft  eftablifhment,  and  of  others  which 
we  have  acquired  by  conqueft — wherein  the  conftituents 
have  been  Roman  CathoHcks.  Such  Colonies  have  been 
governed  by  external  government,  by  a  governor,  a 
council,  judges,  and  laws  made  and  impofed  ab  extra. 
The  neceffity  of  this  fpecies  of  provincial  government.^ 
under  fuch  circumftances  of  infancy  or  incapacity,  was,  in 
my  time,  fo  clearly  underftood  and  fo  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged, even  by  the  Britifh  Colonies  themfelves, 
that  when  the  commiffioners  of  the  Colonies,  met  in 
congrefs  at  Albany  in  1754,  unanimoufly  adopted  a  plan 
of  union*,  as  propofed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  Efquire, 
the  eftablifhment  of  this  external  or  provincial  govern^ 
ment,  over  fuch  new  fettlements  as  fliould  be  made 
by  the  government  of  this  union,  was  the  mode  of  go~ 
vernmejii  fixed  for  them.  A  governor  general  named  by 
the  crown,  together  with  a  council  chofen  by  the  Colo- 
nies (in  which  choice  thefe  new  fettlements  had  no 
voice)  were,  as  a  government  external  to  them,  *'  to 
"  make  laws  for  regulating  and  governing  fuch  nev/ 
"  fettlements."  This  is  rather  a  higher  tone  of  exter- 
nal or  provincial  government,  than  even  the  govern- 
ment which  at  prelent  rules  in  Canada ;  for  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Canada  the  council  are  of,  and  inhabitants 
in,  the  community  thus  governed. 

•  Vide  Appendix,  No.  IV. 
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the  free-will  of  the  human  fy flem  does  in 
refpedt  of  the  fupreme  power  of  God  him- 
felf.     In  the  moment  that  the  Divine  Will 
determined  to  create  the  human  fyftem  having 
free-will — in  that  moment,  and  in  that  in- 
ftance  (as  I  faid  before)  he  gave  bounds  and 
limits  to  his  own  will.— Infinite  power  can- 
not do  ads  which  imply  a  contradiction  :  It 
cannot  create  a  free-agent,  and  then  ad;  to- 
wards that  agent  as  not  being  free. — The 
moment  that  the  fpirit  of  the  Britilli  govern- 
ment determined  that  the  Colonies  were  fe- 
parate,   diftind,  external  communities,   not 
having,   or  capable  of  having,  communion 
and  participation  in  the  will  of  the  fupreme 
ftate  —  and  yet   to  be  politically  free  ^   in- 
ternal freedom  of  will,  within  fuch  commu- 
nities, became  neceffary,  and  v/as  created.—- 
In   the   moment,    and  in   the   inilance,    in 
which  fuch  was  created  — the  fupreme  go- 
vernment gave  bounds  and  limits  to  its  own 
will,   excluded  from  operating  within    the 
precinds   of  the  community  thus    become 
free. — Although  this  fjpreme  will,   became 
thus  bounded,  it  was  not  annihilated  3  it  re- 
mained and  does  remain  in  a  kind  of  abey- 
ance, fo  long  as  thefe  Colonies  fhall  continue 
to  ad,  and  to  exiil:,  as  v/hat  they  are,  free, 
but  fubordinate  communities ;   and  hath  a 
right  to  interpofe,   and  to  ad  in   all  cafes 
whatfoever  as  preventive  or  ranedicd,  where 

the 
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the  prefervation  of  the  empire,  or  the  fub- 
ordination  of  the  Colonies,  make  fuch  in* 
terpolition  necefTary* 

Thefe  communities,  therefore,  exadlly  as 
man  doth  in  the  moral  freedom  of  his  will, 
do  and  have  always  pofTefled  (fo  underftood) 
a  perfect  internal  peculiar  power  of  legifla* 
tion,  within  the  limits  and  precind:s  of  their 
relpeitive  jurifdi(5tions ;  and  more  efpecially^ 
a  peculiar  proper  right,  by  adls  of  fuch  in- 
ternal legillation,  to  give  and  grant  their 
own  immediate  property,  lying  within  their 
own  jurifdidionj  m  aids  and  fubjidies  which 
are  of  good  will. — This  right,  however,  goes 
not  to  fervicesy  which  are  of  right.  The 
fupreme  government  will  of  right  claim 
the  quit  rents,  the  referved  fhare  of  mines 
and  royalties,  and  every  other  branch  of  re- 
venue which  comes  under  the  defcription 
of  fervices  referved. 

"  Ail  the  inhabitants   of  the  kingdom, 

"  (fays  Mr.  Bacon*)  held  their  eftates  un- 

*'  der  z  general  ferviee J  which  by  common 

**  right  they  were  bound    to  perform,    in 

*'  time  of  danger,  to  join  in  defence  of  their 

**  country.     This  is  the  common  fealty  all 

*'  men  owe,  and  which,  if  refufed,  renders 

*  On  Government,  Part  I.  Chap.  54. 

**  the 
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■^*  the  party  guilty  of  treafon  againft  hh 
''  country,  and  his  eftate  under  the  penalty 
*'  of  forfeiture."  Although  therefore  aids 
and  fublidies  are  of  good  will  -f ;  yet,  if  up- 
on requiiition  made  to  the  Colonies  for  fuch, 
in  fupport  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  go- 
vernment of  their  refpe6tive  communities, 
fuch  are  refufed  either  by  the  whole,  or  by 
any  particular  colony  -,  that  refufal,  fo  far 
as  it  goes  to  a  renouncing  the  fervice  which 
it  owes  to  the  fupreme  ftate — fo  far  as  it 
withdraws  from  under  the  fubordination  to 
the  general  interefi: — fo  far  as  it  goes  to  any 
claim  of  exemption  from  the  co|immon  bur- 
thens of  the  empire,  does,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  Being  of  fuch  communities, 
juilify  the  exertion  of  external  provincial 
government;,  which  otherwife  remains  fuf- 
pended,  as  I  faid  before,  in  a  ipecies  of 
abeyance. 

This  peculiar  right  of  infernal  legijlature, 
cannot,   however,   pafs  the  bounds   of  the 

t  Since  v/rltirig  the  opinion  above,  I  read  in  the  in- 
ftru<5tions  given  by  the  provincial  delegates  to  their  af- 
fembly,  the  follov^^ing  declaration. — "  We  folemnly  de- 
**  clare,  that  if  on  fuch  occafions,  We,  or  our  pofterity 
"  fhali  refufe,  negle£t,  or  decline  to  contribute,  it  will 
**  be  a  mean  and  fnanifej}  violation  of  a  plain  duty,  and  a 
"  weak  and  wicked  defertion  of  the  true  interefts  of  this 
*'  province;  vi^hich  ever  have  been,  and  muft  be  bound 
**  up  in  the  profperity  of  the  mother  country." 

lurifdidrioii 
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jurIfdi6lion  of  tlie  community — it  is  not  ex^ 
elulive  of  tliofe  a(fts  of  fupreme  external  le- 
gillature,  which  both  in  regulation  and  tax-^ 
ation  extends  up  to  the  very  bounds  of  this 
peculiar  jurifdi&on.-— This  right  of  inter- 
nal taxation  cannot  go,  in  any  way,  or  on 
any  pretence  whatfoever,  to  an  excluiion 
and  exemption  from  all  fuch  external  taxes, 
vv^hich  the  fupreme  government  by  impofls 
and  port  duties  fhall  think  fit  and  right  to 
lay  on  all  property  paiiing  (under  its  pro- 
tection) the  boundaries  of  its  ading  jurif- 
didion — The  Colonies  never  did,  in  form 
and  as  of  right,  till  the  year  1768,  claim  fuch 
exemption — they  knew  that  in  moft,  if  not 
in  all  their  charters,  it  was  an  exprefs  Jlipu- 
lation  that  they  Ihould  pay  fuch. — Notwith- 
ilanding  the  ingenuity  of  the  diftindtion  on 
which  this  novel  claim  is  founded  ^  namely, 
that  the  Colonies  ought  not  to  be  taxed  by  pa?^^ 
Uamentyfor  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  raifing.a  re- 
venue  -,  they  muft  know  that  the  port  duties, 
to  Vv^hich  they  always  fubmitted,  Vv^hich  they 
have  always  paid,  and  which  were  laid  by 
parliament — made  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
cufioms,  which  were  given  and  granted  by  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  to  the  crown,  in 
fupport  of  its  government  and  dignity. 

There  is  in  the  nature  of  the  things  them- 
felves,  in  the  rights  of  government,  and  in 
the  liberties   of  the  Colonies,   an   ej'ential 

difference 
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tiifference  between  mter7ial  and  external  taxes ^ 
and  between  the  power  of  impofing  the  one 
and  the  other,  deriving  from  the  a(^ual  di- 
Itindtion,   as  above  ftated,  between  hiternal 
and  external,  national  ziid.  provincial  govern- 
ment.    I .  The  conditions  under  which  the 
Colonics  did  firft  quit  the  realm,  and  fettle 
in  America  -,  and  on  which  their  powers  of 
government  are  eftablifhed  ;  do  exprelly  fti- 
pulate  for  the  payment  of  fublidies,   duties, 
and  impofts,  (underllood  as  port  duties)  al- 
moft  without  variation,  in  the  fame  words, 
throughout  every  charter:  On  the  other  hand, 
every  charter  does  exprefsly  or  intentionally 
make  a  diftindion  between  thofe,  and  fuch 
taxes  as  they  are  permitted  and  empowered 
to  lay  on  their  own  eftates,  real  and  perfonal, 
within  the  precinSts  and  limits  of  their  rC" 
fpeBive  territories,  or  on  fuch  tranfa(5i:ions  as 
fhall  pafs  within  their  own  jurifdiBion^ 

The  charter  of  Virginia,  after  having  di- 
rectly fixed  the  right  of  payment  of  fubli- 
dies, impofts,  and  duties,  from  the  company 
to  the  crown — and  having  made  a  grant  of 
the  fame  to  the  company  for  twenty-one 
years— has  thefe  words,  "  that  they  fhall  be 
"  free  from  all  fubjidies  and  cujloms  in  Vir- 
**  ginia  for  twenty-one  years,  and  from  all 
"  taxes  and  imp ofit ions  for  e-ver ;"  making 
not  only  an  exprefs  diftindion  in  the  mat- 

VoL.  II.  F  ter. 
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tery  but  in  the  right.  It  was  in  confequenc© 
of  this,  that  the  charters  incorporating  theniy 
or  erediing  them  into  provinces,  gave  the 
internal  governments  a  right  of  taxing  them- 
ieives  within  their  precinds. 

The  charter  of  Maryland,  in  all  thegrants= 
therein  made,  makes  an  exprefs  faving  of 
impofts,  duties,  and  cuftoms,  to  the  King, 
and  his  heirs  for  ever  y  which  the  people  of 
that  province,  by  the  exprefs  condition  of 
their  charter,  are  bound  to  pay. — Yet  the 
fame  charter,  m.akins:  the  difi:in(5tion  both  in 
matter  and  risrht,  between  internal  and  ex- 
ternal  taxation,  fays,  "  We,  our  heirs  and 
''  fucceiTors,  ihall  at  no  time  fet  and  make, 
"  or  caufe  to  be  fet,  any  impoiition,  cuftom, 
'^  or  other  taxation,,  rate,  or  contribution 
^'  whatfoever,  in  and  upon  the  dwellers  and 
^^  inhabitants  of  the  aforefaid  province,  for 
"  their  lands ^  goods,    teneme?its,  or  chattels y 

\^    WITHIN    THE    SAID   PROVINCE," 

In  the  fame  manner,  anxi  almoft  in  the 
fame  words,  all  the  charters  of  incorporation 
and  government  (which  a<3;s  are  to  be  di» 
ftinguiflied  from  the  original  grants  of  the 
lands  and  territories)  make  the  fame  diilinc- 
tion — flipulating  exprefsly  for  the  payment 
of 'all  impojls,  fiibfidiesj  and  duties,  according 
to  the  laxv  of  merchants ;  but  as  to  the  lands^ 
V     .  tenements^ 
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tenements,  and  hereditaments,  within  the 
precinBs  and  jurifdiSiioni  leaving  thofe  ex- 
cluiive,  as  objeds  of  the  taxation  of  the  fe- 
veral  legiflatures  which  are  refpe(!^ively  there- 
by eflablilhed  -,  with  power  to  ordain  and 
eflabliili  &ll  manner  of  laws,  to  impofe  taxes, 
and  to  affefs  and  levy  money  on  the  lands 
and  .hereditaments  within  their  refpeclive 
precindts. 

2.  As  the  liberty  artd  power  oiinternaPiQgi-' 
llation  was  both  intentionally  and  exprefsly 
g-ranted  to  the  Colonies  under  this  diftincftion, 
and  (o  underftood,  "  ^'  as  far  as  the  crown 
*'  could  or  might  grant :"  So  the  exercife  and 
admin iftration  of  p-overnment  tov/ards  thefe 

o 

people,  hath  been,  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
conduded  on  this  plan  -,  always  impofing  ex- 
ternal or  port  duties  ;  but  never  diredtly  lay- 
ing internal  duties  and  taxes  on  the  dwellers 
and  inhabitants  of  thofe  Colonies,  for  their 
lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  or  chat- 
tels, or  on  their  tranfadions  within  the  pre- 
cindts  of  the  jurifdidlions  of  their  feveral  ter- 
ritories. 

The  Colonies  having  been  ufed  to  this  di- 
flindtion,  by  the  courfe  and  practice  of  go- 
vernment, have,   in  their  reafonifig,   marked 

'*  Charter  of  Virginia, 

F  2  an 
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an  effential  difference  ill  the  nature  of  the 


thinp-- 


Whatever  tax  or  duty  is  impofed  on  any- 
proper  ty  imported  into  their  country,  is  in- 
deed annexed  to  that  property ^  but  not  upon 
them,  either  in  their  rights  or  perfons,  un- 
til they  choofe,  by  purchaling  that  property 
with  the  tax  annexed  to  it,  to  annex  that  tax 
alfo  to  themfelves.  But  this  they  ufed  to 
confider  as  an  aB  of  their  oivn  corifent. 

Whatever  tax  is  impofed  on  any  property 
which,  within  the  precindls  of  their  jurif- 
didiions,  is  immediately  and  intimately  unit- 
ed to  their  perfons  and  rights :  fuch  tax 
mult  be  paid,  'mnthout  any  inte^pofition  of 
their  own  will. 

The  iirft  is  external,  and  annexed  or  not, 
at  their  own  will  :  the  fecond  is  internal, 
and  abfolutely  annexed  to  what  is  infeparable 
from  them. 

Marking  this  effential  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing- — whatever  right  they  can 
be  fuppofed.  to  have  of  taxing  themfelves, 
even  although  it  ivere  exclufive,  within  the  li- 
mits and  precin(5ts  of  their  own  jurifdic- 
tions  ',  fuch  right  is  limited  by  thofe  very 
bounds,  and  canuot  go  beyond  low  water 

mark* 
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mark.  The  ading  power  of  the  empire  of 
Great  Britain  comes  up  to  this  line™ and 
hath,  as  I  lliowed  above,  a  right  (not  bound- 
ed by  any  of  the  internal  rights  of  the  Co- 
lonics or  Colonies)  to  exercife  fuch  empire 
external  to  them,  both  in  regulation  and 
taxation,  as  ail  other  ftates  have  and  do  ex- 
ercife. 

From  the  principles  of  Colonial  Govern- 
ment above  dated,  as  they  are  found  eftablifhed 
in  right  and  true  policy,  it  alfo  follov^s,  that 
all  the  executive  offices,  from  the  fupreme  ci- 
vil magiftrate,  as  locum-tencns  of  the  King, 
dov^^n  to  that  of  conftable  and  headborough, 
muft  of  right  be  eflabliflied  v/ith  all  and  the 
like  po-wers,  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  as  de- 
fined by  law  and  the  conftitution,  as  they  are 
ellablifhed  in  Great  Britain  -,  and  all  thefe 
offices  are  tlius,  defaBo,  fo  conflituted  in  the 
Colonies. 

From  the  principles  above,  it  is  of  right 
derived,  that  the  judicial  offices  and  courts 
of  juftice,  eftabliffied  within  the  precindts 
of  the  faid  communities,  have  all  thofe  jurif- 
didions  and  powers,  "  ^  as  fully  and  amply j> 

to  all  intents  and  purpofes  whatfoever,  as 
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*^  the  courts  of  King's  Bencb,  Commoii 
«>  Piens,  and  Exchequer,  within  his  Ma- 
'*  jdiy's  kingdom  of  England,  have,  and 
*'  ought  to  have ;  and  are  empowered  to 
**  give  judgment,  and  to  award  execution 
*f  thereupon." 

Hence  alfo  it  is,  that  by  the  polTeflion 
of  the  great  feal  of  the  province,  delivered 
to  his  Majefty's  governor,  and  by  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  powers  thereof — there  is  efta- 
blifhed,  within  the  precinds  of  each  refpec- 
tive  jurifdiction,  all  the  fame  and  like  powers 
of  Chancery  (except  v/here  by  charter  fpe- 
cially  excluded)  as  his  Majefly's  Chancellor, 
within  the  kingdom  of  England,  hath,  and 
of  right  ought  to  have,  by  delivery  of  the 
great  feal  of  England  :  and  hence  it  is,  that 
all  the  like  rights,  privileges,  and  powers 
follow  the  ufe,  exercife,  and  application  of 
the  great  feal  of  each  Colony  or  Province, 
within  the  precind;s  aforefaid,  as  doth  and 
ought  of  right  to  follov/  the  ufe,  exercife, 
and  application  of  the  great  feal  in  England. 

It  is  from  the  right  of  an  eftablifhment 
of  internal  intire  jurifdiBions,  as  aforefaid,  to 
which  the  fubjed;  in  the  Colony  is  amenable 
in  all  his  rights  and  aftions,  and  through 
\yhich  his  fervice  and  allegiance  mufi;  be 
derived  to  the  crown— and  from  which  no 
4  appeal 
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■apljeal  lies,  in  criminal  cafes  —  that  it  hath 
been  conceived,  that  the  Colonifl  cannot  be 
removed  from  the  j  urifdi(5lion  to  which  he  is 
amenable,  fo  as  to  be  made  amenable  to  any 
jurifdidlion   ^    external  and  foreign    to    his 
natural  and  legal  refiancy ;  to  which  fuch  fo- 
reign jurifdid:ion  he  may  be  thereby  tranf- 
ported,  and  under  which  he  may  be  brought 
to  trial,    and  receive  judgment,  contrary  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  fjbjedl,  as 
declared  by  the  fp^rit  and    intent,  and  ex^- 
prefsly  and  fpecially  by  the  iixteenth  fedion 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  adt :  And  that  if  the 
perfon  of  any  fubject,  within  the  faid  Co- 
lony,  fhould  be  feized  or  detained  by  any 
power  illuing  from  any  Court,  without  the 
jurifdidlion  of  the  Colony  where  he  had  his 
legal  rejiancy,  it  would  become  the,  duty  of 
the  courts  of  juftice,  within  fuch  Colon}^, 
to  iiliie  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.     This 
is  faid  of  the  execution  of  jufcice,  in  the  or- 
dinary courfe  of  it :  But  from  the  nature  of 
the  principles  above  led  up  to,  this  peculiar 
internal  judicial  jurifdidlion,  cannot  exclude 
the  exercife  of  the  fovereign  remedial  power 
of  the  governing  fliate  as  above  defcribed. 

*  A  doul3t  has  been  raifed  againft  this  propofition, 
from  the  following  right,  de  faSlo  \  viz.  that  the  Chief 
Juftice's  warrant  reaches  any  part  of  the  Britifh  domi- 
nions ;  and  that  it  is  a  jurifdiilion  not  foreign  in  any 
part  of  them. 

F  4  Although 
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Although,  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  there  were 
originally  no  laws  in  Rome  made  for  the  pu-s 
nifhment  of  parricide  j  there  are  no  laws  in 
being,  or  as  yet  made,  whereby  the  fupreme 
power  of  Great  Britain  may  guard  itfelf 
againfl  fuch  treafon  and  revolt,  as  it  cannot 
get  punifhed  in  the  Colonies ;  namely,  be* 
caufe  fuch  crimes  were  not  in  Rome,  and 
are  not  as  yet  in  the  Colonies  known,  or 
conceived  to  exifl: :  Yet  if  any  fuch  adls  of 
treafon  and  revolt  £houl.d  be  committed  in 
the  Colonies,  and  fuch  fhould  be,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  general  fpirit  of  the  Colo^ 
nies,  that  jufcice  could  not  be  done  there^ 
Vipon—^-^i)e  fupreme' J ove?^eign  power  cannat 
remain,  nay,  it  cannot  exiji  any  longer,  with- 
out its  remedy ;  and  therefore  hath  a  right  to 
fuch.  When  I  fay,  there  are  not  as  yet  any 
fuch  lav/s  in  being,  as  can  regularly  take  the 
fubjed;  from  his  internal  jurifdidion,  and 
bring  him  to  Great  Britain  to  be  tried — -I  do 
it  as  I  think  that  the  old  ftatute  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  made  for  the  trial  of  treafons 
committed  out  of  the  realm — is  in  like  man-; 
ner,  as  I  have  above  defcribed  the  fupreme 
power  of  the  mother  ftate  to  be,  limited  by 
the  creation  of  thefe  colonial  in  tire  jurifdic-? 
tions,  who  have  ads  and  laws  (to  which 
the  crown  hath  con  fen  ted)  for  the  trial  and 
punifhment  of  treafons  within  themfelves ; 
^nd  becaufe  I  think,  that  the  applying  the 
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purvieu  of  that  ftatute,  which  v/as  made  to 
hring  Julfje^s  of  the  realm ,  who  had  com-» 
mitted  treaibn  out  of  the  realm  (where  there 
was  no  criminal  jurifdidion  to  which  they 
could  be  amenable)  to  trial  within  the 
realm,  under  that  criminal  jurifdidiion,  to 
which  alone,  by  their  legal  reliancy  and  al- 
legiance, they  were  amenable,  does  not  iland 
with  the  cafe  of  a  fubjefr,  not  of  the  realm, 
whofe  legal  refiancy  is  without  the  realm,  and 
within  another  jurifdidion,  and  who  is,  by 
that  reliancy,  and  by  his  allegiance,  amen- 
able to  that  jurifdidiion,  authorifed  to  try 
and  give  judgment  upon  all  capital  offences 
whatfoever,  without  appeal :  And  becaufe  I 
do  not  think,  that  the  court  erected  by  adt 
of  parliament,  in  the  nth  and  12th  of  Wil- 
liam III.  c.  7,  for  the  trial  of  piracies,  fe- 
lonieSj  and  robberies  committed  in  or  upon 
the  fea,  or  in  any  haven,  river,  creek,  or 
place,  where  the  admiral  has  jurifdioiion,  does 
any  way  affe(fl:  the  cafe  I  ftated.  Nor  does 
the  fourteenth  fedlion  of  that  adt,  (diredring 
that  the  commiffioners,  of  whom  fuch  court 
confifts,  may  iflue  their  v/arrant  for  the  ap- 
prehending fuch  pirates,  &c.  in  order  to 
their  being  tried  in  the  Colonies,  or  fent 
into  E?igla?idJ  any  way  fupercede  the  jurif- 
didlions  of  the  courts  in  the  Colonies  and 
plantations,  and  authorife  the  taking  fuch 
pirates  as  criminals,  from  thofe  jurifdiSlions  \ 

becaufe 
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becaufe  thisTtatote  refpecls  crimes  committed 
in  fuch  places  only  "where  the  admiral  has 
^'  ja-rifdidiior],"  and  cafes  to  v/hich  the  jurif- 
didlionof  thofe  provincial  courts  do  not  extend. 

'  From  the   rights  explained   by  this  line 
of  Colonial  Government  to    be   eflabliihed 
as    above,    it    is    derived- — —that    in    like 
manner  as  "  the  eommiand  and  difpoiition 
"  of  the  militia,   and  of  all  forces  by  fea 
'*  and  land,  and  of  all  foi'ts  and  places  of 
*'  ftrength,   is,  and  by  the  laws  of   Eng- 
**  land  ever  was,   the   undoubted  right  of 
*'  his  Majefty,  and  his   royal  predeceiTors, 
**  Kings  and  ^leens  of  England,   within  his 
*'  Majefty's    realms,    and    dominions  -f    in 
]ike  manner  as  the  fupreme  military  power 
and  command   (fo  far   as    the   conftitution 
knows  and  will  juftify  its  ellablifhment)  is 
infeparably  annexed  to,  and  forms  an  eflen- 
tial  part  of,  the  office  of  fupreme  civil  ma- 
giilrate,  the  King  :   So  in  like  manner,  in  all 
governments    under   the   King,    where    the 
conilituents  are  Britifh  fubjeits,  and  where 
the  communities  are  Britilh,  having  -political 
Hberty  ;    the   fupreme    military    command, 
within  the  precindis  of  fuch  jurifdi(flions, 
muft  be  infeparably  annexed,  and  is  defaSio, 
to   the   office  of  fupreme  civil   magiftrate, 
his  Majefty's  vice-regent,  lieutenant,  or  lo- 
€um-tenens,  in  what  form  foever  eftabliffi-. 
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ed  :  So  that  the  King  cannot  by  any  com-? 
iniffion  of  regency^,    by  any  commiilion  or 
charter  of  government,  feparate  or  withdraw 
the  fupreme  command  of  the  military,  from 
the  office  of  fupreme  civil  magiftrate,   ei- 
ther by  referving  this  command  in  his  ov/n 
hands,  to  be  exercifed  and  executed,  inde- 
pendent of  the  civil  power,  nor  by  granting 
a  diftind;  comnoiffion  to  any  mihtary  com- 
mander in  chief,  fo  to  be  exercifed  and  exe- 
cuted— -but  more  efpecially,  not  vv^ithin  fuch 
jurifdidions    v/here   fuch   fupreme   military 
power  (fo  far  as  the  conflitution  knows,  and 
will  juflify  the  fame)  is  already  granted  snd 
gnnexed  to  the  office  of  fupreme  civil  ma- 
giftrate.   Nay  further,  the  fupreme  and  fo- 
vereign  pov/er  of  the  ftate,  w/jik  the  Colo- 
nies   re?fiai?z  and  aB  as  fubordinate,    and  as 
what  they  are,  cannot  eftablifli.  any  law  mar- 
tial, or  military  command,  which  may  fur- 
percede  and  not  be  fubjedl  to  the  fupreme 
civil  magiftrate,  within  the  refpediive  pre- 
cinds  of  the  jurifdid:ions  of  fuch  Colonies j 
and  plantations— Becaufe,  if  it  could,  then 
(while  openly,  and  according  to  the  rights  of 
the  crown,  and  the  liberties  of  Britifh  fub- 
jeds,  it  appeared  to   eflabliili  a  Britifh  con- 
ftitution  of  political  liberty)  it  v/ould  efca- 
blifh  a  military  power  and  defpotifm — which 
implies  a  contradidion.   This  ftate  of  rights, 
fiowever,  which,  while  the  empire  is  fafe  ^ 
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while  the  Colonies  remain  in  the  due  order 
of  their  fubordination,  and  ad:  as  what  they 
are  ;  excludes  all  fuch  fupe reeding  power  ; 
cannot  bar  that  fuperin tending  fovereign 
power  from  exercifmg,  in  cafes  of  extreme 
neceffity,  a  dictatorial,  or  cenforial  and  re- 
medial power,  v/hich  all  ftates  muft  have 
within  them,  nequid  detrimenti  capiat  refpub^ 
Ilea,  and  that  the  union,  vitality,  and  effici- 
ency of  the  fupreme  empire  may  be  preferv- 
ed  and  maintained.  By  the  very  conditions 
under  which  the  fupreme  fovereign  power 
of  Great  Britain  is  bound  to  protedt  the 
Colonies  from  outward  danger,  and  under 
which  it  is  bound  to  preferve  them  united, 
and  fubordinate  to  the  empire — it  mull  ne- 
ceilarily  have  a  right  to  exercife  and  exert  a 
fupreme  military  power;  which  goes  over 
and  fupercedes  all  other,  whenever  the  cafe 
v/hich  requires  it,  comes  into  exiilence. 

The  doctrines  which  derive  from  theanaly- 
iis  above  made,  tried  alfo  by  applying  them  to 
the  fad  in  the  confiiitutions  of  the  Colonies,  do 
eftabliili  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  as  fove- 
reio-n  and  fupreme  over  the  Colonies,  ht  the 
intendment  and  remembrance  of  law,  in  all  cafes 
whitfoever;  and  in  the  adual  exercife  of  it, 
in  all  caf:s  v/hich  are  neceffary  to  its  being,  as 
fuch.  They  at  the  fame  time  fix  in  the  moil 
perfed-  fecuritj,  the  free-wili  ahfolute  of  the 
-6  Colmiess 
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Colonies,  fo  far  as  it  is  confifient  with  a  fuboi'di- 
?iation.  As  they  do  not  give  up  any  of  the 
rights  of  the  fuprcmacy  of  Great  Britain  j 
as  they  do  not  break  down  any  of  the  bar- 
riers of  the  liberties  of  the  Colonies  :  I  will 
from  them  venture  to  define  the  e?npire  of 
Great  Britain  to  be,  in  jiirifdiBion  and  kgif- 
lation,  fupreme  over  the  Colonies ,  in  all  cafes 
whatfoever,  except  where  it  is  necejfarily  li?nit~ 
ed  by  its  own  power  in  the  creation  of  external 
communities,  having  political  freedom  ;  and  that 
the  Colonies  have  of  right,  internal  govern- 
ment,  both  in  jurifdiSfion  and  legiflation,  per- 
feBly  free  in  all  cafes  whatfoever,  except  in  fuch 
as  break  that  Jiibordination,  which  Colonies 
of  Britijh  fubjeBs,  fettled  on  the  lands  of  the 
mother  country,  owe  to  it,  and  to  its  govern??ient. 

While  THIS  LINE  of  Colonial  Go- 
vernment defines  theprecife  relation  which 
fubfifts  in  nature,  and  right,  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies  ;  I  hope  Great  Bri- 
tain will  not  difdain  it,  in  that  it  does  not  give 
more  power  to  its  empire,  than  even  God  hin:« 
felf  hath  over  the  human  fyflem  :  I  hope  the 
Colonies  w411  not  revolt  at  it,  in  that  it  does 
not  give  them  more  liberty  than  that  which 
the  human  fyfcem  enjoys,  in  its  fubordination 
to  the  fupreme  Being.  This  line,  not  only  in 
its  general  theory  ellablifhes  the  rights  of  the 
;*mpire,  a-nd  fecures  the  liberties  of  the  people^ 

but 
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feat  in  pradice  and  in  its  application,  (as  hath 
been  feen  above)  goes  to  all  cafes  wherever  it 
becomes  necelTary,  without  endangering  thofe 
liberties  ^  as  it  would  imply  a  eontradidiion,- 
whatever  may  be  its  power,  that  it  fhould 
have  a  right  to  deflroy  the  lead  of  them, 
while  the  Colonies  remain  as  w4iat  they  ac- 
tually are.  This  line,  in  theory,  in  prad:icey 
and  in  every  application  of  it,  gives  the  Co- 
lonies an  intire  internal  jurifdidion,  and 
perfed;  freedom  of  legiilation,  fo  long  as 
they  remain,  as  free,  fo  Jubordinate,  feparate 
communities, 

T^his  hath  been  the  line  of  the  admimfira-* 
tion  of  the  government  of  Engla72d,  to- 
wards the  Colonies,  and  of  their  obedience 
towards  its  fupreme  empire,  for  near  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  There  have  been  aberra- 
tions on  both  fides  of  it,  from  both  parties  7 
but  there  never  was  on  our  part  an  exprefs 
departure  from  it,  until  when,  in  the  year 
3  764,  we  exerted  a  right  of  exerciiing  exter- 
nal government  over  the  Colonies,  by  impof- 
ing  internal  taxes  on  them  :  nor  on  the  part 
of  the  Colonies,  imtil  fince  the  year  1768  ; 
they  not  only  in  docflrine,  but  by  deeds,  de- 
nied the  right  which  Great  Britain  hath,  of 
impoiing  external  taxes,  on  property  paffing 
into,  or  coming  out  from  their  jurifdidiions 
and    precind:s,    by   impofls,    cufloms,    and. 

other 
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Other  port  duties  levied  and  paid  on  the  boun- 
dary of  its  own  jurifdidlion  -,  nor  until,  by  af- 
ferting  that  the  minifters  and  officers  of  the 
crown,  adminiftering  the  government  of  the 
Colonies,  are  the  fervants  ( exclu lively  fo  un- 
derftood)  of  the  Colonies,  and  fliould  therefore 
be  paid  by  them  alone  ;  until  by  adions  in 
maintenance  of  thefe  excluiive  claims,  their 
condud;  ¥/ent  to  the  fubveriion  of  colonial, 
and  to  the  eredtion  of  national  go'vernment 
within  their  jurifdidions. 

It  vv^ili  be  "  an  infinitely  more  arduous 
**  talk,  if  it  be  poffible,"  to  refl:ore  peace 
between  us,  than  it  hath  been  found  to  be, 
to  draw  this  line ;  if  in  the  fpirit  of  our  po- 
litics we  do  not  Both  lincerely,  in  good 
faith,  and  in  perfed  confidence  return  to  it. 

When  Great  Britain  faw  that  Ihe  had 
exceeded  in  her  power,  and  had  advanced 
beyond  this  line  ^  the  good  humour  and 
honour  of  the  nation,  repreffed  back  its  ftep 
and  returned  to  it. 

The  Colonies  have  now  in  their  turn  ad- 
vanced beyond  this  line— when  comingforth, 
without  the  precinds  of  their  jurifdidions, 
they  obflrud  our  national  government  in 
parts  where  we  have  a  right  to  exercife  it : 
when  fixing  in  thefe  parts,  external  to  their 
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communities,  pojis  of  claim  which  they  fortifi 
againjl  our  rights,  even  within  our  own  ju- 
rifdidtion — when  they  fay  that  we  have  no 
right  to  lay  external  taxes— when  they  refift 
the  execution  of  thofe  ads  of  parliament, 
which  fhould  colled  them  on  the  bounda- 
ries of  our  ading  jurifdidion — when  they 
attempt,  as-above  explained,  to  ered  national 
government  within  their  peculiar  jurifdic- 
tions  :  The  Colonies  (I  fay)  have  in  their 
turn  exceeded,  and 

*'  At  one  flight  bound,  have  overleap'd  all  bounds." 

Notwithilanding,  therefore,  the  univerfal 
prevalence,  which  j^^rj-,  jealoujies,  and  other 
feverijh  paffions   have   given   to   thefe  opi- 
nions *  :  notwithftanding  the  prefent  una- 
nimity 

^  *  The  cafe  ftated,  in  the  courfe  of  the  argument,  goes 
only  to  the  matter  of  right :  But  as  there  are  other  reafon- 
ings,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  right  may  be  juflly 
Carried — it  will  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  here,  by  way  of 
note,  the  line  and  efFedt  of  that  reafoning. — l^hey  fay, 
with  fome  ground  of  juftice,  that  where,  and  in  every 
cafe,  in  which  we  exa(51:,  and  enjoy,  the  monopoly  of 
trade  with  the  Colonies,  as  that  goes  to  the  deriving  from 
their  commerce  every  poffible  profit  which  can  arife  ; 
the  fupcr-adding  taxes  to  this  utmoft  profit,  is  abfurd  and 
unjuft.  With  whatever  truth  this  may  be  faid,  it  is 
not  more  abfurd  and  unjuft  in  the  Colonies,  than  what 
has  been  conftantiv  done  in  the  Eaft  India  trade,  &:c.  in 
England.  But  if  from  reafons  of  expediency,  and  from 
a  fpirit  of  moderation,  Great  Britain  fliould  give  up  the 

exertion 
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nimity  with  which  the  Colonics,  and  Ca- 
lonies  in  their  colled:ive  meetings,  make 
thefe  claims  of  exemption  as  rights ;  I  am 
fure,  if  ever  time  and  feafon  would  give  them, 
opportunity  of  returning  to  their  old  affec- 
tions j  if  they  would  refer  this  point  to 
their  own  honour ;  if  they  are  fincere  in 
faying,  *'  That  all  which  they  deiire^  is  to 
**  be  placed  on  the  ftanding,  on  which  they 
**  were  originally  put  ;"  they  alfo  in  their 
turn  would  fall  back  to  this  line^  as  beifig 
that  on  which  they  originally  flood.  This,  if 
fome  ftrange  combination  of  events  does  not 
give  rife  to  new  fyftems  of  things,  is  the 
only  fafe  line  of  peace  ;  here  muft  th^flrfl  ftep 
©/"pacification  be  fixed.— But  if  all  tem- 
per is  loft  ;  if  all  that  truft  and  confidence, 
with  which  men  can  meet  in  bufinefs,  is 
deftroyed ;  if  the  fpirit  of  peace  is  flown  ^ 

exertion  of  its  right,  in  all  cafes  whatfoever ;  wherein  the 
mo?iopoly  operates  ;  are  the  Colonies  aware  how  much. 
more,  and  with  how  much  more  inconvenience  to  them. 
Great  Britain  might  avail  itfelf  of  a  revenue,  by  laying 
duties  on  thofe  articles,  in  which  they  are  permitted  a 
trade  unreftri61;ed  by  any  monopoly  ?  If  Great  Britairi 
was  to  impcfe  duties,  to  be  paid  at  the  ports  of  the  Colo- 
nies, on  the  exportation  of  rice,  corn,  and  all  other  com- 
modities with  which  they  are  now  permitted  to  trade  with 
foreign  nations  and  their  colonies;  the  argument  of  the: 
monopoly  could  not  operate  in  bringing  forward  any 
right  to  oppofe  to  this  exertion  :  and  I  am  fure  they  would 
not  know  how,  in  prudence  towards  their  own  intereft^ 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  fuch  duties. 
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this  old  Jlanding,  as  they  call  it,  can  be  no 
longer  the  balis  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Britifh  empire,  in  its  adminiftration  of  the 
government  of  its  Colonies  :  We  muft  look 
iox  fome  other  line  of  pacification,  onfome  other 
ground. 

No  other  line  of  pacification  remains, 
than  either  that  the  Colonies  be  admitted 
into  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  by  a 
general  Britifi  Union ;  or  that  they  have  a 
Parliament  of  their  own  under  an  American 
Union,  There  is  no  other  part  in  the  alter- 
native, than  that  they  be  put  either  in  the 
fituation  of  Scotland,  or  in  that  of  Ireland. 

A  Britijh  Union  of  all  the  Britifh  do- 
minions, by  admitting  the  American  Colo- 
nies into  parliament,  has  been  now  for  near 
twenty  years  repeatedly  recommended  to 
this  country,  by  thofe  who  knew  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  both  countries,  as  they  flood 
related  to,  and  connecfled  with  each  other. 
The  firft  part  of  this  work  contains,  a  full 
explanation  of  the  grounds  and  necelTary 
procedures  of  this  meafure.  When  it  was  iirfl 
propofed,  within  the  period  of  the  lail:  war, 
it  might  have  been  ealily,  and  would  have 
been  chearfully  carried  into  execution.  Ten 
years  ago  it  was  not  yet  defperate — but  the 
fpirit  of  this    country   difdained  the  idea : 

and- 
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and  the  government  of  it  never  will  or  can 
engage  in  any  fuch  meafure,  vv^hich  the  fpirit 
of  the  people  does  not  take  the  lead  of  and 
demand.  *  We  wretched  empirics  who  have 
entertained  the  idea,  and  have  written  about 
it,  have  been  treated  as  Utopians. — This  in- 
terefting  and  decilive  crifis  of  the  affairs  of 
this  country,  wherein  a  Britilh  Union  might 
have  been  formed,  has  been  treated  like  Friar 
Bacon's  brazen  head  in  the  puppet-fliew.-— 
The  nation,  whom  it  concerned  to  watch  it, 
llept  while  it  pronounced— T/);;^  u  to  come, 
"—'Time  /j-.— -They  are  awakened  now  with 
the  breaking  up  of  the  charm,  and  have 
only  heard — Times paji.  The  Colonies  now 
in  their  turn  have  learnt  to  renounce  this 
union.  To  obviate  even  the  offer  of  it, 
they  previoully  reject  it :  they  fay  //  is  im-^ 
praSficable,  and  will  not  hear  of  it.  This 
fymptom  (a  mortal  one  there)  fhowed  itfelf 
early  in  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  pro- 
vinces found  it  their  intereft,  and  therefore 
took  the  fpirit  to  -f-  reject  the  communioa 

*  See  two  letters  at  the  end. 

+  Ipfa  denique  Julia  [lex  lata  eft]  qua  lege  civitas  efl; 
foclis  &  Latinis  data.  Qiii  fundi  populi  fadli  non  eflent, 
civitatem  non  haberent.  In  quo  magna  contentio  Hera- 
clienfuim,  &  Neapolitanorum  fuit :  cum  magna  pars  in 
iis  civitatibus  foederis  fui  libertatem,  civitati  anteferret. 

Cicero  orat.  pro  Balbo,  §  i. 
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of  tlie  city  of  Rome,  even  when  offered  to 
them  ',  preferring  a  fubordination,  wh'c&  they 
found  could  not  he  very  JiriBly  exadied  of  the?n, 
to  the  being  united  in  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  pre-eminences  of  the  city. 

If  our  Colonies  by  any  new-excited  pro- 
perty of  attraction  amonglf  themfelves,  are 
drawing  together  in  an  American  Union  r  If 
we  find  this  American  attraction  to  be  ekc- 
trical'i  having  learnt  how  this  is  raifed  by 
friction,  we  fhould  know  that  the  application 
of  force  will  the  more  encreafe  its  power. 
If  this  then  be  the  cafe,  that  being  let  alone, 
they  will  form  an  union  j  and  that  being 
agitated  by  oppoiition  from  without,  they 
will  the  fooner,  the  clofer,  and  the  firmer 
coalefce;  what  remains  for  us  to  do,  but 
juil  that  very  thing,  \^ihich  if  Philip  of 
Spain  had  done,  the  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands would  not  have  fallen  off  from  his 
government  ?  If  he  had  put  his  own  govern- 
ment, in  that  fplrit  and  temper  of  it  which 
was  prad:icable,  at  the  head  of  an  imion,  which 
he  might  have  feen  he  could  not  prevent,  his 
lieutenant  might  have  been  at  this  day  Stadt- 
holder  of  the  united  provinces. 

It  would,  upon  the  Vv^hole  of  things,  have 
been  happy  even  for  the  provinces  them- 
felves, had  their  government  taken  at  firfl 
6  this 
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this  monarchical  form.  The  wife  and  tem- 
perate amongft  them  faw  this;  and  when 
they  feparated  from  the  Spanilh  go^^ernment, 
•they  fought  to  put  themfelves  under  the 
English  in  this  very  form  *.  Had  it  been 
the  fpirit  of  the  Englifli  policy,  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  to  have  eftabliflied  her  lim- 
tenafit  as  a  Stadtholder  -,  had  it  even  been 
the  temper  of  thofe  whom  flie  fent  to  com- 
mand in  thefe  provinces,  to  have  adied  in  that 
fpirit  and  charad;er  j  thefe  provinces  might 
have  been  at  this  day  parts  of  the  Britifh 
dominions,  under  a  liadtholder,  lieutenant 
of  the  kings  of  England. 

Such  hath  been  invariably  the  courfe  of 
human  affairs,  that,  wherever  a  country  hath 
been  originally  divided  into  a  number  of 
fmall  free  independent  ftates,  the  necejjity  of 
a  common  referee,  who  hath  povv^er  fufficient 
over  all  to  carry  into  execution  thofe  regula- 
tions and  remedies  vvhich  are  required  by 
all,  hath  always  obliged  thefe  feveral  ftates 
to  create  fome  one  fuch  referee  amongll 
themfelves,  or  to  call  in  one  from  w^ithout. 
If  this  eftabliflim.ent  is  formed  on  precon*- 
ceived  modes  of  policy,  the  government  may 
be  that  of  laws :  If  it  be  only  dragged  into 
.exiftence  by  power  and  force,  the  eitablifh" 

*  Vide  Appendix,  N°  III, 
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ment  mui1:.bq^  as  it  always  has  been,  the  go^ 
vernment  of  men.  Nor  can  the  community 
arrive  even  at  that  wretched  ilate  of  peace, 
founded  in  a  deprivation  of  freedom,  but 
through  a  feries  of  the  mofl  depreffing  mi- 
feries,  in  the  dreadful  trial  of  war. 

If  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  are  come 
to  that  dreadful  crifis,  that  they  are  no 
longer  to  remain  on  their  old  fianding :  If 
there  cannot  be  a  Britijh  union :  may  the 
Americans  fee  and  be  convinced,  that  the 
fafefl  and  happiefl  form  of  a7i  America?} 
union^  is  that  *  v/hereof  a  Britifh  Stadtholder, 
X^ieutenant  of  the  crown,  may  have  the  lead, 
command,  and  government,  under  fuch  efta- 
bli(hments     as     derive    from    preconceived 

*  Vide  Appendix,  N°  III.  Notae  breviores  tangentes 
Statum  &Gubernai:ionem  Provin.Unitarum  fub  aufpiciis 
Eiiz.  Reginae,   1589. 

This  paper  gives  ?  mode]  in  fa6t,  that  may  explain 
what  I  fuggeft  here  only  in  theory  :  and  does,  at  the 
fame  time,  point  out  what  may  come  in  future  events  if 
the  prefent  crifis  is  not  v.'ifely  and  firmly  managed,  I 
had  intended  to  have  added  a  commentary  on  thefe  notes, 
applying  them  to  the  ftate  of  our  provinces  and  Colo- 
nies ;  but  the  more  I  have  read  them,  the  more  clearly  \ 
faw  that  fuch  was  unneceffary. 

That  the  publick,  whom  it  concerns,  may  alfo  fee, 
what  were,  in  the  year  I754>  the  fentiments  of  our  Co- 
lonies, colle61^ed  in  an  authentic  manner,  on  this  fubje6l, 
I  have  alfo  added  a  *  plan  propofed  and  ujianimoufly 
agreed  to  in  congrefs,  and  fent  over  to  Great  Britain. 

*  Appendix,  No.  IV^ 
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modes  of  policy,  before  it  fhall  be  driven  on 
hy  force  !  And  may  Britain  have  the  tem- 
per, the  fpirit,  and  the  v^ifdom,  to  take  fuch 
lead  I 

As  to  the  forms  of  fuch  eftablifhment, 
it  Vi^ill  be  time  enough  to  fpeak  to  thofe, 
when  the  fpirit  of  policy  (hall  call  for  them 
— What  concerns  all,  Ihould  be  conlidered 
of  all. 

I  have  here  ftated  that  alternative  in  which 
the  politics  of  this  kingdom,  refpecling 
America,  muft  be  engaged,  if  we  quit  the 
old Jlanding :  Yet  -^.s  1  have,  in  every  thing 
that  I  have  faid  in  public,  in  every  thing 
which  I  have  written  or  done,  laboured  to 
fet  matters  on  that  ground— a.nd  as  I  ftill 
hope  (if  God,  for  the  great  ends  of  his  pro- 
vidence, has  not  decreed  otherwife)  that 
we  may  fall  back  again  to  it :  I  reft  all  my 
hopes  and  wifties  for  the  welfare  and  ex- 
iftence  of  the  Britifh  empire  on  that  alone. 
The  old  boundaries  are  known,  and  are 
thofe  of  peace — any  new  ones  muft  be  fet 
in  blood. 
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SI N  C  E  I  had  written  the  foregoing  trea- 
tife,  I  have  received  the  Inftrudlions  of 
the  Provincial  Deputies  in  Penfylvania  giv^n 
to  their  Reprefentatives  :  together  with  the 
argumentative  part  of  the  draught  of  thefe 
inftrucftions,  pubHfhed  fepara,tely,  as  *  an 
mfay  on  the  Co7ifiituttonal  Power  of  Great 
JBritain  over  the  Colonies  in  America, 

The  declared  purport  of  thefe  Inftrudtions, 
and  of  this  ElTay,  are  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
foregoing  treatife;  namely,  ''  -f  the  tracing 
"  a  line  between  the  rights  of  the  mother 
**  country,  and  thofe  of  the  Colonies  /'  to 
the  end,  that  they,  "  J  attaining  fome  de- 
"  gree  of  certainty  concerning  their  lives, 
**  liberties,  and  properties,"  **  ||  Harmony 
"  between  Great  Britain  and  thofe  Colonies 
may  be  promoted,  and  eUablifhed  on  a 
conJlitiitio7ial  foundation ;"    fuch,    as   that 


a 


^  Printed  in  Philadelphiaj  and  reprinted  by  J.  Almon, 
Jjondon  17741 
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*^  they  and  their  poflerity  may  for  ever  re- 
**  m-SiXn  fubordinate  to  and  dependent  upon  the 
"  parent  flate :"  "  *  Which  fubmiffion, 
**  (they  fay)  our  reafon  approves,  our  afFec- 
"  tion  didiates,  our  duty  commands,  and 
**  our  intereft  enforces."  Under  this  idea, 
the  Inftrudions  and  the  ElTay  demand,  from 
me  at  Icaft,  the  moft  attentive  examination. 
Thefe  profeffions  coming  from  the  whole 
body  of  a  ferious  people,  in  fo  ferious  a  crilis 
of  affairs,  deferve  every  attention  that  every 
man  v^ho  wiflies  peace  to  the  Britifh  empire 
can  give  them.  The  draughtfman  of  thefe 
papers  has,  in  a  former  v^ork,  fhewn  him- 
{t\i  to  be  fo  ingenious  and  acute  a  reafoner, 
fo  able  a  writer,  and  is  fo  univerfally  looked 
up  to  in  America,  as  an  honefl  and  confci- 
entious  man,  that  every  thing  which  he  writes 
on  this  fubjed:,  deferves  to  be  thoroughly  and 
deliberately  examined. 

The  line  which  is  here  laid  down  in  the 
Inftrudions,  and  defcribed  in  the  argu- 
mentative part,  in  the  Effay,  runs  a  very 
different  courfe  from  that  which  my  analyfis 
hath  led  me  in  :  and  I  am  forry  to  fee  it 
propofed  under  fuch  a  quejiionable  fonn,  that, 
I  fear,  it  is  never  likely  to  become  a  line 
OF  PACIFICATION,  as  not  being,  I  think. 
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drawn  on  coiijlitutional  ground  -,  nor  ftanding 
on  the  true  '*  boundary."  It  appears  to  me 
to  come  forward  beyond  this  boundary,  not 
iimply  as  a  defence  covering  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Colonies,  but  eredled  as  an 
advanced pojii  fortified  againfl,  what,  I  think, 
the  true  and  conlHtutional  fovereignty  of 
the  mother  ftate.  I  ihall  therefore  endea- 
vour to  ftate  and  examine  it,  both  on  its 
own  principles,  and  by  thofe  which  I  have, 
by  a  careful  analylis,  been  led  up  to. 

The  idea  of  this  line  has  been  formed  un- 
der contemplation  of  fome  "  *  original  con- 
**  tradt"    between    Great    Britain    and    the 
American  Colonies,   on  reciprocal  terms  of 
fovereignty  and  iubordination ;  which  con- 
trad:  adfum  habens  tranfeunfem,   hath  never 
been  defined,  never  mutually  underilood,  fo 
as  to  be  fixed  -,  and  which  is,  at  length,  by 
a  total  miiunderitandiiig,  come  to  an  abfo^ 
lute  mifaliiance  :  Which,  therefore,  accord^ 
ing  to  this  idea  mull  be  now  de  novo  formed, 
by  **  "f*  a  mutual  compadl,"  on  intirely  new 
ground,  fuiting  the  prefent  relation  of  the 
contracting  parties,  "  not  to   be  altered  in 
*•*  future  J  without  mutual  confent," 

In   order   to  have  a?iy  ground  whereon  to 
draw  this  line,  various  preliminaries  are  re- 

*  P.  95.  t  P.  25,  %  P.  27. 
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quired  to  be  fettled.  Great  Britain  mufi 
make  fun  dry  renunciations  of  powers  faid  to 
be  allumed  beyond  right :  its  legijlature  is 
required  to  repeal  majiy  of  its  a5is,  as  in- 
confiilent  with  the  corfiitiitional  foundation  ; 
whereon  the  reafonings  and  the  inllruttions 
of  the  provincial  delegates  determine  that 
this  line  muil  ftand. 

I  fhall  {late  and  examine  thefe  prelimi- 
naries, as  contained  in  this  prefent  .ulti- 
fiiatum,  v/hich  is  never  to  be  "  *  relin- 
'^^  quilhed  nor  intermitted;"  "  -f- every  mo- 
"^  dification  and  qualification  of  which  is 
**  inadmiffible/' 

I.  The  firll  article  requires  a  renuncia- 
tion, on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  '^  of  all 
^*  the  powers  under  the  flatute  of  the  35th 
"  of  Hen.  VIIL  c.  2.  ''  An  ad:  for  the  trial 
'^  of  treafons  committed  out  of  the  Kings 
**  dominions."  It  v^ould  be  unworthy  the 
importance  of  the  prefent  confideration,  to 
cavil  at  the  extent  given  in  words  to  this  re- 
quifition  -,  the  delegates  can  only  mean,  fa 
far  as  concerns  the  fuhjeB  refient  within  the 
jur  if  diet  ions  of  the  Colonics. 

Thole  who  think  there  is  a  doubt  (amongft 
whom  I  have  fcated  myfelf  to  be  one)  whe^^ 

*    P26,  t    P.  27. 
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ther  the  purvue  of  this  a(ft,(made  before  theri 
were  Colonies,  and  having  refpedt  only  to 
fuch  fituations,  out  of  his  Majefiys  dominmis, 
where  jiirifdiBions  were  not  ejiablijhed  for  le- 
gal remedy,  and  execution  of  juilice,  in 
cafe  of  treafons  fo  committed)  was  ever 
meant  to  extend  to  any  parts  within  his  Ma- 
jejiy's  dominions^  where  jurifdicflions  were 
erected  for  the  trials  of  fuch ;  and  from  the 
judgment  of  which  there  lies  no  appeal  in 
fuch  cafes  ;  may  think  this  requifition  un- 
neceifary.  But  if,  couched  under  this  de- 
mand, the  Colonifts  exoed;,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain  iliould  renounce  all  means  of  remedy 
againfl:  treafons  committed,  while  the  go- 
vernments and  judicatories  of  the  Colonies 
cannot,  or  do  not  operate  againft  fuch  overt- 
adts,  as  go  to  the  denying  their  dependence 
on,  and  fubordination  to,  the  mother  coun- 
try— they  can  be  confidered  only  as  requir- 
ing the  flate  of  the  mother  country  to  re- 
nounce the  powers  and  right  of  felf -prefer - 
i)ation  ',  and  as  requiring  it  at  the  moment  hi 
which  the  fuppofed  condudl,  of  the  Coloniils 
puts  the  regions  of  the  Colonies  in  that  very 
predicament  which  was  the  ground  of  this 
ilatute  :  For  if  treafons  are  committed  in  the 
Colonies,  and  abetted,  or  at  leail  not  reftrain- 
ed,  and  punifhed  by  the  authorities  efba- 
blifhed  there  5  that  ftate  of  things  muft  be 
confidered  as  an  abfolute  dilTolution  of  their 

govejnn^ent,' 
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government,  fo  far  as  it  derives  from  the 
crown,  and  they  Ji and  in  the  cafe  to  which  the 
i}urvue  of  this  aB  goes. 

Jn  the  ordinary  courfe  of  colonial  govern- 
ment, and  in  ordinary  cafes,  where  and  when 
the  powers  of  the  crown  can  ad:,  and  have 
legal  remedy  againft  treafons ;  it  is  furely 
of  the  true  fpirit  of  colonial  government, 
that  the  fubjecSt  refient  in  the  Colonies 
fliould  be  tried  by  his  peers,  within  their 
own  internal  jurifdidions,  to  which  they  are 
amenable,  and  from  which  there  lies  no  ap- 
peal in  criminal  cafes. 

The  next  renunciation  required  of  Great 
Britain  is,  (as  there  expreifed)  of  all  powers 
of  internal  legiflation.  Inflead  of  objeding 
to  the  expreffion,  I  will  take  the  intent  of 
it:  It  means  all  ^owt^. of  foreign  legiflation, 
ading  from  without,  on  the  internal  rights 
of  the  community  over  which  fuch  legifla- 
tion, external  to  that  community,  is  exer- 
cifed. 

I  cannot  here  add  to  what  I  have  already 
written  on  this  point,  either  in  defcribing 
the  difference  between  internal  and  external, 
provincial  and  national  legiflation  ^  or  in 
marking  the  precife  boundary  between  the 
rights  of  government  of  Great  Britain,  and 
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thofe  of  the  Colonies.  As  I  have  defined 
and  defcribed  colonial  government,  I  have 
there  fhovi^n,  that  in  the  intend?nent  and  re- 
membrance of  law,  the  pov^er  of  parliament, 
as  afupreme  cenforial  or  remedial  power,  mud 
be  fuppofed  to  have  a  right  to  go  to  all  cafes 
whatsoever  y  yet  that  in  the  ordinary  exer- 
cife  thereof,  there  mull  be  of  right  **  a  line 
**  beyond  which  her  authority  cannot  ex- 
**  tend ;"  and  that  fo  long  as  the  Colonies 
continue  (as  what  they  are)  fubordinate 
communities,  having  political  liberty  ;  this 
power  mufl;  be  bounded  by  thofe  interna! 
rights,  which  that  internal  political  liberty 
requires,  as  elTential  to  it.  But  if,  when 
the  Colonies  talk  of  a  **  boundary,"  they  go 
in  their  intendment  to  a  claim  of  "*  "  an  ex- 
**  clulive  right  of  internal  legillation,"  which 
is  to  exclude  the  power  of  parliament  in  all 
cafes  whatfoever5  —  they  forget  "  the  old 
*'  {landing,"  on  which  they  were  by  **  ori- 
"  ginal  contrail"  firfl  put;  and  on  which 
they  have  always  hitherto  flood.  In  the 
room  of  colonial,  aiming  to  ered:  a  national 
government  within  their  jurifdidlions,  they 
themfelves  bring  forward  the  neceffity  of  the 
exertion  of  provincial,  or  external  govern- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  mother  country. 

The  next  renunciation  required  of  Great 
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Britain  i^,  that  of  all  power  of  impofing  faxds 
and  duties,  both  internal  and  external.  Great 
Britain  has  repealed  the  ad,  by  which  it  did 
exert  that  power  of  laying  an  internal  tax  : 
I  believe  the  Colonies  perfed;ly  underftand 
that  that  point  is  given  up  for  ever  :  But  if 
they  cannot  enjoy  their  victory  without  the 
triumph,  they  mufl  wait  until,  conquered, 
we  furrender  at  difcretion.  It  is  not  of  the 
temper,  nor  of  the  fpirit  of  pacification,  to 
require  this  open  teil  of  humiliation  from 
us.  —  But  even  the  open  renunciation  of 
the  right  of  laying  internal  taxes,  would 
not  fuffice — They  pafs  the  line  of  their  ju- 
rifdi<5lion,  and  advance  upon  us  in  our  own 
empire  j  requiring  of  Great  Britain  a  renun- 
ciation of  a  right  to  impofe,  within  its  own  ju- 
rifdlBion,  taxes  and  duties,  external  to  the 
jurifdidion  of  the  Colonies.  They,  who 
will  not,  in  the  rigour  of  their  jealoufy, 
fuffer  Great  Britain  to  conceive,  that  cafes 
may  arife  in  which  it  may  have  a  right  to 
call  for  aid,  by  impofing  taxes  within  their 
exchifroe  jurifdiSlions  ;  advance  upon  us  with 
a  declaration.  That  their  rights  ^o,  even 
within  our  jurifdiBion,  to  the  excluding  Great 
Britain  from  impofing  taxes  and  duties  on 
any  property  pafling  the  bounds  of  its  own 
jurifdidion,  if  fuch  property  pafling  out  of 
their  jurifdi(ftion  is,  or  going  to  pafs  into,  is 
going  to  be,   their  property,— K^  I  find  no 
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reafons  either  in  the  Inftrudtions,  t5r  in  the 
ElTay,'  whereon  this  claim  can  be  grounded  -, 
I  have  again  carefully  read  over  that  very  in- 
genious compofition,  t6e  Farmer  s  Letters  ; 
and  I  do  declare,  I  have  not  acutenefs  fufii-, 
cient  to  iind  any  ground,  or  any  reafon 
whereon  the  claim  can  be  founded  j  if  I 
could,  as  I  wiili  fmcerely  to  examine  it,  I 
would  candidly  and  fairly  flate  it.  On  the 
contrary,  every  reafoning  which  I  can  draw 
either  from  theory  or  practice ;  from  the 
principles  of  the  Britifh  conftitution  ;  from 
thofe  of  the  eftablifhments  of  the  Colonies  3 
or  from  acknowledged  and  allowed  exertions 
of  government  ^  eftabliOies  the  right  which 
Great  Britain  has  to  lay  port  duties,  and 
calls  for  and  juftifies  the  exertion  of  it. 
Nay  further,  the  Colonies  themfelves  have 
conflantly  exercifed  and  exerted  a  right  of 
the  fame  kind^  on  their  own  boundaries,  by 
an  impoft  laid  and  colleded  on  goods  com- 
ing from  without,  and  paiiing  thof^  boun- 
daries. I  cannot  therefore  but  hops,  that 
this  claim  is  but  an  oiit-pofl,  which  they 
mean  to  maintain  only  in  order  to  parly 
and  treat  for  the  main  works — It  fiands 
within  the  line  of  the  aBing-  iurifdidion  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  unlefs  they  mean  to  ren- 
der all  pacification  impradicable — they  mail 
"  relinquiih  it." 
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Great  Britain  lias  yet  another  remmciation 
to  make — It  mufi:  renounce  all  power  of  re-* 
gulating  and  reflriding  the  trade  of  the  Co- 
lonies, except  on  fuch  principles,  and  under 
fuch  limitations,  as  are  laid  dov/n  in  the  In- 
fi:rud;ions,  and  in  the  Eliay  *.     **  As  to  the 
''  power  of  regulating  trade  (fay  they)  our 
**  opinion  is,  that  it  is  legally  veiled  in  par- 
**  liament,   not  as  a  fupreme  legijlatiire  over 
*^  the  Colonies^  but  as  the  fupreme  legiilature 
*'  and  reprefentative  of  tJje  parent  fate,  and 
*'  the  only  judge  between  her  and  her  chil- 
**  dren,  in  commercial  interefts,  which  the 
"  nature   of  the    cafe,    in   the  progrefs  of 
**  their  growth,  admitted."     They  fubmit 
to  thefe  reftrid:ions,  as  impofed  upon  them 
by  the  reprefentative  of  afovereignflate  (act- 
ing in  parts  foreign  to  its  jurifdid:ion  of  le- 
giilature) without  reference  had  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  their  will,  in  a  iimilar  manner 
as  the  King  acls  in  fcederal  and  foreign  tranf- 
a6tions  ■\,  without  the  confent  of  the  7iation  -, 
and  as  he  did  (for  fo  great  pains   are  taken 
in  the  Effay  to  fliate  it)  originally  in  matters 
of  commerce.     They  had  rather  be  fuppof- 
ed  to  fubmit  to  this  fovereign,  as  a  fuperior 
power,  impofing  unequal  conditions  on  an 
inferior,    than   to  allow    the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  to  derive  its  right  of   fo  ad;- 
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ing,  from  a  fuppolition  of  its' being  a  ill- 
J5reme  legiflatarej  which  fuppoiition  might 
be  conflrued  to  include  their  will.    *  "  Thus 
*'  we    maintain,   that  with  regard   to   fo- 
**  REIGN    AFFAIRS,     the    parent    original 
''  ftate  is,  '  the  delegate  or  reprefentative' 
*'  of  the  intire  dominions  ;   '  the  fovereign 
'*  power  quoad  hoc,  is  veiled  m  her.     Her 
*'  ads,  under  this  power,  '  irrevocably  bind 
"  the  whole  nation.'      But  yet  this  power 
*'  by  no   means   implies    a  fiipre?ne  legijla-^ 
"  ture! — "  It  does  not  infer  fupreme   le- 
"  gillature  over  us,  that  the  limited  autho- 
**  rity  of  King,   Lords,   and  Commons,  is 
*'  ufed  i?i  cloathing  regulations  of  trade,  with 
"  the  form  of  law.     The  Commons  joining 
"  in  the  law  is   not  material.    The  diiFer- 
"  ence  is  only  in  the  mode  of  affent.-  theirs 
**  is  exprefs  -,  ours  is  implied,  as  the  affent  of 
*'  the  whole  nation  is  in  the  preceding  in- 
*'  fiances."     They  conceive  the  exercife  of 
this  power  to  be,  an  aB  of  fate,  not  an  aB  of 
parliainent  -,  although  it  be  exercifed  by  fa- 
tutes  made  in  parliament—and  although  the 
confent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  makes  it 
fuch. — They  confider  this  confent  to  be  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  given  indeed  by  the 
two  branches   of  parliament    exprefsly,    but 
not  material,  any*  more  than  their  confent, 
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wbich  is  implied.  V\^hen  they  "  *  concede 
"  that  this  power  is  legally  veiled  in  parlia- 
"  ment,"  and  fubmit  to  its  over-rule,  it  is 
on  this  prudential  confideration.  That  even 
**  -f  ii  thefe  Colonies  were  fovereign  ftates, 
*'  they  would  in  all  probability  be  refl:rid:ed 
"  to  their  prefent  portion."  Under  this 
idea  of  the  right  of  parliament,  they  con- 
ceive themfelves  on  one  part,  and  Great  Bri- 
tain on  the  other,  to  be  two  contracting  par- 
ties, and  themfelves  as  bound  fcedere  ine- 
quall ;  yet  on  as  good  terms  as,  in  the  prefent 
progrefs  of  their  growth.,  they  could  have 
obtained,  were  they  independent  fovereign 
ilates.  The  idea  of  fuch  a  fcederal  corn- 
pad;  may  fuit  thofe,  who  have  accuilomed 
themfelves  to  conceive  of  the  Colonies  as 
fatesy  having  both  external  as  well  as  inter- 
nal fovereign  jurifdidion  ;  that  is,  as  ftates, 
fui  juris :  But  to  thofe  in  whofe  minds  the 
idea  of  Colonies  arife,  as  being  not  ftates, 
but  communities  within  the  ft  ate  of  Great 
Britain  -,  all  thefe  reafonings,  and  all  the 
ground  whereon  they  (land,  vanilh  with  the 
bafelefs  vifion.  The  parliament  makes  rules 
'^  J  by  ilatutes,"  which  are  aBs  of  parlia- 
ment, to  regulate  and  reR-rid;  all  kinds  of 
commerce  v/hich  is  carried  on  Vvithin  the 
dominions  of  the  empire  j— and  alfo  for  the 
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raifMg  a  revenue,  therefrom,  in  return  for 
the  protedtion  v/hich  government  gives  to  it. 
It  may  in  fome  of  thefe  laws,  as  a  matter  of 
fcederal  prudence,  have  refped:  to  the  paBa 
et  convent  a,  in  which  it  ftands  related  to 
fome  foreign  fovereign  f!:ates  :  But  even  this 
conii deration  cannot  operate  either  on  its 
right  or  its  power,  with  relped;  to  communi- 
ties included  in,  and  being  dependent  fob- 
ordinate  parts  of  its  empire.  It  acts  in 
every  cafe  as  fupreme  legiflature  (the  com- 
mune concilium  regni :)  And  the  power  which 
is  conceded  '^  to  be  legally  veiled  in  par- 
"  liament,"  is  veiled  in  it  as  fuch,  and  muft 
be  obeyed  as  fuch.  If  the  fuppofition  be 
true,  that  its  adts,  as  ads  of  ftate,  operate 
over  the  Colonies,  without  reference  had  to 
their  implied  will,  '*  which  is  not  material," 
in  matter  of  regulation  and  reflridlion  of 
trade ;  it  muil  on  the  fame  fuppoiition  ope- 
rate to  the  railing  a  revenue  therefrom — 
without  that  confent.  However,  let  us  de- 
fcribe  the  power  by  v/hatever  theory  we 
may;  the  fad:  is,  as  the  ElTay  confeffes  *^, 
"  That  this  power  of  regulation  is  the  only 
**  band  that  can  hold  us  together  :  and  it  is 
*'  formed  on  one  of  thofe  original  contraBs 
'^  which  only  can  be  a  foundation  of  jufl: 
**  authority."     Parliament  therefore  cannot 
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make  the  renunciation  required  under  this 
head,  without  rifking  the  diflblution  of  the 
empire ;  which  parliament  itfelf  cannot  be 
juftified  in  doing.  A  revifion  of  the  whole 
fyftem  of  the  laws  of  trade,  and  of  the  re- 
gulations and  reftriftions  refpe6ling  the 
trade  of  the  Colonies  and  Plantations,  is  ne- 
ceiTary.  I  have  in  part  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain this ;  and,  if  I  had  any  hopes  of  the 
leaft  attention  being  given,  at  this  hour,  to 
thefe  matters,  I  would  further  endeavour  to 
explain  it.  And  I  fliall  always  think  that, 
whenever  fuch  revifion  fhall  be  undertaken, 
every  attention  and  deference  ought  to  be 
paid  by  parliament  to  the  reprefentations  of 
the  Colonies,  as  a  matter  of  juftice  as  well 
as  of  prudence  :  for  I  have  always  thought 
they  ought  to  be  adually  reprefented  in  that 
high  court. 

II.  Great  Britain  having  made  renuncia-- 
tions  of  the  feveral  powers  as  above  re- 
quired :  the  Parliament  alfo  miiji  repeal 
feveral  of  its  aBs ;  and  firfl,  thofe  reipeding 
the  military  eilablifhment,  quarters,  &c.  in 
America.  1,  who  think  that,  both  by  the 
conflitution  and  laws  of  the  empire,  the 
military  is,  and  muft  be  always,  as  the  force 
of  the  community y  fubordinate  to  the  fupreme 
civil  magiflrate — to  the  King  as  fuch  ; — and 
in  the  Colonies,  to  the  Governor  as  his  lieu- 
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tenant,  or  locum-tenens :  I,  who  have  always 
thought,  and  do  iliill  think,  that  no  letter  of 
a  fecretary  of  flate,  nor  any  executive  power 
whatever,   can  alter  this  fundamental  confii- 
tution ;  who  know  no  law  that  gives  a  fu- 
preme  command  to  any  military  commander, 
paramount  to  the  fupreme  civil  magiftrate  in 
the  Colonies  ;  who  think  that  the  governor 
and  captain  general  of  each  province  mufl 
have,  as    he  hath,    "    the  command  of  all 
''  forts  and  forces"  within  his  jurifdidion  ; 
do  not  know  what  laws  in  this  cafe  are  to  be 
repealed.     I,    who   have,  almoft  fingly  and 
nnfupported,  endeavoured,  both  in  and  out 
of  parliament,  to  bring  forv/ard  regulations 
that  ihould  fix  the  pradiice  according  to  law 
and  the  conftitution,  and  who  fhall  for  ever 
adt  and  perfevere  in  the  fame  endeavours  ; 
muft,  on  this  occafion,  on  examination  of,  and 
in  anfwer  to  the  claims  here  made,  declare. 
That  where  the  defence  of  the  whole  empire 
againft  hoftile  attacks  from  without,  or  the 
prefervation  of  it  from  fubverfion,  and  dif- 
folution  arifing  within,  calls  forth  the  fupreme 
power  j  the  King  hath,  of  right  ought  to,  and 
muil  neceilarily,  have  a  fupreme  military  pow- 
er which  goes  paramount  over  the  v^^hole,  with 
every  attendant  power  of  /aw  martia/,  that  is 
neceffary  to  the  maintenance  and  efficiency 
of  fuch. — This  is  a  di^atorm/  power  lodged 
in  the  crown,  to  be  exercifed,  fji(/lu  'popidi,) 
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under  the  authority  of  parliament,  ne  quid 
detrifMfiti  capiat  refpublica.  The  defence  of 
the  empire,  and  the  fupport  of  the  ftate, 
■*'  is  *  a  power  of  a  preferring  proteBing 
*^  nacnre^"  and  is  a  trull:  repofed  in  the 
King:  He  muri  therefore  have  all  powers 
neceffary  to  the  exercife  of  that  truft. 

As  to  the  laws  for  quartering  and  provid- 
ing for  the  troops  in  their  quarters,  and  on 
their  march  in  America ;  they  were  (I  have 
a  right  to  fay)  conceived  and  fram.ed  with  a 
fpecial  regard  had  to  the  internal  legiilation 
and  jurifdidlion  of  the  Colonies,  li  there 
have  been  any  alterations  made,  which  dcr 
part  from  the  original  idea  on  which  they 
were  framed  ;  it  hath  arifen  from  that,  that 
the  leeifiatures  and  iurifdid:ions  of  fome  of 
the  Colonies  have  endeavoured  to  obitrucft, 
inilead  of  making  regulations  for  the  du? 
execution  of,  the  public  fervice. 

Any  requilition  therefore  of  repeal,. in,  fuch 
cafe,  becomes  a  demand  on  Great  Britain  to 
lay  down  her  arms,  to  furrender  at  difcre- 
tion,  X.0  receive  fuch  terms  as  fliall  be  dic- 
tated to  her,  and  that  in  the  moment  that 
the  Colonies  are  on  the  point  of  advancing 
y/ith  their  arms  in  their  hands. 
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As  to  a  repeal  of  the  eflablifhment  of  the 
courts  of  admiralty,  I,  who  have  never  ap- 
proved the  rigour  of  them,  where  not  ne- 
ceffary ;  and  have,  where  it  was  my  duty  fo 
to  do,  given  my  opinion  againft  fuch ;  muft 
fay,  that  while  the  conduct  of  the  Colonifls 
renders  this  every  day  more  and  more  neceJJ'aryi 
that  very  neceffity,  if  nothing  elfe  would, 
juilifies  the  meafure,  and  renders  it  impof- 
iible  for  government  (unlefs  it  means  to  de- 
cline all  power  of  regulating  and  reflriding 
the  trade  of  the  Colonies)  to  repeal  thofe 
ads  w4iich  eftablifh  thofe  courts.  If  any 
future  prad:icable  meafure  can  be  found, 
(fuch  as  creating  regulations  which  fhall  exe- 
cute themfelves,  which  I  think  there  may 
be)  then  I  fhould  hope  to  fee  the  rigour 
of  thefe  courts  abated  in  many  infl:ances. 
But  thefe  are  meafures  of  peace,  and  not 
(I  fear)  of  the  prefent  hour. 

As  to  the  power  in  parliament  of  alter- 
ing, and  even  of  difTolving,  the  conftitutions 
and  charters  of  government,  whereon  the 
Colonies  have  fettled  and  been  eftablifhed, 
I  have  faid,  and  explained  how  I  think,  ac.- 
cording  to  the  principles  of  colonial  govern- 
ment, that,  exerted  and  exercifed  in  the  "or- 
dinary courfe  of  government,  it  would  rather 
become  a  matter  of  power,  than  of  right — 
like  the  perpetual  DiUlator,  it  would  be  a  ty^ 
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■ranny.  But  then,  from  ilich  principles  to 
draw  the  concluiion.  That -there  does  not 
exift  in  the  fovereign- fliate,  in  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  affembled  in  parlia- 
ment (as  the  commmie  concilium  regnij  a  fu- 
freme  cenforial  or  remedial  power  of  felf-pre- 
Jervationt  againfl  fuch  principles  of  revolt 
or  dilTolution  as  may  arife  in  the  Colonies-— 
is  dired:ly  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  co- 
lonial government.  Any  repeal  of  any  nc- 
cejjary  aBs  of  this  power,  can  never  be  re- 
quired, by  any  perfons  who  do  not  mean,  on 
the  deftrudtion  of  colonial  to  ered:  national 
independent  government.  Whether  ^;%£'  of 
the  aBs  of  this  nature  were  abfolutely  necef- 
fary^  might  have  been  a  queflion,  if  the  fub- 
fequent  adts  of  fome  of  the  Colonies  had  not 
iince  put  it  out  of  all  queftion. 

The  ground  thus  cleared,  if,  on  thefe  prp- 
poiitions,  it  is  to  be  fo  cleared ;  and  the 
mother  country,  and  her  Colonies,  having 
thus  fettled  the  relation  in  which  they  are  to 
Itand  and  to  treat — ^if  it  is  to  be  fo  fettled  for 
the  future  ;  all  that  follows  is  peace, — and  I 
hail  the  promifed  omen. 

The  proportions  which  hold  out  the  fetrr 

tling  a  revenue  in  lien  of  fer vices ;  and   the 

declaration,  that  the  granting  aids  and  fub- 

iidies,  v/hich  although  of  good- will,  is  yet 

4  fo 
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£o  far  due  from  the  fubjed:,  that  the  with- 
holding or  refuiing  fuch,  when  required  in 
aid  and  protecflion  of  the  fcate,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  a  plain  duty,  thefe  propolitions,  I  fay, 
are  of  the  very  fpirit  and  tH^ncQ  of  our  con- 
ilitution^  and  (land  on  the  precedents  which^ 
from  the  earliefl  times,  it  hath  itfelf  ad:ed 
upon  in  its  progrefs  to  the  reiloratjon  of  its 
liberties. 

The  fixing  a  certain  for  an  uncertain  fer- 
vice,  is  of  the  fpirit,  and  was  the  principal 
purport  of  the  Magna  Chart  a.  The  fettling 
the  mode  of  that  fervice,  by  a  compofition  of 
a  certain  income,  paid  to  government  in  lieu 
of  this  fervice,  hath  been  the  conflant  line 
of  negotiation  and  compad;  between  the 
King  and  people  of  our  ftate  in  the  beft  of 
times. 

This  propofal,  as  it  comes  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  of  Penfylvania — and  may 
come  as  a  general  propoiition  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  of  America — fhould 
be  met  with  the  moll  favourable  eye,  and 
defer ves  the  moft  ferious  confideration. 

A  certain  income  in  lieu  of  certain  fervices  ; 
and  a  fixed  and  permanent  revenue  in  lieu  of 
all  port  duties,  mufh  mean  2.  fxed proportion. 
It  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  this  to  mean 

a  de^ 
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a  determinate  modus  (like  that  fettled  in  lieu 
of  tithes)  fettled  now,  in  the  firft  fliages  "of 
"  the  progrefs  of  the  growth"  of  the  Colo- 
nies, as  the  rate  or  quota,  which  ihould  be 
deemed  their  jufl:  proportion  in  all  the  fu6- 
ceeding  relations  of  their  proportion  to  the 
mother  country,  and  amongft  one  another. 
This  income,  therefore,  mull:  be  fo  laid,  in 
fair  and  equitable  proportion  at  prefent,  that 
as  the  Colonies  encreafe,  it  may  fo  encreafe, 
as  ftill  alv/ays  to  hold  the  fam^e  proportion. 
If  the  taxes  which  (hall  be  laid  and  appro- 
priated by  the  Colonies  to  the  railing  this 
revenue,  be  laid  according  to  the  prefent 
mode  obferved  throughout  the  Colonies  in 
general,  on  eftates  real  and  perfonal,  and  on 
polls  y  together  with  a  tonnage  to  be  paid 
by  thofe  Colonies  who  have  a  maritime  in- 
tereft  and  fhipping  j  fuch  tax  might  be  duly 
proportioned  at  the  outfet,  and  would  hold 
the  fame  proportion  in  all  future  ftages  of 
the  increafe,  decreafe,  or  ftationaryiituation 
of  each  Colony.  If  a  land  tax  (in  which 
cafe  the  quit-rents  ought  to  be  given  up) 
rated  according  to  the  real  proportionate  va- 
lue of  lands  in  each  province,  and  in  each 
diflri6t  of  each  province,  was  kid  as  the 
ground  of  this  revenue-' — this  too  would  hold 
the  fame  equitable  proportion  as  it  fet  out 
with.  One  very  material  branch  of  this  cer- 
tain income  might  arife,  in  the  faireft  of  all 
r  proportions  J 
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proportions,  out  of  the  intereft  of  a  general 
loan  advanced  in  paper  by  government,  as  de- 
fcribed  in  fed:ion  2d  of  the  lixth  chapter  of 
the  iirft  part  of  this  work.  But  I  fear,  al- 
though our  government  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  fee  the  benefit  and  advantage  which 
might  be  derived  from  it  to  Great  Britain ; 
the  Colonies  fee  it  too  clearly,  ever  to  adopt 
this  now,  unlefs  they  have  the  creation  and 
management  of  it. 

By  thefe  hints  I  do  not  mean  to  didate  or 
prefcribe  ;  I  only  throw  them  out  as  theoi'-etic 
qiiceries  of  what  may  be,  from  experimental 
knowledge,  which  I  once  had,  of  what 
might  have  been.  But  as  I  have  been  long 
removed  from  all  connedion  of  bufinefs  with 
the  Colonies,  and  fo  many  changes  in  the 
affairs,  interefis  and  powers  of  them,  have 
devolved  in  fuch  rapid  fucceffion  one  upon 
another,  I  now  doubt,  where  I  once  thought 
I  knew.  Of  this  point,  however,  I  am 
certain.  That  if  the  rate  and  proportion  of 
any  revenue,  which  ihall,  on  *'  mutual  com- 
"  paSf,'  be  fettled,  be  not  fixed  fo  as  of  itfelf 
to  follow  all  future  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies,  under  the  like  pro- 
portion 3  this  fettlem.ent,  inftead  of  an 
union,  *'  will  prove  an  unfailing  and  plen- 
"  tiful  fource  of  diffentions  :"  So  fettled  as 
to  hold  its  proportion,    it    may  prove  the 

happy 
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happy  fource  of  an  union  that  iQiall  be  indif- 
foluble. 

This  iirfl  ftep  of  peace,  falling  back  to 
the  old  ground  of  the  old  Jianding,  is 
actuated  by  a  fpirit  "  of  *  loyalty  to  their 
''  fovereign,  of  refped:  to  the  parent-ftate, 
*'  and  of  aifediion  to  their  native  country  :" 
And  the  next,  I  mean  their  acquiefcence  in  our 
fiill  retaining  the  monopoly  of  their  labour 
.  andcommerce^  derives  (I  will  hope)  from  a  tem- 
per of  unfeigned  moderation.  — It  breathes, 
I  am  fure,  that  fpirit. — *'  -f-  From  the  mother 
'*  country  alone  (fay  thefe  proportions) 
"  we  Ihall  continue  to  receive  manufadliu res. 
*'  To  her  alone  we  fhall  continue  to  carry 
"  the  vaft  multitude  of  enumerated  articles 
^'  of  commerce 'i  the  exportation  of  which 
^*  her  policy  has  thought  fit  to  confine  to 
'*  herfelf.  With  fuch  parts  of  the  world 
*'  only,  as  fhe  hath  appointed  us  to  deal,  we 
"  fhall  continue  to  deal  %  and  fuch  commodi- 
**  ties  07ily,  as  ffie  hath  permitted  us  to  bring 
"  from  thence,  we  fhall  continue  to  bring." 

The  next  article,  rightly  grounded,  and 
conduced  with  temper,  and  a  fpirit  of 
equity — witha  pra6lical,  yet  fcientiiic  know- 
ledge of  commerce — may  become  the  chief 

*  P.  20.  t  P.  20. 
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corner-flone  in  this  edifice'of  peace  j  I  mean 
that  article  which  propofes  the  fettling  the 
courfes  and  the  bounds  of  colonial  commerce. 
I  have  already  faid  fo  much  on  this  head  in 
general',  and  there  remains  fo  much  to  be 
laid,  en  detail,  whenever  this  niatter  fhall  be 
taken  up,  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies;  that  to  fpeak  further  in  general 
would  be  but  tedious  repetition :  and  to  go 
into  an  inapplicable  detail  might  hazard  the 
doing:  more  harm  than  Pood. 

I  fhall  here  conclude  this  Poftfcript  in  the 
words,  and  with  the  fentiments  of  the  in- 
ftrudions  given  by  the  provincial  delegates 
of  Penfylvania  to  their  reprefentatives,  by 
applying  them  to  ourfelves  here  at  home  : 
"  To  us  may  it  appear,  at  this  alarming 
*'  period,  our  duty  to  God,  to  our  country, 
**  to  ourfelves,  and  to  our  pofrerity,  to  exert 
**  our  utmofl  ability  in  promoting  and  eila- 
"  blifhing  harmony  between  Great  Britain 
**  and herColo7iiesy  on  a  constitutional 

'*    FOUNDATION  !" 
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ExtraB  of  a  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Grenville,  to  Governor  Pownali, 
Dated,  Wotton,  July  ijth,  ijb^^ 

I  Am  very  fenlible  of  the  honour  you  do 
to  me,  both  in  this,  and  in  the  Addrefs 
prefixed  to  the  former  editions  of  your 
treatife  upon  the  Adminiflration  of  the  Co- 
lonies 3  and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  expreffions  of  your  regard  and  good  opi- 
nion. You  fays  very  truly^  in  the  begin- 
ning of  your  prefent  Addrefs,  that  our  opi- 
nions differed  on  feveral  points  :  but  we 
agree  intirely  in  our  wifhes,  that  the  confti- 
tutional  powers  of  this  kingdom,  and  the 
fixed  government  of  the  laws  may  prevail. 
Vol.  IL  I  and 
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and  the  rights  of  the  people  be  eflablifhed 
upon  true  political  liberty. 

As   to  the  great  queftion  of  our  parlia- 
ment's  granting    to  America    a   competent 
number  of  reprefentatives  to  lit  in  our  Houfe 
of  Commons,  you  are  no  ftranger  to  the  de- 
clarations I  repeatedly  made  in   the  Houfe, 
at  the  time  v/hen  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp- 
ad;  was  agitated  -,  That,  if  fuch  an  applica- 
tion ihould  be  properly  made  by  the  Co-  : 
Ionics  to  parliament,  in  the  fame  manner. as 
thofe  which  were  made  from  Chefter  and 
Durham,    and,   probably    from    Wales,    it 
would,  in   my  opinion,  be  intitled  to   the 
moil  ferious  and  favourable  confideration.     I 
continue  ftill  in  the  fame  fentiments  ;  but  / 
am    much   afraid,    that  neither  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  nor  thofe  of  America,  are  fiif- 
fciently  apprized  of  the  danger  which  threatens 
both,  from  the  prefent  fate  of  things,  to  adopt 
a  meajure,  to  which  both  the  one  and  the  other 
feem  indisposed.    Some  of  the  Colonies,  in 
their  addrefs  to  the  crown  againit  fome  late 
ads  of  parliament,  have,  if  I  miftake  not, 
exprefsly  difdained  it ;  and   I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  kindly  received  in  Great  Britain, 
when  it  has  been  thrown  out  in  parliament, 
or  ftarted  in  any  pamphlet  or  printed  paper. 
The  fullell:  convidion  of  its  neceiTity,  and 
the  hearty  concurrence,  both  of  the  govern- 
ment 
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tnent  and  of  the  people,  are  indifpenfably 
heeeiTary  to  fet  fo  great  a  machine  in  mo- 
tion, as  that  of  uniting  all  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  Britiili  dominions  into  one  fy- 

ftem. For  my  own  part,  I  fhall  wait  the 

event -with  concern,  and  fliail  be  ready  to 
give  any  affiflance  i  can,-  whenever  I  fee  any 
pra(5lic"abie  road  opened  to  our  fafety. 


N^  IL 
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Letter  from  Benjamin  Franklin^  Efqtdre,  ta 
Governor  Shirley,  Dated,  BoJhUi  Dec, 
22d,   1754.    . 

S  I  R, 

SINCE  the  converfation  your  Excellency 
was  pleafed  to  honour  me  with,  on  the 
fubjed:  of  uniting  the  Colonies  more  inti- 
mately with  Great  Britain,  by  allowing  them 
reprefentatives  in  parliament,  I  have  fome- 
thing  further  confidered  that  matter,  and 
am  of  opinion,  that  fuch  an  union  would  be 
very  acceptable  to  the  Colonies,  provided 
they  had  a  reafonable  number  of  reprefenta- 
tives allowed  them ;  and  that  all  the  old 
adts  of  parliament,  reftraining  the  trade,  or 
cramping  the  manufadures  of  the  Colonies, 
be  at  the  fame  time  repealed  -,  and  the  Bri- 
tifti  fubje(5i:s,  on  this  lide  the  water,  put,  in 
thofe  refpeds,  on  the  fame  footing  with 
thofe  in  Great  Britain,  'till  the  new  parlia- 
ment, reprefenting  the  whole,  fliall  think  it 
for  the  interefl  of  the  whole  to  re-enad:  fome 
or  all  of  them. 


It 
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It  is  not  that  I  imagine  fo  many  repre- 
fentatives  will  be  allowed  the  Colonies,  as 
to  have  any  great  weight  by  their  numbers  ; 
but  I  think  there  might  be'  fufficient  to  oc- 
caiion  thofe  laws  to  be  better  and  more  im- 
partially coniidered  j  and  perhaps  to  over- 
come the  private  intereft  of  a  petty  corpo- 
ration, or  of  any  particular  fet  of  artificers  or 
traders  in  England  5  who  heretofore  feem,  in^ 
fome  inllances,  to  have  been  more  regarded 
than  all  the  Colonies,  or  than  was  conliflent 
with  the  general  interefl:,  or  beil  national 
good.  I  think  too,  that  the  government  of 
the  Colonies  by  a  parliament,  in  which  they 
are  fairly  reprefented,  would  be  vaftly  more 
agreeable  to  the  people,  than  the  method 
lately  attempted  to  be  introduced  by  royal 
inftrudions,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  an  Englifli  conftitution,  and  to 
Englifh  liberty :  And  that  fuch  laws,  as 
now  feem  to  be  hard  on  the  Colonies 
(when  judged  by  fuch  a  parliament  for  the 
beft  interefl;  of  the  whole)  would  be  more 
chearfully  fubmitted  to,  and  more  eafilj 
executed. 

I  Hiould  hope  too,  that  by  fuch  an  union, 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  people 
of  the  Colonies,  would  learn  to  confider 
themfelves,  not  as  belonging  to  different 
i:ommunities  with  different  intereils,  but  to 

I  3  one 
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one  community  with  one  intereil: ;  which,  I 
imagine,  would  contribute  to  ftrengthen  the 
whole,  and  greatly  leffen  the  dajiger  of  future 
Jeparations, 

\t  is,  I  fuppofe,  agreed  to  be  the  general 
intereil  of  any  ftate,  that  its  people  be  nu- 
merous and  rich ;  men  enow  to  fight  in  its 
defence,  and  enow  to  pay  fufficient  taxes  to 
defray  the  charge :  for  thefe  circumllances 
tend  to  the  fecurity  of  the  ftate,  and  its  pro- 
ted:ion  from  foreign  powers :  but  it  feems 
not  of  fo  much ,  importance,  whether  the 
fighting  be  done  by  John  or  Thomas,  or  the 
tax  paid  by  William  or  Charles.  The  iron 
manufafture  employs  and  enriches  the  Bri- 
tifh  fubjecfts;  but  is  it  of  any  importance  tQ 
the  ftate,  whether  the  manufad'urers  live  at 
Birmingham,  or  Sheffield,  or  both,.iince  they 
are  ftill  within  its  bounds,  and  their  wealth 
and  perfons  at  its  command  ?  Could  the 
Goodwin  fands  be  laid  dry  by  banks,  and 
lands  equal  to  a  large  country  thereby 
gained  to  England,  and  prefently  filled 
with  Engliili  inhabitants ;  would  it  be  right 
to  deprive  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  com- 
mon privileges  enjoyed  by  other  Englifh- 
men,  the  right  of  vending  their  produce  in 
the  fame  ports,  or  of  making  their  own 
flioes,  becaufe  a  merchant  or  a  Ihoemaker, 
living  in  the  old  land,  might  fancy  it  more 

for 
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for  his  advantage  to  trade,  or  to  make  fhoes 
for  them  ?  Would  this  be  right,  even  if  the 
land  was  gained  at  the  txpence  of  the  ilate  ? 
and  would  it   not  feem  lefs  right,    if   the 
charge  and  labour  of  gaining  the  additional 
territory  to  Britain,  had  been  borne  by   the 
lettlers    themfelves  ?    And  would    not    the 
hardfhip  appear  yet  greater,  if  the  people  of 
the  new  cou7itry  iliould  be  allov/ed  no  repre- 
fentatives   in   the  parliament  enaiSting  iuch 
impolitions  ?  Now  I  look  on  the  Colonies 
as  fo  many  counties  gained  to  Great  Britain, 
and  more  advantageous   to  it,  than  if  they 
had  been  gained  out  of  the  fea,  around  its 
coalts,  and  joined  to  its  land  :  For  being  in 
different  climates,  they  afford  greater  variety 
of  produce,   and  materials  for  more   manu- 
fadiures ;  and  being  feparated  by  the  ocean, 
they  er^creafe  much   more  its  fhipping   and 
feamen.     And  iince  they  are  aU  included  in 
the  Britiili  empire,  (which  has  only  extended 
itfelf  by  their  m.eans,  and  the  frrength  and 
v/ealth    of   the  parts,    is   the   ftrength   and 
wealth  of  the  vv^hole)  what  imports  it  to  the 
general  ftate,  whether  a  merchant,  a  fmitli, 
or  a  hatter,  grow  rich  in  Old  or  in  New  Eng- 
land ?  If  through    increafe   of  people,  two 
fmiths  are  wanted,  for  one  employed  before, 
why  may  not  the  new  fmith  be  allowed  to 
live  and  thrive  in  the  new  country,  as  well 
^s  the  old  one  in  the  old  ?   In   line,  why 
I  A  iliould 
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iiiould  the  countenance  of  the  flate  be  par- 
tially afforded  to  its  people,  unlefs  it  be  moft 
in  favour  of  thofe  who  have  moft  merit  : 
and  if  there  be  any  diiference,  thofe  who 
have  contributed  to  enlarge  Britain's  em- 
pire and  commerce,  encreafe  her  strength, 
her  wealth,  and  the  numbers  of  her  people, 
at  the  rifque  of  their  lives  and  private  for- 
tunes, in  new  and  flrange  countries,  me- 
thinks,  ought  rather  to  exped:  forne  prefe- 
rence. 

With  the  greate/1:  refped,  and  eileem,  J 
have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  Excellency's 

obedient,  and 

moil  humble  fervant, 

B.  Franklin* 
Tp  Governor  Shirley. 
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Notce  breviores  tangentes  Jiatum  &  guher^ 
nationem  pronjinciarum  unitarum,  fuh 
aufpiciis  Elizabethce  Regince. 

THE  feventeen  provinces  of  the  Lowe 
countreys,  which  in  times  paft  were 
under  feveral  lords  and  princes,  and  fo  every 
one  of  them  governed  by  it  felf  according 
to  the  cuftomes  and  rightes  of  the  fame, 
being  moft  commonlie  in  quarrell  and 
queftion  with  cache  other,  yea  the  provinces 
in  themfelves,  particularely  betwene  towne 
and  towne,  which  grew  to  fuch  fa<5tions 
whereout  divifions  followed,  were  at  the 
lafte,  by  alliances,  ufurpations,  conquefts 
and  otherwife,  brought  at  laile  under  one 
lord  and  prince,  and  confequentlie  gouvern- 
ed  by  fuche  dire(Slion  and  courfe  as  the  occa* 
lions  require. 

And  the  faid  provinces,  having  bin  thus 
brought  under  the  houfe  of  Bourgoingne, 
and  fo  continued  from  the  time  of  the  good 
Ducke  Phillip^  untell  that  the  prefent  K. 
Phillip  (who,  upon  the  endevours,  by  his 
fniniflers  uied,  to  bring  in  and  eftabliihe  the 

Spaniih 
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Spanlfh  inquifition  and  tyrannic,  was  for- 
faken  and  rejeded  by  the  faid  countreys) 
were  gouverned  flill  according  to  the  ufe  of 
the  faid  houfe  and  court  of  Bourgoingne, 
which  courfe  of  gouverment  hath  bin  ob- 
ferved,  notwithftanding  the  breach  between 
the  faid  king  and  countreis. 

And  altho'  the  generall  fliates,  as  chief 
members  of  the  faid  provinces,  and  in  a  forte 
deputies  of  the  people  and  comminaltie, 
have  life d  and  continued  general  meetings,  from 
time  to  time,  to  take  order  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  ftate  of  thes  countreys  -,  yet  have 
they-  ever  found  requeiit  and  needfull,  that 
the  ftate  of  this  gouverment  and  authoritie 
therof  fhould  be  committed  ta  fome  few  in 
nomber,  with  a  head  or  chief  over  them ; 
whertoo  a  man  of  calling  was  thought  moil 
convenient. 

And,  becaus  they  found  none  fuch  among 
themfelves,  in  refped  of  a  kinde  of  equalitie 
that  both  in  their  ftate  and  other  ftates  hath 
ever  been,  and  ftill  is,  between  men  of  no- 
bilitie  and  others  equail  in  degree  of  calling, 
though  in  difcent,  parentage,  living  and 
otherwife  different,  which  caufeth  contempt 
by  the  emulation  and  jelofie  that  accompanie 
greatnes,  wherby  they  ar  loathe  to  yeeld  to 
each  other,  and  that  the  provinces,  in  like 

fori 
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fort  affedled  to  themfelves,  did  fland  upon 
tearmes  of  prerogatives,  privileges,  &c.  yea 
the  particular  tov^nes  within  eache  province, 
wherby  inconveniences  did  diverflie  growe 
daily  -,  the  faid  provinces  or  flates,  to  pro- 
vide againft  the  fame,  and  that  their  ftate 
might  bee  orderlie  ruled,  did,  both  before 
they  all  joyned  and  tooke  the  caufe  in  hand 
againft  the  faid  King,  yea  while  they  have 
bin  united,  and  fince  they  were  fevered, 
with  the  aforefaid  emulation,  jealoiie,  and 
other  like    defers  in  men,  caufed  ever  feek 

fome  FORREIN    PERSONAGE    TO    BEE    THEIR 
HEAD     AND     GOVERNOUR  J    whcrof    I     will 

fommarelie  touch  the  courfe,  Holland  and 
2^eeland  in  the  firft  troubles. 

Altho'  they  had  the  Prince  of  Orange,  one 
of  the  wifeft,  fufficientell  and  moil  expere- 
mented  perfons  in  Europe,  confyderyng  all 
the  qualities  and  rare  partes  were  in  him, 
fent  to  the  Queen's  Majeftie,  offring  their 
ilate  and  all  unto  her ;  after  the  lofTe  of  Zi- 
rickfea,  and  that  the  States  oppofed  againft 
the  Spaniards,  the  Archduke  Matthias  was 
fought  and  fent  for  ^  the^  Duke  of  Alen^on 
fucceededj  who  being  deceafed,  the  King 
his  brother  was  earnelllee  follicited  to  accept 
the  countreys  ;  which  fute  taking  no  place, 
they  did  again  fend  unto  her  Majeftie,  and 
intreated  jfo  fare  as  it  pleafed  her  Highnes  to 

agree 
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agree  nnto  a  certain  fuccour  of  men,  and  A 

CHIEF  PERSONNAGE  TO  COMMAl/ND  j  who 

befides,  with  th' affiftance  of  a  counfell  of 
ftate,  is  to  deale  for  the  gouverment  of  thefe 
United  Provinces,  according  to  the  autoritie 
by  certain  points  and  articles  efpeciallie  fett 
downc  in  the  treatie  is  appointed,  and  do  in 
fubilance  comprehend,  tho'  not  fo  particu- 
iarely  enlarged  in  woords,  the  plot  of  the 
courfe  and  gouverment  aforementioned,  ufed 
iince  the  faid  17  Provinces  vs^ere  reduced 
under  one  Prince,  which  was  by  a  gou-^ 
"vernour  general,  mid  a  counfell  ofjiate ;  who, 
without  partialitie  or  particuler  refped;  af 
ftate,  province,  towne,  or  member  of  the 
fame,  proceeded  and  dealt  for  the  good  of  the 
generall,  either  in  time  of  warre  or  of  peace, 
in  ail  that  concerned  the  wellfare  of  the  faid 
provinces. 

This  waie  of  gouverment  hath  bin  alfo  ob- 
served and  eftabliihed  byproviiion,  during  the 
times  that  no  forrein  chief  or  governour  was 
agreed  withall,  and  abod  in  thes  parts,  as  may 
appeare  by  the  infirud:ions  framed  for  the 
counlill  of  ftate  from  time  to  time,  during 
the  life  of  the  late  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
while  his  fonne  Count  Maurice  was  in  flace, 
and  fucceeded  his  father. 

Dijt  of  all  which  may  bee  inferred,  and 

doth 
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doth  neceffarily  follow,  that  in  all  times  au- 
thority and  good  gouverment  were  the  prin- 
cipal! points  to  maintein  this  ftate;  which 
to  coniirme  the  more,  it  is  mofle  evident, 
that,  after  the  arrivall  of  the  Righte  Hon- 
nourable  the  late  deceafed  Earle  of  Leicefler 
into  thefe  partes  (tho'  the  treatie  gave  him 
fufficient  authority,  yea  more  then  hee  had 
otherwife,  as  matters  iucceeded)  theilates,  to 
the  end  things  mighte  be  well  ordered,  and 
only  directed  by  a  generall  gouvernour,  affift- 
ed  by  the  councel  of  ftate,  made  choife  of  his 
Lordihip  abfolutelie  to  the  fame,  with  com- 
maundement  to  all  particulare  governours, 
and,  confequentlie  to  the  Colleges  or  States  of 
the  Provinces f  and  all  others^  to  refpeB  and 
obey  him,  and  this  to  remove  the  difficulties, 
and  inconveniencies  afore  touched. 

How  long  the  graunt  and  gift  of  this  fu- 
perioritie  lafted,and  upon  what  occafion  there 
fell  out  alteration,  were  too  long  to  recite ; 
this  fuffifing,  that  all  men  of  ftate  and 
jugement  may  fee,  that  the  popular  gouver- 
ment being  ones  in  ufe,  wherby  matters  ar  di- 
reBed  to  that  libertie  they  beji  like  of,  yt  is 
njery  hard  afterwards  to  bring  them  under  any 
other  fort  of  commaundement ;  for  finding  in 
any  parte  their  faid  libertie,  or  rather  that 
will  reftrained,  they  did  labour  by  all  meanes 
to  reduce  things  to  their  owne  purpofe,  the 
6  States 
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States  General  referring,  fo  much  as  in  thent 
is,  a  kind  of  fuperioritie,  and  fo  onely  to 
feek  to  have  their  owne  tournes  farvid,  and 
not  to  be  ordered  by  that  kinde  of  gouver- 
ment,  that  heretofore  was  ufed,  and  yet 
ought  to  bee  ufed. 

Since  the  relignation  of  the  faid  E.  of 
Leiceilier  his  gouverment,  and  that  it  hath 
pleafed  Her  Majeftie  to  appoint  in  his  place 
the  mofte  Ho.  the  L.  Willughbe  as  L.  Ge- 
nerall,  and  Lieutenant  to  her  Majejiie,  wher- 
nnto  the  aforefaide  States  accepted  him,  with 
iliew  of  great  liking,  and  that  thei  would 
yeeld  unto  and  ufe  his  Lordihip  with  as 
much  refpe6t  as  the  treatie  required  and  ap- 
pointed, they  have  fra?ned  a  new  forme  of 
gouverment  farr  contrarie  unto  the  meaning  of 
the  faid  treaty,  and  the  method  ufed  in  for- 
mer times ;  feeking  more  therby  to  winne 
time,  attending  fome  other  accident,  which 
they  will  interprett  fortunate  in  their  parti- 
cular refped:,  more  than  from  anie  ^reat 
good  that  they  can  looke  for  to  happen  to 
the  caufe  in  general. 

Their  prefent  ftate  ftandeth  thus  for  the 
mennes,  for  the  men  of  warre,  and  for  the 
gouverment,  as  followeth  -, 

The 
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The  Provinces  among  them  do  in  a  man- 
ner make  acckount,  that  the  contributions 
to  the  warres  amount  to  the  wonted  fomme 
of  twentie  thowfand  pounds  a  moneth,  which 
is  devided  to  be  aunfwerid  by  the  refped:ive 
Provinces,  according  to  their  quote  or  rate 
they  are  ftt  at. 

And  of  thefe  contributions  are  paid  the 
martiall  men,  which  are  devided  upon  cache 
province  by  repartition  ;  wherein,  according 
to  the  mennes  that  each  province  paieth, 
they  contribute  and  paie  monethly  to  their 
garrifons,  and  the  other  men  that  belong  to 
their  charge  lieng  in  other  places. 

Alfo  they  do  in  like  forte  paie  their  gou- 
vernours,  fergeant  majors  of  townes,  com- 
milTaries  of  mufters  vittailes  amunition,  and 
other  like  officers  ;  and  referve  belides,  for 
other  provifions  and  charges,  fuch  money  as 
by  the  partition  and  ftate  of  warres  is  fett 
4owne. 

Thefe  provinces,  or  rather  the  deputed 
ftates  of  the  fame,  doo  themfelves,  after  48 
daies  to  the  moneth,  by  their  owne  officers, 
paie  the  fouldiers,  and  others  Handing  on 
their  repartition,  referving  in  their  owne 
handes  the  other  remaining  -monie  of  their 
quote,  to  bee  paid  upon  the  warrants  of  the 

councell 
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coiiricell  of  (late  ;  unto  the  wliich  they  xvill 
reft  countable  of  their  paiement  made  to  the 
fbuldiers,  but  therin  their  owne  difcretion  and 
authoritie  governes  thenh  ^^  (^Ifo  ?^  paieng  of 
the  cotmfels  warrants. 

The  number  of  footemen,  prefently  enter- 
teined  and  ftanding  upon  the  provinces  re-^ 
partition,  is  fett  downe  15667,  and  of  hors 
men  neere  905  j  if  the  companies  were 
complet,  the  paiement  wherof  amountcth 
for  the  footemen  each  moneth  unto  1 19820 
florins,  and  the  horfemen  to  1688a  floe- 
and  are  for  the  prefent  devided  thus  for  the 
payements. 


Holland 

8818  footemen. 

69086  florins 

Zeland 
Utretcht 

2910 
900 

22233 
6600 

Frife  ■ 
Geldr. 

Overifs. 

2800 
226 
263 

19933 

1733 
2000 

Drenth. 

150 

^^Z?, 

15667 

1 19820 

Holland 

615  horfemen 

1 26 1 6  florins 

Tw^enth 
Brab 

150 

140 

2400 

1783 

905 


16,800 


There 
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There  are  yet  the  horfemen  of  the  Count 
MoBurs,  thofe  of  Wulf,  and  thofe  of  Schenk, 
being  all  verie  Urong  troupes  with  certaine 
his  foote  companies,  but  have  no  certain 
paie  as  yet  flanding  upon  the  repartition, 
but  after  a  fort  mony  prefted  to  them  by 
thofe  of  Holland,  and  fo  is  don  to  the  an- 
nuan  of  Thiel  for  300  men,  and  they  of 
Gertrudenberg  paie  themfelves. 


Entertayments  paid  by  the  Province. 


Holland 

8121  florins. 

Zeland 

2192 

Uttecht 

1500 

Frife 

^725 

Geldr. 

459 

Overifs. 

306 

Drenth. 

U 

15402  with  400  flor.  in  the 
Re€t.  guaL 


Vol,  IL  K  Other 
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Other  extraordinarie  charges  as  for  am- 
munition, vittails,  Shipping,  and  {iiQh. 
like. 


Holland 

30148 

Zeland 

76,88 

Frife 

1800 

Utrecht 

lOCO 

40636 

Which  paiements,  acchounting  the  par- 
ticulars to  a  general,  amount  unto  as  in  the 
page  following. 


Holland 

1 17073  flor 

\ 

3  fouls. 

4d, 

Zeland 

32113 

6 

8 

Utrecht 

9100 

Frife 

24468 

6 

8 

Brab. 

2113 

6 

8 

Gueld, 

2193 

Overife. 

2306 

Dreuth. 

.1 1 50 

6 

8 

Twenth. 

2400 

Fland. 

300 

Upon  red:,  gv 

lal.    411 

th. 

Som.  tot. 

iQ^6c8  10 

And 


^3^ 


And  yt  doth  by 'the  aforefaid  calculation 
appeare,  that  the  four  contributing  provinces 
do  not  pale  their  monethjie  rate  in  the 
200000  fio.  and  yet^  unles  it  be  Utrecht, 
the  others  are  though c  to  paie  it  with  a 
furplus. 

And  it  is  to  bee  coniidered  that,  to  fhorten 
the  charges,  there  are  no  officers  for  the 
field  in  ordinary  paie,  onely  the  Marefchall 
General,  the  chief  of  the  artillery,  with  a 
controuler,  and  a  General  des  Viures,  with  a 
few  ordinary  officers  and  conductors. 

Alfo  they  do  receave  certain  extraordinary 
contributions,  as  upon  fait,  fope,  &c. 
wherby  they  aunfv/ere  at  their  willes  and 
difcretion  the  extraordinarie  charges  that 
the  counfell  of  ilate  or  themfelves  do  make. 

The  tov/nes  and  places  that  muft  bee 
provided  with  garrifons  ar  many,  as  by  the 
note  following  male  appeare. 


K2 
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In  Geiderl.  5  townes,  2  forts      houfeii; 

Intheq.ofZutp  4  3 

Overifs.  3  7 

Freell.  8  16 

Utrecht  5  15 

Holland  21  10  houfen  and  1 

Hands  forts. 
Zeland  6  5 

Brab.  and  Flan.  3  12 

Under  no  Prov.  4 


iflandg. 
59  43      20       2 

In  which  places  the  above  writen  troupes 
and  companies  of  horfe  and  footemen  are 
placed,  and  her  Majefties  men  in  Berghen 
and  the  two  cautionarie  townes. 

Thus  much  for  the  mennes,  forts ;  now 
to  proceed  to  the  ufe  and  employment 
therof,.  which  by  the  treatie  appertaines  to 
the  Lieutenant  of  her  Majejlie  and  the  coun- 
eel  of  Jlate,  with  all  that  belongeth  to  the 
goverment  of  this  ftate. 

The  Provinces  are  divided  under  certain 
refpeSlive  gouvernours. 

The  Count  Maurice  over  Holland,  and 
Zeland, 

Count 
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Count  Meurs  over  Guelder,  Utrecht,  and 
OverilTel, 

And  Count  V/illiam  of  NafTau,  over 
Frifeland ; 

And  each  province  beiides  hath  his  ordi- 
narie  meetings  of  certain  councels,  v^hich 
they  terme  the  Deputed  States,  and  do  in  that 
forme  meet  almoft  daily  in  their  colladge  -, 
wherof  the  gouvernour,  as  chief,  cometh  in 
when  he  feeth  caufe,  but  hath  but  a  voice  ; 
and  there  they  confult  of  all  matters  f&at 
concerne  their  private  Jlate,  and  .  that  thereon 
dependeth. 

The  fouldiers,  ilanding  in  their  reparti- 
tion, they  paie  themfehesy  and  by  their  owne 
warrants. 

If  anie  men  muft  be  icnt  unto  anie  pro- 
vince, muft  pafTe  thorow  it,  or  that  anie  be 
called  thence  and  removed,  that  cannot  be 
don  but  by  the  gouverneur,  and  in  his  ab- 
fence  by  the  faid  deputed  Jiates  of  that  pro- 
vifice,  fo  that  her  Majefties  lieutenant,  and 
the  councel  of  ftate,  muft  dired;  their  let- 
ters to  that  end  to  the  faid  gouvernour  and 
deputies  without  anie  authoritie  to  give  their 
owne  patents  j  neither  may  or  can  there  any 
fouldiers  pafTe  through  any  province,  or  en- 
K  3  ter 
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ter  into  anie  towne,  except  they  have  the . 
private  gouvernors  patent  -,  fo  as  the  gene- 
ral gouvernor  and  councells  authoritie  is 
therby  much  impaired ;  and,  if  they  fhould 
have  anie  enterprife  or  fervice  in  hand,  ere 
they  can  have  anie  men,  they  muft  make 
the  particular  gouvernours  and  deputed  ftates 
whence  they  fhould  be  had  privie  theruntOj 
and  fo  the  fer vices  ar  drawen  in  length ,  and. 
often  neglecfted,  difcovered,  and  prevented  ; 
the  faid  deputies,  being  divers  times  of  fon- 
drie  humours,  if  they  lift  v/ill  faffer  no  man 
to  bee  drawn  forth,  for  making  frivolous 
exceptions. 

In  like  forte  when,  upon  occafion  of  the 
ufe  of  any  mony  for  extraordinarie  fervice, 
the  faid  gouvernour  general  and  councell 
fhall  make  their  warrant  upon  anie  province, 
it  is  m  the  choice  of  the  fa?ne,  isnhether  they 
will  aunfwere  it ;  beiides  that  they  muft 
moft  commonlie  acquaint  them  with  the 
caufe  of  employm.ent,  and  thus  are  all  good 
fervices  hindred  -,  fo  that  this  is  one  of  the 
greateft  wrongs  offered  in  refped:-  of  the 
treatie,  which  appointeth  that  the  councel 
and  gouvernour  general  jhoidd  have  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  inonie^  for  the  prefervatto?t 
of  the  coun-trey  by  fea  and  land-,  and  as 
thefe  paiments  bee  made,  , which  the  ftates 
are  not  aihamed  to  faie,  the  caunfell  hath 
•  .;  the 
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the  dilpoling  of,  it  is  a  mariner  of  dealing, 
as  if  the  gouvernour  generaii  and  counfeil 
were  under  age,  and  in  tutely,  wherout  fon- 
dry  inconveniences  growe  amongit  other 
thefe,  that  either  the  men  mufl  flill  abide  in 
their  garrifons,  and  fo  make  no  other  but  a 
dcfenfive  warre,  v/hich  in  time  will  weary 
-them,  hazard  the  loffe  of  their  townes  one 
after  another,  and  confume  both  theirs  and 
her  Majefties  mennes  and  treafure ;  or  els 
drawing  men  unto  anie  fervice  in  field,  to 
raife  the  iiege  of  a  place,  to  make  any  enters 
prife  or  exploit,  and  that  thertoo  the  men 
mujft  be  had  out  of  feveral  provinces,  the 
paiements  mufl:  confequentlie  bee  fent  af- 
ter, which  is  troublefome  and  chargeable ; 
the  foldiers  ar  not,  neither  can  be,  orderlie 
paid  together,  but  by  fits  ;  fo  as  ever  there 
is  dout  of  diforders,  as  of  late  was  {qtic  in 
the  iieo-e  of  Bershen,  where  the  men  of 
Utrecht  and  Frifeland  were  unpaid,  and  they 
of  Holland  but  llenderly. 

Another  thing  is  alfo  to  bee  remembred, 
that  fo  long  as  their  gouvernients  continew 
in  forme  aforefaid,  her  Majeflies  lieutenant 
and  counfellors  fhall  never  be  particularly 
private  of  the  mennes,  the  forces,  the  pla- 
cing or  difplacing  of  men,  the  ftrength 
and  weaknes  of  places,  the  ennemies  prac- 
tifeg  or  dealing,  which  the  private  provinces 
,  K  4  neither 
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neither  yet  fhall  underftand  anie  perfed:nefs 
of  the  ftate,  and  the  proceedings  in  matters 
of  the  fame  -,  and  when  every  private  pro- 
vince careth  for  ytfelf,  difpofeth  of  the  mo- 
ny  and  men,  &c.  what  needes  there  any  other 
councel  or  gouverment  f 

In  like  forte  is  to  bee  fpoken  of  the  ad-^ 
miral  and  admiralties,  who  receave  and  dif- 
pofe  of  all  the  meanes,  make  for  the  fhip-^ 
ping,  difcharge  them,  and  handle  all  matters 
belonging  to  that  charge,  and  neither  the 
gouvernour  general,  nor  counfel,  once  made 
privie  therunto  or  refpe6led,  fo  as  they  know 
not  what  cometh  in  of  the  convoies,  the  li- 
cences, the  prizes,  or  other  avantages,  pro- 
ceeding by  the  fea,  neither  yet  what  ilirength 
they  are  of,  or  can  make,  if  nede  were,  to 
defend  tliefe  countreys,  or  ailift  her  Majeilie, 
and  what  delays  and  diiFerring  is  ufed  by 
thefe  men,  hath  appeared  by  their  ilov/nefs, 
when  the  Spanifhe  armie  came  towards  Eng- 
land, and  thefe  countreis,  their  flacknes  in 
fending  over  the  men  and  fhips  for  the  Por- 
tugall  voyage,  with  other  like  proceedings 
in  occafions  dailie  falling  out. 

The  inconveniences,  that  have  infewed 
by  this  aforefaid  kinde  of  gouverment,  and 
that  dailie  yet  may  growe  are  divers,  belides 
inferted  above. 

•%.: ,  In 
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In  Holland  there  are  divers  divlfions  be- 
tween thofe  of  the  northe  and  fouthe  part, 
alfo  the  private  townes,  v^hich  in  time  will 
breede  farther  matter,  and  cannot  bee  ended 
without  the  interpolition  of  fome  fpeciall 
authorite. 

The  matters  of  Utrecht  depend  in  fickle 
termes,  and  none  can  take  them  up  and 
quiet  them  to  the  aiTuring  of  the  ftate. 

Thiel  and  Bonnuel  are  not  yet  reduced  to 
perfed:  termes  with  Holland,  neither  yet 
with  Gelderland,  bring  in  difference  under 
whom  they  fhall  reforte. 

With  the  Count  of  Collemborg,  who 
would  hold  the  towne  neuter,  is  fome  dif- 
pute,  the  feate  of  the  place  being  of  im- 
portance. 

The  queflion  with  colonel  Schinck  re- 
mains yet  unended. 

Thofe  of  OveriiTel  have  fome  hartburn- 
ing  again  ft  thofe  of  Holland,  for  keeping  of 
certain  forts  and  flrengthes  in  their  pro- 
vince by  their  garrifons,  with  obeieng  or  ac- 
knowleging  thofe  of  OveriiTel, 

Th?  chief  ofBcerSj  captaines,  and  other 

martial! 
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martial!  men  grow  weary,  feing  they  have 
no  chiefs  of  acchouiit  -and  audioritie,  and 
that  they  are  tied  to  fo  many  obediences  by 
their  oathes. 

When  in  garifon  townes  on  the  frontiers^ 
any  companies  bee  placed,  and  that  they 
bee  of  feverall  provinces,  the  paiements  tail 
out  verie  diitofed  ■„  fome  paid  in  tin^e,  others 
ftaie  longer,  and  others  now  and  then  not 
at  all  contented,  which  indaungereth  the 
places,  coniu.nieth  the  magafines,  naaketh 
hartbarninp;s  and  divifions. 

In  Freeiland  there  remaineth  ilill  fome 
controveriiej  and  fo  in  other  places  ;  and  the 
ending  of  all  thefe  dependeth,  by  vertew  of 
the  treaty,,  upon  the  goLivernour  general 
and  the  counfel  of  ftate,  the  which,  if  her 
Majiftie  pleafe  not  to  reftore  to  the  autho- 
ritie  dew  unto  them,  but  fuifer  this  aforefaid 
kinde  of  popular  gouverment  to  proceed^ 
(hec  {hal  be  fure  to  waile  her  treafure,  to 
fee  her  fubjed:s  daily  fpent  in  garifon  towneSa 
Vv-ithout  anie  furder  experience  of  warres 
then  that  fervice  will  yeeid,  to  demipiilie  the 
honor  and  reputation  of  the  gouvernour,  the 
officers  and  nation ;  and  at  length  have 
much  adoo  to  recover  her  owne,  when  by 
this  languefhing  warre  all  vAll  come  at  length 
to  feme  incertain  [vxceiTe },  v/hereas  other- 
wife. 
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wife,  the  aforefaid  anthoritie  beine  eftablifh-. 
ed,  the  meanes  and  men  might  bee  emploi- 
ed  in  fervice  abroad,  efpecially  when  the 
ennemy  is  thus  quiet  and  in  a  traunce,  not 
knowing  what  courfe  to  take,  wherby  would 
be  gotten  great  avantage  upon  him  in  divers 
quarters,  as  in  Brabant,  Flanders,  towards 
the  Velen,  the  Twenth,  the  Drenth,  the 
Ommelands,  Groenighen,  and  other  parts  ^ 
wherby  the  inhabitants  there  ^vould  bee 
driven  to  abandon  and  forfake  the  places,  or 
els  yeald  to  this  fide,  and  forfake  the  enne- 
my ;  and  belides  might  worke  fome  divifion 
amongfl  the  malcontents,  who  by  report  are 
diftated  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians. 

And  if  this  proceed  not  by  fome  meanes 
from  her  Majeftie,  thefe  men  will  not  ftirr ; 
for  they  acchount  not  fo  much  of  their 
neyhbours,  as  to  help  them,  wi&ing  rather 
the  continuance  of  their  troubles  and  ml- 
fery,  and  themfelves  alone  to  keep  all  trade 
and  traffique  as  they  now  enjoye ;  and  thus 
a  fewe  to  ferve  their  private  tourns,  eileeme 
not,  neither  care  for  the  generall. 

Wherfore,  feing  her  Majeflie  hath  in 
fome  forte  taken  the  caufe  of  thefe  afHicled 
countreys  in  hand,  if  flie  may  pleafe  to  con- 
trnew,  and  to  wait  that  aforefaid,  with  fuch 
benigne  clemencie  and  gratious  jugementj  as 

the 
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the  fame  requires,  to  remove  all  the  pafTed 
faults  and  errors,  and  fet  all  in  better  order 
in  time  to  come,  unlejjfe  her  Highnes  fiall 
think  good  to  enter  furder  into  the  aBion, 
mid  take  the  fouverainetie  or  perpetual!  pro- 
teBion  of  thefe  countries,  which  all  good 
people  wijhe  and  hartele  defire ;  the  beft 
waie  would  be  to  deale  roundliq  and  require 
the  eftabliihment  of  the  gouvernour  generall 
and  the  counfell  of  ilate  in  their  autoritie, 
ivith  fuch  a  gouverment  as  the  treatie  re- 
quireth,  and  that  her  Highnes  declare  her 
interpretation  thereof  to  bee  according  to 
that,  which  by  the  lieutenant  and  counfei- 
lors  hath  bin  by  writing  exhibited  unto  the 
State    Generall. 

And  to  the  end  they  may  perceave  her 
Majefties  meaning  is  to  maintaine  the  trea- 
tie in  like  forte  on  her  fide,  it  ihal  be  necef- 
farie,  before  all,  that  the  faid  L.  General's 
authoritie,  according  to  that  apperteineth  to 
his  place,  bee  eflablilhed,  and  order  given 
that  the  points  of  the  treatie,  concerning  his 
charge  over  her  Majeftie's  forces,  bee  ful^ 
filled,  and  confequently  to  begin,  to  take 
awaie  all  occalion  of  the  ilates  complaints, 
to  have  the  companies  made  complete  :  to 
give  order,  that  the  mufcers  may  be  made 
orderlie  and  with  aiTulaunce  of  their  com- 
milTaries ;  that  the  men  may  be  dulie  paid, 

fo 
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10  as  they  charge  not  the  country  v/itfi 
prefts  :  that  the  full  difpoiing  of  the  war- 
rants, the  placing  and  difplacing  of  the  cap- 
teines,  bee  left  and  committed  to  the  L.  Ge- 
neral :  that  all  captaines  do  keepe  and  abide 
by  their  companies,  or  els  to  quitt  them,  and 
fuiFer  the  L.  Generall  to  place  others  3  and 
laftlie,  that  no  companies  bee  fuffered  to 
bee  fold,  nor  obtained  with  favour,  without 
juft  defart  and  worthie  for  habienefs  and 
experience  of  the  charge;  with  other  like 
faultes,  which  in  reafon  ought  to  bee  re- 
drefled  and  provided  againft. 

And  thefe  flates  feing  that  her  Majeflie's 
order  and  diredtion  is  to  have  a  better  order 
and  diredion  in  all  things  eftablifhed,  will 
undoutedlie  frame  themfelves  accordinglie ; 
and  then  male  this  Jiate  bee  gouverned  ac- 
cording to  auntient  order  and  cujlome^  con- 
curring with  the  trew  meaning  of  the  trea- 
tie ;  the  good  frutes  wherof  will  evidentlie 
appeare,  alTuring  this  ftate  within  yt  i^ii  by 
the  dew  autoritie  to  bee  exercifed  in  their 
goverment,  and  ajfure  yt  more  Jirffie  wito 
her  Majefiie  by  the  good  and  mutuall  corre- 
fpondence  to  bee  ufed  and  entertained  -,  and 
fo  ihall  at  all  times  the  force  and  proceed- 
ings of  thefe  united  provinces  bee  k  no  wen 
to  her  majeftie ;  according  to  the  which  all 
things   for  the  good  and  more  fecuritie  of 

her 
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tier  Higlmes  one jftate  and  countrey  may  bee 

directed. 

it  may  likewife  be  added  hereunto,  that 
the  autoritie  of  the  lieutenant  general  and 
counfell  of  flate,  being  eftabliflied  as  above 
written,  for  the  dew  gouverment  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  aiTemblies  of  the  generall  ftates 
wil  be  leffe  needful!  j  who  in  former  times 
never  medled  further  then  with  the  graunt- 
ing  of  any  contribution,  to  bee  required  by" 
thofe  that  gouverned,  and  knew  the  need 
and  neceffite  of  the  ftate^  and  now  in  their 
ailembUes  deale  in  all  things  both  for  warre 
and  pollicie,  taking  upon  them  as  abiblute 
gouvernours  and  fouverains,  fo  that  the  coun- 
cell  of  ftate  do  not  any  thing  of  anie  im- 
portance without  the  communicating  of  it 
with  the  faid  ftates ;  who  then,  though  no- 
thing belonging  to  their  charg,  take  order 
and  determine  all  to  their  pleafure  ;  fo  that 
the  councell  of  Hate  ferve  but  for  a  cypher ; 
and  it  were  more  fit  and  convenient  that  her 
Majefties  lieutenant  and  councellors  fhould 
meet  in  their  affemblies,  where  all  is  knowen 
and  handled  concerning  the  gouverment  of 
the  provinces  ;  then  in  the  faid  councel 
which  hath  but  the  name : 

To   enter    into  the  particularities   would 

bee  too  long,  and  I  vvdll  conclude  with  the 

4  perfons. 
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perfons,  whereof  thefe  general  flates  of  all 
the  provinces  are  formed  and  coniiil:  at  this 
prefent,  of  fome  14  perfons  3  amongft  the 
which  are  fome  3  or  4  gentlemen,  the  refl 
peniionaries  and  marchants,  and  whatibever 
they  faie  the  other  yeeld  therunto,  and  fo 
keep  and  continew  their  courfe  in  gouver- 
ment,  difpatching  littel  or  nothing,  if  they 
of  Holland  come  not ;  who  have  bin  of  late 
fo  builied  in  their  private  meetings,  that 
their  deputies  appear  feldom  or  very  liteil ; 
wherby  all  matters  are  handled  at  length 
and  with  delaie. 

The  reft  that  thercn  dependeth,  and  of 
the  humours  of  thefe  general  ftates,  and 
what  and  hovv'  fome  provinces  beare  fwaie 
above  others,  I  leave  to  the  report  of  fuch 
as  have  frequented  thefe  countreys,  and  are 
acquainted  with  the  ftate  and  order  therof^ 
ending  thus  this  brief  fommarie  difcourfe 
upon  the  fcate  and  gouverment,  which  I 
have  fet  down  in  hafte  for  want  of  fufficient 
time  to  doo  yt  more  exadtlie;  the  matter 
being  trew,  howfoever  the  courfe  is  obferved 
in  writing. 

Hagh,  twentie  eighth  daie  of 
February  3  1589. 
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Plan  of  an  union  of  the  fever al  Colonies  of 
Maffachufetts  Bay,  New  Hampjloire,  Con- 
neSiicut,  Rhode  Iflandy  New  Torky  New 
ferfeys,  Penfylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia^ 
North  Carolinay  and  South  Carolina,  for 
their  mutual  defence  and  fecurity,  and  for 
extending  the  Britijh  Settlements  in  North 
America  -,  as  propofed  by  ^^' Benjamin  Frank- 
lyn,  Efq\  and  unanimoufy  agreed  by  all  the 
CommiJjioners  of  the  fever  al  Colonies  afore-^ 
faid,  met,  by  order  of  the  Crown,  in  Con- 
grefs  at  Albany  in  July,  1754. 

IT  is  propofed  that  humble  application  be 
made  for  an  ad:  of  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  by  virtue  of  which  one  general  go- 
vernment may  be  formed  in  Americia,  in- 
cluding all  the  faid  Colonies ;  v^ithin  and 
under  which  government  each  Colony  may 
retain  its  prefent  conftitution,  except  in  the 
particulars  wherein  a  change  may  be  dired:ed 
by  the  faid  ad,  as  hereafter  follows. 

prefidcnt  That  thc  faid  general  government  be  ad^ 
Irrnrcoun-miniftered  by  a  prefident  general,  to  be  ap- 
"''  pointed  and  fupported  by  the  crown,  and  a 

*  N.  B.  Benjamin  Franklyn  was  one  of  the  Com- 
miflioners  of  Penfylvania,  and  Mr.  fince  Governor  Hut- 
chinfon,  for  Maflachufetts-Bay, 

grand 
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grand  council  to  be  cliofen  by  the  reprefen^ 
tatives  of  the  people  of  the  feveral  Colonies, 
met  in  their  refpedive  affemblies. 

That  within  months  after  the  paf- Ekaion  of 

fmg  of  fuch  ad,  the  Houfe  of  Reprefenta-  '"«'"''"»• 
tives,  in  the  feveral  afTemblies  that  happen 
to  be  litting  within  that  time,  or  that  fhall 
be  fpecially  for  that  purpofe  convened,  may 
and  fhall  choofe  members  for  the  grand 
council,  in  the  following  proportion ;  that 
is  to  fay, 

MafTachulTets  Bay     —  — .  y 

New  Hampfhire           —  —  2 

Conne6ticut      —         ~~  """  5 

Rhode  Xfland     —      —  —  2 

New  York         —         • —  —  4 

New  Jerfeys         —         —     """  3 

Penfylvania      —         —  —  6 

Maryland          —         ■—  —  4 

Virginia       —           —  """7 

North  Carolina         —  —  4 

South  Carolina     — •       —  ~*  4 

48 

Who  fhall  meet,  for  the  firft  time,  at  the  Place  of  fkft 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  Penfylvania,    being  "'^''"''^' 
called  by  the  prelident  general,  as  foon  as 
conveniently  may  be,  after  his  appointment. 

That   there  fliall  be  a  new  elcarion  ofHZ''''^ 
Vol.  II.  L  members 
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members  for  the  grand  council  every  three 
years  ;  and  on  the  death  or  relignation  of 
any  member,  his  place  lliali  be  fupplied  by 
a  new  choice,  at  the  next  fitting  of  the  ai- 
fembly  of  the  Colony  he  reprefented. 

Proportion       That  after  the  firft  three  years,  when  the 

Ot  members  .  ^^  .  ^         ■'  r  1     /^ 

after  firft  proportion  oi  moncy  arinng  out  oi  each  Co- 
three  years,  jgj^y^  ^q  |-|^g  general  trcafury,  can  be  known, 
the  number  of  members  to  be  chofen  for 
each  Colony  fhall,  from  time  to  time,  in 
all  enfuing  eledions,  be  regulated  by  that 
proportion,  [yet  fo  as  that  the  number  to  be 
chofen  by  any  one  province,  be  not  more 
than  feven,  nor  lefs  than  two.] 

Meetings  of  That  the  grand  council  Ihall  meet  once 
cij,  ai^.d  call,  m  every  year,  and  oitener  ii  occalion  re- 
quire, at  fuch  time  and  place  as  they  fhall 
adjourn  to  at  the  lad  preceding  meeting,  or 
as  they  fhall  be  called  to  meet  at,  by  the 
preiident  general,  on  any  emergency ;  he 
having  fivii  obtained  in  writing,  the  confent 
of  {tv&n  of  the  members  to  fuch  call,  and 
fent  due  and  timely  notice  to  the  whole. 

ca.-Ttinu-  That  the  grand  council  have  power  to 
choofe  tlieir  fpeaker,  and  fliall  neither  be 
diffolved,  prorogued,  nor  continued  fitting 
longer  than  fix  v/eeks  at  one  time,  without 
their  own  confent,  or  the  fpecial  command 
of  the  crown. 

That 


^nce 
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That  the  members  of  the  grand  cduhcil  Members 
fliall  be  allowed  for  their  fervice,  ten  {hil- 
lings fleriing,  per  diem^  during  their  i^i- 
fions  and  journey  to  and  from  the  place  of 
meeting ;  twenty  miles  to  be  reckoned  a 
day's  journey. 

That  the  alTent  of  the  preddent  general  Affent  of 
be  requifite  to  all  adis  of  the  grand  eoun-  g'neraTand 
cil,   and  that  it   be  his  office  and  duty  to^''^"^^- 
caufe  them  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

That  the  prelident  general,  with  the  ad-  Power  of 
vice  of  the  grand  council,  hold  or  direft  all  gl^erX'and 
Indian   treaties,    in  which   the  general   in- ^°""'"' 
tereil  or  welfare  of  the  Colonies   may  be 
concerned;  and  make  peace  or  declare  war  Treaties  of 
with  Indian  nations.     That  they  make  fuch  wa^'^" 
laws  as  they  judge  neceiTary,  for  regulating  Indian  trade, 
all  Indian  trade.     That  they  make  all  pur- 
chafes  from  Indians  for  the  crown  of  lands  Indian  pur- 
now  not  within   the  bounds  of  particular"""' 
Colonies,  or  that  fliall  not  be  within  th^ir 
bounds,  when  fome  of  them  are  reduced  tQ 
more  co?ivenient  dmieii lions  ^ 


'■J' 


That  they  make  new  fettlements  on  fuch  Ncv.-  fettie^ 
purchafes,    by  granting  lands  in  the  king's  ^'''"' 
name,    referving   a  quit   rent  to  the  crown 
for  the  ufe  of  the  general  treafury. 

L  a  That 
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Laws  to  go-  That  they  make  laws  for  regulating  and 
governing  fuch  nev/  fettlements,  till  the 
crown  fhall  think  fit  to  form  them  into 
particular  governments. 

Raiie  foi-  That  they  raife  and  pay  foldiers,  and  build 
equip  vef-  forts  for  the  defence  of  any  of  the  Colonies, 
^^^'*  and  equip  veffels  of  force  to  guard  the  coafls 

and  prote6l  the  trade  on  the  ocean  *,  lakes y 
Nutimprefs  qj.  ^^^2!  rlvcrs.     But  they  fhall  not  imprefs 

men  in  any  Colony  without  the  confent  of 

the  legiflature  of  that  Colony. 


Power  to 
make  laws, 


That  for  thefe  purpofes  they  have  power  to 
lay  duties/  make  laws,  and  lay  and  levy  fuch  general 
duties,  impofls,  or  taxes  as  to  them  fliall 
appear  mofl  equal  and  jufl,  confidering  the 
ability  and  other  circumftances  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  feveral  Colonies,  and  fuch 
as  may  be  colledied  with  the  lead  incon- 
venience to  the  people;  rather  difcouraging 
luxury,  than  loading  induflry  with  unne- 
celTary  burthens. 

Gcn.trea-       That  thcy  may  appoint  a  general  treafurer 

panicuTav    and  a  particular  treafurer  in  each  govern- 

ireaiurer,    ^^^^^^  whcu    neccfTary,  and   from   time    to 

time  may  order  the  fums  in  the  treafuries  of 

*  According  to  a  plan  which  had  been  propofed  by 
Governor  Pownall,  and  approved  of  by  the  Congrefs, 
Vide  N"  Vlir. 

each 
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«ach  government  into  the  general  treafury, 
or  draw  on  them  for  fpecial  payments,  as 
they  find  moil  convenient:  yet  no  money Mo"ey how 
to  iiTue  but  by  joint  order  of  the  pxefident 
general  and  grand  council,  except  where 
fums  have  been  appropriated  to  particular 
purpofes,  and  the  prefident  general  is  pre- 
vioufly  empowered  by  an  ad:  to  draw  for 
fuch  fums. 


That  the  general  accounts  fhall  be  yearly 
fettled,  and  reported  to  the  feveral  alTemblies. 


Accounts. 


That  a  quorum  of  the  grand  council,  em-  Quorum. 
powered  to  adt  with  the  prefident  general, 
do  confift  of  twenty-five  members,  among 
whom  there  fhall  be  one  or   more  from  a 
majority  of  the  Colonies. 

That  the  laws  made  by  them  for  the  pur- Laws  to  be' 
pofes  aforefaid  fhall  not  be  repugnant,  but^""'""'"" " 
as  near  as  may  be  agreeable,  to  the  laws  of 
England,  and  fhall  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
king  in  council  for  approbation  as  foon  as 
may  be  after  their  pafling  -,  and  if  not  dif- 
approved  within  three  years  after  prefenta- 
tion,  to  remain  in  force. 

That  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  the  prefident  ^=ath  of 
general,  the  fpeaker  of  the  grand  council  geneni.j 
for  the  time  being,  fhall   fucceed  and  be 

L  3  veiled 
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veiled  with  the  fame  powers  and  authori-? 
ties,  to  continue  till  the  King's  pleafure  be 
known. 

Officers  That    all     military   commiffion    offiisers^ 

j^ointed'  .whether  for  land  or  fea  fervice,  to  a6i  under 
this  general  conftitution,  fhall  be  nominated 
by  the  prelident  general ;  but  the  appro- 
bation of  the  grand  council  is  to  be  ob- 
tained before  they  receive  their  commiffions. 
And  all  civil  officers  are  to  be  nominated  by 
the  grand  council,  and  to  receive  the  preii- 
dent  general's  approbation  before  they  offi- 
Vacancies   clatc :   But  In   caie  of  vacancy  by  death  or 

how  fup-  .,'■'/..- 

plied.  removal  oi  any  oriicer,  civil  or  military,  un- 
der this  conftitution,  tliQ  governor  of  the 
province  in  which  fiich  vacancy  happens, 
may  appoint, -till  the  pleafure  of  the  prefi- 
dent  general  and  grand  council  can  be 
known, 

Each  Colo-  That  the.  particular  military,  as  well  as 
fendi'ifeif  clvil  efiablifhrnen ts  in  each  Colonv,  remain 
scrry'/L-c.  i'^  their  prefent  fiate,  this  general  conftitu- 
tion notwithftanding ;  and  that  on  fudden 
emergencies  any  Colony  may  defend  itfelf, 
and  lay  the  accounts  of  expence  thence 
ariling  before  the  prelident  gener?ii  and  grand 
council,  who  may  allow  and  order  payment 
of  the  fame,  as  far  as  they  judge  fuch  ac- 
counts juii  and  realbnable, 

N°  V. 
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N°  V. 

Pro  Johanne  Cahoto,   &  fdiu  fids,  fiiper 
terra  incognita  invejligandd. 

Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.     Bahiter/i^ 

'OTUM  lit  &  manifeilurxi,  quod  de- 
dimus  &  conceffimus  ac  per  prsefentes 
damus  &  concedimus,  pro  nobis  6c  hsredi- 
bus  noftris,  diledtis  nobis  Johanni  Caboto, 
civi  Venetiarum,  ac  Ludovico,  Sebafliano  & 
San6to,  iiliis  di6li  Johannis,  &  eorum  &  cu- 
jullibet  eorum  hsredibus  &  deputatis,  ple- 
nam  &  liberam  audjoritatem,  facultatem  & 
poteftatem  navigandi  ad  omnes  partes,  re- 
giones,  &  iinus  maris  orientalis,  occidentalis 
&  feptentrionalis,  fub  banneris,  vexillis  &  iu'- 
fignibus  noftris,  cujufcumque  navibus  five 
navigiis,  cujafcunque  portiturs  &  qualitatis 
exiftant,  &  cum  tot  &  tantis  nautis  &  ho- 
minibus,  quot  &  quantis  indi(5lis  navibus 
fecum  ducere  voluerint,  fuis  eorum /ro/r//^ 
fumptibiis  ^  expenjis. 

Ad  inveniendum,  difcooperiendum  &  in- 
veftigandum    quafcumque    infulas,    patrias, 
regiones^  five  provincias  gentilium  &  infide- 
ls f  Hum, 
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Hum,  in  quacumque  parte  mundi  poiltas, 
qu2d  Chriftianis  omnibus  ante  hsc  tempora 
fuerunt  incognita. 

Conceflimus  etiam  eifdem  &  eorum  cui- 
libet,  eorumque  &  cujuilibet  eorum  hsredi- 
bus  6t  deputatis,  ac  licentiam  dedi?nus  affigendi 
frcediBas  banneras  nojiras  &  injignia  in  qua- 
cumque  villa,  oppidoy  cajiro,  infuld  feu  terra 
jirmd  a  fe  noviter  inventis. 

Et  quod  prEenomlnati  Johannes  &  filii 
cjufdem,  feu  basredes  &  eorum  deputati  quaf- 
cumque  hujufmodi  villas,  caftra,  oppida  & 
infulas  a  fe  inventas,  quse  fubjugari,  occupari, 
&  poffideri  poffint,  fubjugare,  occupare  & 
poffidere  valeant,  tanquam  vafalli  noftri,  & 
gubernatores,  locatenentes  &  deputati  eo- 
rumdem,  dominium,  titulum  &  jurifdic- 
tionem  eorumdem  villarum,  caftrorum,  op- 
pidorum,  infularum,  ac  terrae  firms  lie  in- 
ventarum,  nobis  acquirendo ; 

Ita  tamen  at  ex  omnibus  frudubus,  pro- 
iicuis,  emolumentis,  commodis,  lucris  & 
obventionibus,  ex  hujus  modi  navigatione 
provenientibus,  prsefati  Johannes  &  filii,  ac 
haeredes  &  eorum  deputati  teneantur  &  lint 
obligati  nobis,  pro  omni  viagio  fuo,  totiens 
quotiens  ad  portum  noftrum  Briftoliije  ap- 

plicuerint, , 
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plicuerlnt,  ad  quern  omnino  applicare  tene- 
antur,  &  fint  aftridli,  dedudis  omnibus 
fumptibus  &  impenlis  neceifariis  per  eofdem 
fadis,  quint  am  partem  totius  capitalis  lucri 
fui  fa(fti  five  in  mercibus  five  in  pecuniis  per- 
folvere  -,  ' 

Dantes  nos  &  concedentes  eifdem  fiiifque 
hseredibus  &  deputatis,  ut  ab  omni  folu- 
tione  cufiiumarum  omnium  &  fingulorum 
bonorum  ac  mercium,  quas  fecum  reportarint 
ab  iilis  locis  fie  noviter  inventis,  liberi  fint 
&  immunes. 

Et  infiiper  dedimus  &  concefiimus  eifdem 
ac  fiiis  h^redibus  &  deputatis,  quod  terrs 
omnes  firmse,  infiilse,  vills,  oppida,  cafira, 
(6c  loca  quaecumque,  a  fe  inventa,  quotquot 
ab  eis  inveniri  contigerit,  non  pofiint  ab  aliis 
quibufvis  nofiiris  fijbditis  frequentari  feu  vi- 
fitari,  abfque  licentia  prasdidtorum  Johannis 
&  ejus  filiorum  fuorumque  deputatorum, 
fub  poena  amiflionis  tarn  navium  five  navi- 
giorum,  quam  bonorum  omnium  quorum- 
cumque  ad  ea  loca  fie  inventa  navigare  prs- 
furaentium  -, 

Volentes  &  ftridiiffime  mandantes  omni- 
bus &  fingulis  noftris  fubditis  tarn  in  terra 
quam  in  mare  conftitutis,  ut  prasfato  Johan- 

ni 
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ni  &  ejus  filiis  ac  deputatis  bonam  affiilen- 
tiam  faciant,  &  tarn  in  armandis  navibus 
feu  navigiis>  quam  in  provifione  commeatus 
&  viitualium  pro  fua  pecunia  emendorum, 
atque  aliarum  rerum  libi  providendarum, 
fuos  omnes  favores  &  auxilia  impartiantur. 


In  cujus  &c. 
Martii, 


Tefte  rege  Weilmonafterium  quinto  die 


Per  ipfum  Regem. 


N"  VL 
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N°.  VI. 


Th's  CommiJJion — ereBing  and  ejiablijlmig  a 
board,  for  the  purpofe  of  governing  the 
Plantations,  is  referred  to  in  page  63 
of  thef?'Ji  volume* 

De  Gommiflione  fpeciali  domino  archiepif- 
copo  Cantuarienfi  et  aliis. 

EX  &c.  reverendiffimo  In  Chrifl© 
patri  et  perquam  iideli  confiliario 
noftro,  Willielmo  providentia  divina  Can- 
tuarienfi  Archiepifcopo,  totius  Anglie  primati 
et  metropolitano. 

Ac  perdiledio  &  perquam  fideli  coniiliario 
noftro  Thome  Domino  Coventrie  magni  li- 
gilli  noftri  Anglie  cuflodi. 

Ac  etiam  reverendiffimo  m  Chrifto  patri 
ac  perdiledio  &  perquam  fideli  confiliario 
noftro  Ricardo  providentia  divina  Eborum 
Archiepifcopo,  Anglie  primati  &  metropo- 
litano. 

Necnon  reverendo  in  Chriilo  patri  &  per- 

diledo 
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diiedo  &  perquam  iideli  confiHario  noflro, 
Willielmo  Epifcopo  London,  fummo  the- 
faurario  noflro  Anglie  -, 

Perdileftifque  &  perquam  fidelibus  con- 
fanguineis  &  confiliariis  noilris, 

Henrico  Comiti  Mancheftex  privati  figllli 
noftri  cuflodi, 

Thome  Comiti  Arundell  &  Surr',  comiti 
marefcallo  Anglie, 

Edwardo  Comiti  Dorcheftrie,  camerario 
perchariffime  confortis  noftre  regine ; 

Ac  perdiledtis  &  fidelibus  confiliariis  nof- 
tris, 

Francifco  Domino  Cottington,  Cancel- 
lario  &  fubthefaurario  fcaccarii  noftri  ac 
magiftro  Curie  noflre  Wardorum  &  Libera- 
tionum, 

Thome  Edmonds  militi,  thefaurario  hof- 
pitii  noftri, 

Henrico  Vane  militi,  controrotulatori 
hofpitii  nofiri, 

'      Johanni 
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Johanni  Coke  militi,  fecretariorum  nof- 
trorum  primariorum  uni,  et 

Francifco  Windebanke  militi,  fecreta- 
riorum noilrorum  primariorum  alteri,  fa- 
lutem* 

Cum  fiibditorum  noflrorum  et  nuper  patris 
nodri  domini  Jacobi  nuper  regis  Anglie, 
memorie  recolende,  nonulli,  regia  licentia 
mediante,  imperii  noftri  territoria,  non  tan- 
tum  dilatandi  ftudio,  fed  precipue  ex  pio  & 
religiofo  domini  noftri  Jefu  Chrifti  evange- 
lium  propagandi  afFed:u  &  defiderio,  copio- 
fas  gentis  Anglicahe  Colonias,  fumma  in- 
duftria  &  magnis  expenlis  in  diverfas  mundi 
plagas  incultas  penitus  &  incolis  vacuas,  vel  a 
barbaris  nullam  divini  numinis  notitiam  ha- 
bentibus  cccupatas,  deduci  fecerunt ;  nos 
eorum  tranquillitati  profpicere  volentes  gra- 
tiofe  &  quieti,  veftrumque  fide,  prudcntia, 
juftitia,  et  provida  circumfpe6tione  pleni^s 
confidentes,  conftituimus  vos  predidtos, 

Archiepifcopum  Cantuarienfem,  dominum 
cuftodem  magni  ligilli  noftri  Anglie, 

Eboracenfem  Archiepifcopum,  domioun^ 
thefaurarium  noftrum  Anglie,  dominum  cuf- 
todem privati  figilli  noftri,  comitem  maref- 
callum  Anglie, 

Edwardum 
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Edwardana  Comitem  Dorcheftrie,  Fran- 
cifcum  Dominum  Cottington,  Thomam  Ed- 
monds Militem,  Henricum  Vane  Militem, 
Johannem  Coke  Militem,  et  FrancifcumWin- 
debank  Militem,  &quoflibetquinque  vel  plu- 
resveftrum  commiffionarios  noilros  &  vobis  & 
quibuilibet  quinque  vel  pluribus  veftrum  da- 
mus  &  committimus  poteftatem  ad  regimen 
&  tutamen  did;arum  coloniarum  dedu6tarum 
vel  que  gentis  Anglicane  inpoflerum  fuerint 
in  partibus  hujufmodi  dedud:e,  leges,  con- 
ilitutiones  et  ordinationes,  feu  ad  publicum 
coloniarum  illarum  Hatum,  feu  ad  privatam 
fingulorum  utilitatem  pertinentes,  eorumque 
terras,  bona,  debita  &  fucceffionem  in  eifdem 
partibus  concernentes,  ac  qualiter  invicem  & 
erga  principes  exteros  eorumque  populum; 
nos  etiam  &  fubditos  noilros  tarn  in  parti- 
bus exteris  quibus  cunque;  quam  in  mari  in 
partes  illas  vel  retro  navigando,  fe  gerant, 
vel  que  ad  fuflentationem  cleri,  regimen  vel 
curam  animarum  populi  in  partibus  illis  de- 
gentis,  exercentis,  congruas  portiones  in  de- 
cimis,  oblationibus,  aliifque  proventibus  de- 
lignando  fpe<flant,  juxta  fanas  difcretiones 
veflras  in  politicis  &  civiiibus,  Sz  habito  con- 
filio  duorum  vel  triurn  epifcoporum,  quos 
ad  vos  convocandos  duxeritis  neceilarios  in 
ecclefiaflicis,  &  clero  portiones  deiignandi, 
condendi,  faciendi,  &  edendi,  ac  in  legum, 
conflitutionum  &C  prdinationum  illarum  vio- 
2;  latoreSy 
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]atores,  penas  &  muld:as,  impoHtlonem,  in- 
carceration em  &  aliam  quamlibet  coer- 
tionem,  etiam  fi  oporteat  &  delid:i  qualitas 
exigerit  per  membri  vel  vite  privationem  in- 
flingendas  providere ;  cum  poteflate  etiam 
(noftro  adhibito  affenfu)  gubernatores  &  pre- 
fedtos  coloniarum  illaruni  a  locis  fuis  amo- 
vere  ex  caulis  que  vobis  legitime  vife  fuerint 
aliofque  eorum  loco  conftituere,  ac  de  eis  ra- 
tionem  prefecture  &  regiminis  fuorum  exi- 
gere,  &  quos  culpabiles  inveneritis  vel  a  loci 
privatione,  mulde  impoiitione  de  bonis 
eorum  in  partibus  illis  levando,  vel  abdica- 
tjone  a  provinciis  illis  quibus  prefuerint,  vel 
aliter  fecundurn  quantitatem  delid:i  cafti- 
gare,  judicefque  &  maglfcratus  politicos 
&  civiles  ad  caufas  civiles,  &  cum  poteftate 
&  fub  forma,  qua  vobis  quinque  vel  plu- 
ribus  vefiirum  videbitur  expedire,  ac  judi- 
ces,  magiftratus  5c  dignitates  ad  caufas  ec- 
cleiiafticas,  &  fub  poteflate  &  forma  que 
vobis  quinque  vel  pluribus  veftrum  epif- 
copis  fuffraganeais  (archiepifcopo'.  Cantua- 
rienfi  protempore  exiilenti  confulto,  )  vi- 
debitur expedire,  conftituere  &  ordinare^ 
curiafque,  pretoria,  &  tribunalia  tarn  eccle- 
fialHca  quam  civilia,  iudiciorum  formas  & 
procedendi  modos  in  eifdem,  &  ab  eis  ap- 
pellandi  in  cauiis  &  negotiis  tam  criminalibus 
quam  civilibus,  perfonalibus,  realibus  & 
mixtis  pretoriis,  feu  de  equo   tz  bono,  con- 

iHtuendi, 
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ilituendi,  &  que  crimina,  del  Ida  velexceiTus, 
contra(3:us  vel  injurias  ad  forum  ecclefiafti- 
cum,  et  que  ad  forum  civile  &  pretorium 
iped:are  debeant,  determinare; 

Frovifotamen,  quod  leges,  ordinationes,  & 
conftitutioneshujufmodi  executioninon  man- 
dentur,  quo  ufque  affenfus  noiler  eifdem  ad- 
hibeatur  regius  in  fcriptis  fub  lignetto  noftro 
iignatis,  ad  minus  &  hujufmodi  aflenfu  ad- 
hibito,  eifque  publice  promulgatis  in  pro- 
vinciis  in  quibus  fint  exequende,  leges,  ordi- 
nationes, ,&  conflitutiones  illas  plenarie  juris 
iirmitatem  adipifci,  &  ab  omnibus  quorum 
interelTe  poterit  inviolabiliter  obfervari, 
volumus  &  mandamus  ;  liceat  tamen  vobis 
quinque  vel  pluribus  veftrum,  ut  predidtum 
eft,  leges,  conftitutiones  &  ordinationes  lie 
edendas,  licet  promulgate  fuerint,  alTenfu 
noftro  regio,  mutare,  revocare  &  abrogare, 
aliafque  novas  in  forma  predi(5la  de  tempore 
in  tempus  facere  &  edere,  ut  predi(5lum  eft, 
novifque  emsrgentibus  malis  vel  periculis 
nova  apponere  remedia,  prout  decet,  toties 
quoties  expediens  vobis  videbitur  et  necefta- 
rium; 

Sciatis  ulterius,  quod  conftituimus  vos  & 
quoflibet  quinque  &  plures  veftrum,  prefatos 
WillieJmum  Archiepifcopum  Cantuarienfem, 
Tliomam  Dominum  Coventrie — -— ,  magni 

7  ^igi^ii 
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ifigillinoflfi  Anglie  cuilodem,  Ricardum  Ebo- 
racenfem  Archiepifcopuin,  dominum  thefau- 
rarium,  Henricum.  comitem  ManchePcer, 
Thomam  comitem  Arundelle  &  Surrie,  Ed- 
ward comitem  Dorcheilrie,  Francifcum  do- 
minum Cottington,  Thomam  Edmonds 
militem,  Henricum  Vane  militem,  Johart- 
riem  Cooke  militem,  et  Francifcum  V/inde- 
banke  militem,  commiffionarios  noftros,  ad 
audiendum  &  terminandum,  juxta  fanas 
difcretiones  veftras,  omnimodas  querelas  live 
contra  colonias  ipfas  feu  eorum  pfefe(ftos  vel 
gubernatores  ad  inftantiam  partis  gravate,  vel 
ad  delationem  de  injuriis  hinc  vel  inde  inter 
ipfas  vel  ip forum  membra  aliquod  illatis 
movendaSi  partifque  coram  vobis  evocarCj, 
ac  partibus  vel  eorum  procuratoribus  hinc  et 
inde  auditis,  plenum  juHitie  complementum, 
exhibendum ;  dantes  vobis  &  quibuilibet 
quinque  vel  pluribus  veilrum,  quod  fi  quas 
coloniarum  predidarum  vel  aliquem  pre- 
fe^lorum  eorum  ditiones  alienas  injui'te  pof- 
iidendo,  vel  ufurpando  vel  invicem  feipfos 
gravando,  feu  nobis  rebelles  a  fide  noilm 
fubtrahendoj  aut  mandatis  noflris  non  ob- 
temperantes  inveneritis,  nobis  prius  in  hac 
parte  confultis,  colonias  hujufmodi  &  pre- 
fedos  eorum  ob  caufas  predid:as,  vel  aliis 
juflis  de  caufis,  vel  in  Angliam  redire,  aut 
Jid  alia  loca  delignanda  divertere  itiandare^ 
.  Vol.  II.  M  prout 
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prout  fecundum   fanas    difcretiones   veilras 
equum,  jullum  vel  necelTarium  videbitur; 

Damus  infuper  vobis  &  quibuflibet  quin- 
que  vel  pluribus  veftrum,  poteftatem  & 
mandatum  fpeciale,  ad  omnia,  chartas  literas 
patentes  &  refcripta  regia,  de  rcgionibus, 
provinciis,  infulis  vel  terris  in  partibus  ex- 
teris  colonias  deducentibus  concella,  vobis 
duci  facienda,  iifque  infpedlis,  fi  que  eorum 
furreptive  vel  indebite  obtenta,  vel  per 
eadem,  priviiegia,  libertates  vel  prerogativa 
nobis  &  corone  noflTe  vel  prjncipibus  exteris 
nociva  &  prejudicialia,  indulta  vel  conceiTa 
fuilTe,  vobis  quinque  vel  pluribus  veftrum 
innotefcat,  ea  fecundum  legem  &  confuetu- 
dinem  regni  noftri  Anglie,  revocari,  jubere; 
ceteraque  agendi,  qus  ad  regimen  falutare 
&  tutamen  coloniarum  predicTtarum  &  fub- 
ditorum  noftrorum  in  eifdem  refidentiurr^ 
fuerint  neceffaria ;  et  ideo  vobis  mandamus, 
quod  circa  premiffa,  ad  dies  &  loca  que  ad 
hoc  provideritis,  diligentes  fitis  intendentes 
prout  decet,  precipiendo  etiam  &  firmiter 
injungendo,  damus  in  mandatis  omnibus  & 
iingulis  prefediis  provinciarum,  in  quas 
colonic  predifte  deduce  fint  vel  fuerint,  &; 
Iingulis  de  colon iis  ipfis  &  aliis  quorum  in 
hac  parte  intereft,  quod  vobis  in  premiffis 
fint    intendentes,    mandatifque    veftris     in 

eifdem 
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eifdem  obtemperantes  &  obedlentes,  quoties 
et  prout  ex  parte  veftra  fuerint  requiliti,  fub 
periculo  incumbenti. 

In  cujus  rei  &c. 

Tefte  rege  apud  Weftmonafterium  declmo 
die  Aprilis. 

Per  ipfum  Regem, 


K- 
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^'^""'  HAT  1  may  obviate  thofe  prejudices 
J  by  which  many  people  miglit  be  led 
to  think,  that  the  dod:rines  and  reafonings 
ccntaioed  in  the  foregoing  book  are  novel, 
and  theories  of  imagination  :  That  I  may 
at  leaft  crave  a  fufpenfipn  of  thofe  opinions, 
from,  whence  many  people  pronounce,  that 
the  application  made  by  the  Colonies,  to  de-* 
precate  the  lev}?ing  of  internal  taxeSjV/hen  im- 
poied  by  parliament,  is  unconfHtutipnal  and 
unprecedented  -,.  I  have  here  inferted  two  in- 
fcances  :  The  one  taken  from  the  records  of 
parliament,  as  abridged  and  publilhed  by 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  j  the  other  as  publiilied 
by  Daniel  King,  in  1656. 

§  ^'°  Ricardi  2/' ,  A  parliament  at  North- 
sro.pton.  Petitions  of  the  Commons,  with 
the  anfwers.  A  tallage  having  been  granted  j 
the  Com.mons  petition,  '^  That  the  county 
"  of  Cheilerj  the  Biihoprick  of  Durham,  and 
"  the  Cinque  Ports  may  be  comprized  with- 
*'  in  this  tallage." — The  King  granted  for 
the  Cinque  Ports  only.  Note,  that  the 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  was  fummioned 
to,  and  iat  in  this  parliament. 

§  Th® 
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§  The  other  is  a  record  of  an  application 
from  the  county  palatine  of  Cheiler,  iimi- 
lar  to  that  made  by  the  Colonies^  and  npoii 
the  fame  ground  :  with  the  King's  anf/vefj, 
and  ordinance  madeout  in  form.  Where- 
in not  only  limilar  reafonings  are  exhibited ; 
but  a  precedent  is  alfo  holden  forth.  By 
which,  government,  on  one  hand,  may  fee, 
that  this  county  Palatine  Vv^as  exempted  from 
internal  taxes  lain  by  parliament,  while  the 
faid  county  had  not  Knights  and  Burgeffes' 
of  their  own  election  to  reprefent  them  in 
parliament  j  and  wherein  the  Colonies  may 
fee,  on  the  other  hand  (by  purfuing  the  pre- 
cedents relative  to  this  county)  that  v/hen  it 
was  thought  proper  and  advifeable  to  fubje<5t 
it  to  taxes  impofed  by  parliament,  the  privi- 
lege of  fending  Knights  and  Burgeffes  to  par- 
liament, was  the  proper  and  conftitutiooal 
remedy  fought  and  obtained. 


M  3  Copy 
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Copy  of  a  Supplication,  exhibited  to  King 
Henry  VI,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  County 
Palatine  of  Chejler. 

To  the  KING,    our  Sovereign    Lord. 
Anno  D.  1450, 

TV/T  O  S  T  Chriftian  Benigne,  and  Gracious 
J.?X  King ;  We  your  humble  fubjed:s,  and 
true  obaifant  liege  people,  the  Abbots,  Priors, 
and  all  the  clergy  3  your  Barons,  Knights, 
and  Efquires ;  and  all  the  Commonalty  of 
your  County  Palatine  of  Chefter,  meekly 
prayen  and  befeechen  your  Highnefs:  Where 
the  faid  county  is,  and  hath  been  a  county 
palatine,  as  well  before  the  conqueil  of  Eng- 
land, as  continually  lince,  diftinfl:  and  fepa- 
rate  from  the  crown  of  England ;  within 
which  county,  you,  and  all  your  noble  pro- 
genitors lithen  it  came  into  your  hands,  an4 
all  rulers  of  the  fame,  before  that  time,  have 
had  your  high  courts  of  parliament  to  hold 
at  your  wills,  your  chancery,  your  exche- 
quer, yourjuftice  to  hold  pleas,  as  well  of 
the  crown,  as  of  common  pleas.  And  by 
authority  of  which  parliament,  to  make  or 
to  admit  laws  within  the  fame,  fuch  as  be 
thought  expedient  and  behovefull  for  the 
weal  of  you,  of  the  inheritors,  and  inhe- 
ritance 
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ritance  of  the  faid  county.     And  no  inheri- 
tors or  polTeliioners  within  the  faid  county, 
be  not  chargeable,  lyable,  nor  have  not  been 
bounden,  charged  nor  hurt,  of  their  bodies, 
liberties,   franchifes,  land,  goods,  nor  pof- 
feffions,  within  the  fame  county ^    [*  but   by 
fuch  laws  as  they]  have  agreed  unto.     And 
for  the  more  proof  and  plain  evidence  of  the 
faid  franchifes,  immunities,  and  freedoms ; 
the  mofl  victorious  King  William  the  Con- 
queror, your  moil:  noble  progenitor,    gave 
the  fame  county  to  Hugh  Loup  his  nephew, 
to  hold  as  freely  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  by 
the  fword'i  as  the  fame  King  fhould   hold 
all  England  by  the  crown.     Experience  of 
which  grant,  to  be  fo  in  all  appeals  and  re- 
cords, out  of  the  fame  ;  where,  at  your  com- 
mon-law it  is  written,  contra  coronam  et  dig- 
nitatem vejiram :  It  is  written  in  your  time, 
-and  your  noble  progenitors,  iinth  the  faid 
Earldome  came  into  your  hands,  and  in  all 
Earls   times  afore.   Contra  dignitatem  gladii 
Qejirice.     And  alfo   they  have   no  Knights, 
Qitizens,  ne  BurgelTes,  ne  ever  had,  of  the 

*  The  above  is  a  literal  tranfcript  of  the  Record  as 
publiflied  by  Daniel  King.  I  have  not  the  means  of 
confulting  the  original,  there  is  certainly  fome  omiffion 
or  default  in  the  copy.  1  have  inferted  the  v/ords,  but 
by  fuch  laws  as  they^  printed  betM^een  hooks.  I  fee  no 
other  way  of  making  fenfe  of  it.  I  have  alfo,  in  the  fame 
paanner,  between  hooks,  inferted  the  words  be  wrong. 

M  4  faid 
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faid  county,  to  any  parliament  holclen  ■  oui 
of  the  faid  county ;  whereby  they  mighty  in 
any  way  of  reafon  be  bounden.  And  alfoj  ye 
and  your  noble  progenitors,  and  all  Earles, 
wliofe  eftate  ye  have  in  the  faid  Earledome; 
as  Earles  of  Chefter,  fitli  the  conquefl:  of 
England  have  had  vs^ithin  the  fame  ;  regalemt 
potefjatum,  jura  regalia,  prcsrcgativa  regia. 
Which  franchifes  notwithftanding,  there  be 
your  commifiions  dired:ed  out  to  feveral  com^ 
rnifiioners  of  the  fame  county,  for  the  levy 
of  fubiidy,  granted  by  the  commons  of  your 
land,  in  your  parliament,  late  begun  at  Weil- 
minder,  and  ended  at  LeiceRer,  to  make 
■Jevy  tnQVQoi  within  the  faid  cou72ty,  after  the. 
form  of  their  grant  thereof,  contrary  to  the 
.liberties,  freedoms,  and  franchifes,  of  the 
faid  county,  and  inheritance  of  the  fame, 
at  all  times,  before  this  time  ufed,  that 
pleafe  your  noble  grace,  of  your  bleffed  fa- 
vour, the  prcmifes  gracioully  to  confider  : 
and  alio,  how  that  v^-e  your  befeechers,  have 
been  as  ready  of  our  true  hearts,  with  our 
goods,  at  times  of  need,  as  other  parts  of 
your  lands  3  and  alfo  ready  to  obey  your  laws 
gnd  ordinances,  made,  ordained,  and  -  ad- 
mitted v/ithin  the  £iid  county,  and  if  any 
thing  amongil  us  [_be  wrong,]  ready  to  be  re- 
formed by  your  Highnefs,  by  the  advice  of 
your  CGuncel,  within  the  faid  county  j  and 
hereupon  to  difcharp:e  all  fuch  commiffioners 

of 
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of  levy  of  the  faid  fiibiidy  within  the  faid 
county,  and  of  your  fpecial  meer  grace,  ever, 
to  fee  that  there  be  never  a6t  in  this  parli- 
nient,  nor  in  any  parliment  hereafter,  holdeii 
out  of  the  faid  county i  made  to  the  hurt  of 
any  of  the  inheritors,  or  inheritance  of  the 
faid  county,  of  their  bodies,  liberties,  fran- 
chifes,  goods,  lands,  tenements,  or  polTef- 
llons,  being  within  the  faid  county.  For  if 
any  fuch  aft  fhould  be  made,  it  v/ere  clean 
contrary  to  the  liberties,  freedoms,  immu-? 
nities,  and  franchifes  of  the  faid  county. 
And  as  to  the  refigning  of  fuch  poiTeffions, 
as  it  hath  liked  your  Highnefs,  to  grant  untp 
any  of  your  fubjedis  :  all  fuch  as  have  ought 
of  grant  within  the  faid  county,  will  be 
ready  to  furrender  their  letters  pattents, which 
they  have  of  your  grant,  for  the  more  ho- 
nourable keeping  of  your  eltate  i  as  any  other 
perfon  or  perfons  v/ithin  any  other  part  of 
your  land  ;  or  elfe  they  fliall  be  avoided  by 
us,  under  your  authority  committed  unto  us, 
within  your  faid  county.  And  furthermore, 
coniidering  that  your  befeechers  are,  and  ever 
have  been  true,  dreading,  obaifant,  and  lov- 
ing unto  you,  and  of  you,  as  unto  you  ^ 
and  of  our  moil  dowted  Sovereip-n  Lord, 
our  Earle  and  natural  Lord  :  We  the  faid 
Barons,  Knights,  Efquires,  and  Commons.^ 
?.re  ready  to  live  and  die  with  you,  againft 
all  earthly  creatures  -,  and  by  your  licence,  to 
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ihew  unto  your  Highnefs,  for  the  gracious 
expedition  of  this  our  mofl  behoveful  pe-^ 
tition.  And  we  the  faid  Abbots,  Priors,  and 
clergy,  continually  to  pray  to  God  for  your 
moft  hounerable  eftate,  profperity,  and  fe- 
licity, which  we  all  befeek  God  to  con-, 
tinue,  with  as  long  life  to  reign,  as  ever  did 
prince  upon  people  -,  with  iffue  coming  of 
your  moft  gracious  body,  perpetually  to  raign 
upon  us  for  all  our  moil  fmgular  joy  and 
comfort. 

The  Kings  will  is,  to  the  fubfidy  in  this 
bill  contained.  Forafmuch  as  he  is  learned, 
that  the  befeechers  in  the  fame,  their  pre- 
deceffors,  nor  anceftors,  have  not  been  charg- 
ed afore  this  time,  by  authority  of  any  par- 
liament holden  out  of  the  faide  county,  of 
any  quindifme,  or  fubiidy,  granted  unto  him 
or  any  of  his  progenitors,  in  any  fuch  par- 
liament ;  That  the  befeechers,  and  each  of 
them  be  difcharged  of  the  paying  and  levy 
of  the  faid  fubfidy.  And  furthermore,  the 
King  willeth,  that  the  faid  befeechers,  their 
fucceffors  and  heirs,  have  and  enjoy  all  their 
liberties,  freedoms,  and  franchifes,  as  freely 
and  entirely  as  ever  they,  their  predeceiTors 
or  anceftors  in  his  time,  or  in  time  of  his 
progenitors,  had  and  enjoyed  it. 


Trofecuta 
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Profecuta  fuit  ijla  Billa  ad  Domlmim  Re-^ 
gem  per  yohannem  Manwarmg  MUitenu 
Radulphum  Egerton,  Robertum  Fouh 
Jhurjiy  Robertum  Leigh  de  Adlington,  et 
yohannem  Needham,  Anno,  R.  R.  H.  6, 
pojl  conquejlum  Anglie  vicejjimq  jpno* 

By  the  King, 

nr RUSTY  and  wellbeloved  in  God,  and 
'*'     trufty  and  well   beloved  we  greet  yoi|, 
well.     And  forasmuch  as  we  have  under- 
ilanding,  by  a  fupplication  prefented  unto  us, 
on  the  behalf  of  all  our  liege  people  within 
our  county  palatine  of  Chefter  :  How  their 
predeceflbrs    nor  anceflors,    have  not    been 
charged  before  this  time,   with  any  fifteenth 
or  fubfidy  granted   unto  us,  or  any  of  our 
progenitors,  by  authority  of  any  parliament, 
holden   out  of  our  faid  county,  for  w^hich 
caufe,  we  have  charged  our  chamberlain  of 
our  faid  county,  to  make  our  writs,  directed 
to  all  our  commiffioners,  ordained  for  the 
alTefling  and  levy  of  the  fublidy  lall  granted 
unto  us  :  Charging  them  to  furceafe  of  any 
execution  of  our  letters  of  commiffion,  made 
unto  them,  in  that  parties.    Wherefore,  ac- 
cording to  our  commandment  late  given  hy 
us,  unto  our  faid  Chamberlain  :    We  will 

that 
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tliat  ve  in  our  behalf,  open  and  declare  unto 
all  our  faid  liege-people  :  How  it  is  our  full 
will  and  intent,  that  they  be  not  charged 
with  any  fuch  grant,  otherwife  than  they, 
their  predecelTors  and  anceftors  have  been 
charged  afore  time.  And  that  they  have  and 
hold,  poffide,  and  enjoy,  all  their  liberties, 
freedoms,  and  franchifes,  in  as  ample  and 
large  form,  as  ever  they  had  in  our,  or  any 
of  our  faid  progenitors  days.  And  that  ye 
fail  not  thereof,  as  v/e  truft  you,  and  as  you 
deem  to  pleafe  us. 

Given  under  our  iignet  of  the  Eagle,  at 
our  pallace  of  Weftminfler,  the  eighth  day  of 
March,  Anno  R,  R.  H.  6.  Vicejjijno  mno. 

To  our  trufty  and  wellbeloved  in  God,  the 
Abbot  of  our  monaftry  of  Chefter ;  and  to 
our  trufty  and  wellbeloved  Knights  Sir  Tho- 
mas Stanley,  ourjuflicesof  Chefler,  Sir  John 
Man  waring,  and  to  every  of  them. 


N"  VIIL 
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L  T  H  O  U  G  H  tjie  following  papersy, 
at  the  time  in  v/Jiich  they  were  writ- 
ten, had  reference  to  the  ilate  of  the  fervice 
as  oppofed  to  the  French  meafures  and  power 
in  Anierica ;  although  they  are  parts  of 
another  work  intended  to  be  publifhed  at 
fome  future  time  ;  yet  they  are  here  annexed 
to  the  Adminijiration  of  the  Colonies,  as  they 
treat  of  matters  very  worthy  prefent  con- 
fideration ;  and  as  in  general  they  contain 
ideas  of  police,  which  refped:  the  poileffion^ 
prefervation,  and  improvement  of  thofe  ac- 
quifitions  wliich  our  conquefcs  have  put 
into  our  hands  j  and  the  forming  them  into 
ibme  fyfliem  of  empire,  that  ihall  be  the 
empire  of  Great  Britain^ 

The  firfl  paper,  which  had  for  its  obje<ft 
the  forming  of  the  Britiih  pofleffions,  to- 
gether with  thofe  of  our  allies  the  Indians, 
into  a  fyflem  of  barrier  againil  the  French  j 
w^as  written  at  a  time  v/hen  the  fubied:  was 
entirely  new  ;  fcarce  ever  brought  forward 
to  coniideration  here  in  England;  and  when 
authentic  accounts  of  the  true  ftate  of  the 
country,  as-  polTeiled  by  the  Englifh  and 
French,  were  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all, 

to 
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to  be  obtained  -,   and   I  may  venture  to  fay, 
utterly  unknown  to  our  military. 

The  latter  of  thefe  papers,  was  written  after 
it  became  neceflary  to  change  the  objed  of 
the  war;  and  the  only  thing  which  Iwifli 
to  fay  of  the  ideas  that  it  contained,  is,  that 
they  were  literally  juftiiied  by  the  events. 


A     MEMORIAL: 

Stating  the  Nature  of  the  Service  in 
NORTH  AMERICA,  and  propofmg 
a  General  Plan  of  Operations,  as 
founded  thereon* 

*  Drawn  up  by  Order  of,  and  prefented  to,  hh 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke   of  Cumberland, 

1756.       Sj/  T.  POWNALL. 

I S  Majefty  has  now  reunited  the  fervice 

in  North  America  into  one  power  of 

adiion,  and  under  one  direction,  by  appoint- 
ing- a  commander  in  chief  over  all  North 
America,  with  powers  to  dire(fl,  and  with 
force  to  carry  on  this  fervice,  as  a  one  whole. 
The  next  and  neceffary  point  therefore  is, 
that   there    fhould    be    fome    one    general 

*  From  Letters  and  Memorials  which  I  had,  in  the 
ye^rs  1754  and  1755,  Tent  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax. 

plan 
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plan  of  operations  fixed  ;  which  may  be  car- 
ried on,  not  only  by  the  general  forces  em- 
ployed m  the  general  and  military  part  of 
this  plan,  but  by  every  particular  province 
and  colony,  within  its  own  private  councils, 
and  own  private  operations,  coincident  with 
the  whole.  When  fuch  plan  is  fixed,  every 
fum  of  money  that  is  raifed  for  this  fervice, 
will  be  applied  to  what  ihall  be  of  real  fer- 
vice  and  permanent  ufe ;  and  every  the  moft 
minute  operation  that  is  undertaken,  will 
become  as  part  of  fuch  plan,  ''Epyov  bIq  diei  j 
—and  every  (the  moft  otherwife  infig- 
nificant)  meafure  would  become  of  more 
importance,  and  more  fervice,  than  twenty 
the  moft  expenfive  and  buftling  operations, 
that  arife  from  momentary  and  partial  ftarts 
of  whim,  vanity,  or  intereil :  there  could 
not  even  a  logg-houfe  be  built,  nor  fcarce  a 
piquet  ftuck  down  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
but  what  would  be  a  necefiary  meafure,  and 
whofe  ufe  (however  trilling  the  thing  in  it- 
felf )  would  extend  to  the  grand  fervice  of 
the  whole :  there  would  not  be  a  pound, 
fcarce  a  penny,  raifed  ^  but  would  have  its 
fhare  in  this  grand  fervice.  On  the  contrary, 
while  private  perfons,  or  particular  inde^ 
pendent  bodies  of  people ;  have  confulted 
only  the  momentary  partial  ilarts  of  whim, 
vanity,  party,  or  intereft,  under  the  influence 
of  fuch  motives;  without  any  general  fcheme 

t®- 
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to  the  defence  of  the  country,  the  taking 
fo[}'e[jioii  of  it,  or  the  command  of  it;  with- 
out any  reference  to  any  general  idea ;  forts? 
have  been  built  up  and  down  the  country^ 
that  could  never  have  been  of  ufe;  have 
never  been  ufed ;  have  never  been  fupport- 
ed ;  have  been  left  to  go  to  ruin ;  have 
been  abandoned  to  the  enemy :  or,  if  they 
have  been  kept  up  at  all,  have  been  a  private 
landing  job  to  all  concerned  in  them. 
While  thus  large  fums  of  money  have  been 
fquandered  av/ay  to  no  ufe,  or  bad  ones ; 
while  thus  fruitlefs  detached  meafures,  (that 
have  been  of  no  ufe^  but  a  perverlion  of,; 
and  incumbrance  to  the  general  fervice,  and 
interfering  amongfe  each  other;)  have  been 
purfued  by  vague,  random  fits  and  flarts  ;~ 
the  public  fervice  has  not  only  been  ruined,^ 
but  the  people  have  loit  all  opinion  and  con- 
fidence in  military  operations ;  have  been 
difcouraged  and  alienated  from  engaging  in 
any  ad:ive  meafures ;  and  always  fulpicious,- 
that  whatever  fums  they  give  to  fuch,  are 
either  thrown  away,  or  put  into  the  private 
pocket  of  fomejob.  On  the  contrary,  were 
there  fome  one  general  plan  of  operations- 
formed  ;  upon  the  practicability  and  really 
intended  execution  of  which  they  might 
confide ;  the  affemblies  might  be  perfuaded, 
the  people  would  be  wilUng,  and  I  verily 
believe  would  be  perfuaded,  to  give  amply 

and 
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and  chearfully :  fo  that  it  is  not  only  ne^ 
cefTary  to  the  gaining  the  end  propofed,  but 
alfo  abfokitely  neceilary  to  the  gaining  the: 
means,  that  fome  fuch  general  plan  ihould 
be  fixed. 

In  order  to  whichj  the  following  paper 
propofes  to  coniider, 

ijiy  The  lite  of  the  country : 

lily,  The  interefcs  of  the  poiTeflions  and 
fettiements  : 
.    As  the  balls  of 

'^dly.  The  iliate  of  the  fervice  in  America* 

It  becomes  neceifary  to  a  right  under- 
ilanding  of  tllefe  propofed  objefts,  to  recai? 
and  run  up  to  the  firfl  principles  on  which 
they  were  founded 3  not  only  becaufe  the 
fubje<ft  is  new,  but  becaufe  it  has  been  mif- 
conceived,  and  mifreprefented* 

J/?,  Prior  to  any  obfervations  on  the  fet* 
tiers  and  fettiements,  \t  will  be  neceffary  to 
take  fome  notice  of  the  peculiar  ilate  and 
lite  of  the  countries,  in  which  they  are 
fettled:  for  it  is  the  lite  and  circumilances 
(I  mean  thofe  that  are  unchangeable)  of  a 
country,  which  give  the  charaderillic  form, 

Vol.  IL  N  to 
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■to  the  iiate  and  nature   of  the  people   who 
inhabit  it. 

The  confideration  of  the  continent  of 
America,  may  be  properly  divided  into  two 
parts  y  from  the  two  very  different  and 
diilincl  ideas  that  the  face  of  the  country 
prefents  j  but  more  efpecially  from  the  two 
diftind;  effed:s  which  mufl:  neceifarily,  and 
have  actually  arifen,  from  the  two  very  dif- 
ferent -forts  of  circumftances  to  be  found 
in   each  trad;  of  countrv. 

All  the  continent  of  North  America,  as  far 
as  known  to  the  Europeans,  is  to  the  v/eft- 
ward  of  the  endlefs  mountains,  a  high  level 
plane  :  all  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  thefe  m^oun- 
tains,  Hopes  away  fouth-eaftcrly  down  to  the  ~ 
Atlantic  Ocean.  By  a  level  plane,  I  mull:  not 
be  underftood,  as  if  I  thought  there  wert  no 
hills,  or  vallies,  or  mountains  in  it  3  but  that 
the  plane  of  a  fe«fi:ion,  parallel  to  the  main 
face  of  the  country,  would  be  nearly  an 
horizontal  plane;  as  the  plane  of  a  like 
fedion  of  this  other  part  would  be  inclined 
to  the  horizon,  with  a  large  flope  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  line  that  divides  thefe 
two  tracfls ;  that  is  the  fouth  eafl  edge  of 
thefe  planes,  or  the  higheft  part  of  this 
flope 5  may  in  general  be  faid  to  run  from' 
Onondao:o,  alonci;  thc^weilernmoft  Allcs;ehani 
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ridge  of  the  endlefs  mountains,  to  Apalatdie 
in  the  eulf  of  MexicOo 


idly,  In  coniidering  iirft  th^  main  conti- 
nent ;  this  high  plain ;  it  may  be  obferved, 
with  very  few  exceptions  in  comparifon  to 
the  whole,  that  the  multitude  of  waters 
found  in  it,  is  properly  fpeaking,  but  of  two 
malTes :  the  one  compo/ed  of  the  waters  of 
the  lakes  and  their  fuite,  which  difembogue 
by  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  the  other  that 
multitude  of  waters  which  all  lead  into  the 
Miffifippi,  and  from  thence  to  the  ocean: 
the  former  into  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence, 
the  latter  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico. 

There  are  in  all  the  waters  of  Miffilippi,  at 
leafl'  as  far  as  we  know,  but  two  falls;  the 
one  at  a  place  called  by  the  French  St.  PkH- 
toine,  high  up  on  the  weft  or  main  branch 
of  Miffilippi ;  the  other  on  the  eaft  branch 
called  Ohio.  Except  thefe,  and  the  tem- 
porary rapidity  arifing  from  th6  frefhes  of 
Ipring,  and  the  rainy  feafons ;  all  the  waters 
of  the  Miffilippi  run  to  the  ocean>  with  a 
ftill,  ealy  and  gentle  current* 

As  to  all  the  waters  of  the  five  great  lake^, 

and  the  many  large  rivers  that  empty  them- 

felves   into  them;  the  waters  of  the  great 
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Qtaivawa  river,  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Cham  plain,  of  Trois  Rivieres,  and  the  many  . 
others  that  run  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
ahove  Quebec ;  they  may  all  be  conlidered 
in  onemafs,  as  ^ifiagnation  or  lake  of  a  wil- 
dernefs  of  waters,  fpreading  over  the  country 
by  an  infinite  number  and  variety  of  branch- 
ings, bays,  ftraits,  &c.  for  although  at  par- 
ticular places  of  their  communications,  and 
at  the  mouths  of  their  ftreams,  they  feem 
to  pour  out  fuch  an  immenfe  ocean  of 
waters;  yet  when  they  are  coUefted  and 
aliembled  together,  as  at  a  general  rendez- 
vous v.here  they  all  difembogue  themfelves 
into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  j  the  whole  em- 
bouchure of  this  multitude  of  waters,  is 
not  larger  than  the  *  Seine  at  Paris.  The 
waters  of  each  refpective  mafs,  (not  only  the 
lelTer  flreams,  but  the  main  general  body  of 
each)  going  through  this  continent  in  every 
courfe  and  direction;  have,  by  their  ap- 
proach to  each  other,  by  their  interlocking 

*  About  12  French  leagues  above  Quebec,  over 
againil  a  place  called  la  Loubiniere,  the  river  St.  Lavif- 
rence  appears  to  be  of  a  very  confiderable  breadth  :  but 
when  the  tide,  which  runs  up  much  higher  than  that 
place,  has  its  ebb  entirely  retired  -,  that  breadth  which 
one  would  have  judged  to  have  been  that  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence river,  remains  2II  dry;  except  a  fmall  channel  in 
•the  middle,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  much  larger 
than  the  Seine  at  Paris;  nor  the  waters  of. it  that  pafs 
.there,  to  have  a  greater  current.  i^  jii«n 

i  with 
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with  each  other,  by  their  communication  to 
every  quarter  and  in  every  direction  ^  an 
alliance  and  unity ;  and  form  one  mafs,  a 
one  whole. 

Let  any  one  raife  in  his  mind  the  idea  of 
fome  lowcountry  incapable  of  being  travelled, 
except    on   the    artificial  roads,    caufeways, 
dykes,  &c.  that  have  been  made  through  it  j  and 
that  thefe  roads  have  throu2:hout  the  Whole 
country   a  communication   which   connects 
and  forms  them  into  a  one  fyftem  of  d.Qi\gn, 
a  one  whole,  fuch  perfon  v/ili  readily  con- 
ceive how  ealily  and  vvith  w^hat  few  numbers, 
a  General  may  take  poUelTion  and  hold  the 
command  of  this  country;  and  when  once 
poilelTed,  how  eaiily  he   may  defend  it,  by 
fortifying  with   redoubts   and   fuch   workf, 
the  flrong   holds   and  paiies  in  it;  and    at 
what  an  almoft  infurmountabledi  Tad  vantage, 
any  one  who  aims  to  recover  it,  paulL  ad:, 
even  with  twenty  times  the  numbers.     If 
thele  roads  and  lines  have  thus  a  communi- 
cation forming  a  one  whole,   they    are  the 
foundation  or  balis  of  a  command  through- 
out  the  whole  country  ;  and   v/hoever  be- 
comes poffelTed  of  them,  has  the  command 
pf  that  country. 

Now  let  any  one  behold  and  conlider  the 
continent  of  America,  as  it  really  is^  a  wil- 

N  3        ""■  *.^"**'  dprnefs 
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dcrnefs  of  woods  and  mountains,  incapably 
of  land  carriage  .  in  its  prefent  natural  un-^ 
wrought  form  -,  and  not  even  to  be  travelled 
on  foot,  unlefs  by  the  good  will  of  the  in- 
habitants j  as  fuch  travelling  in  thofe  woods 
and  mountains  is  perpetually  and  unavoid- 
ably liable  to  ambufcades,  and  to  the  having 
the  communication  from  the  one  part  to  the 
other  cut  off — Let  fuch  perfon  alfo  know, 
that  the  waters  for  thefe  reafons  have  ever 
been  the  only  roads  that  the  inhabitants  ufej 
and  until  art  and  force  make  others,  are  the 
only  roads  that  any  body  of  people  can  in 
general  take — Comjpare  this  flate  of  coun- 
try, with  what  is  above  defcribed ;  and  the 
fame  conclufion,  mutatis  mutandis,  will  be 
found  to  be  derived  from  it. 

Seeing  this,  as  fail  and  experience  {hews 
iX.  to  be;  let  fuch  perfon  then  recolledt  what 
is  faid  above  of  the  communication  and  al- 
liance amongil:  the  feveral  v/aters  of  this 
continent— of  the  unity,  one  mafs,  and  one 
whole,  v/hich  they  form—he  v/ili  fee  in  a 
ftrong  light,  how  the  watry  element  claims 
and  holds  dominion  over  this  extent  of  land; 
that  the  great  lakes  which  lie  upon  its  bofom 
pn  one  hand,  and  the  great  river  Pvliffifippi, 
and  the  multitude  of  waters  which  run  into 
it,  form  there  a  communication,— -an  al- 
liance Qx  4oniinion  of  the  watrey  element, 

that 
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tliat  coQimands,  throughout  the  vvhole-^that 
thefe  great  lakes  appear  to  be  the  throne,  the 
centre  of  a  dominion,  whofe  intluence,  by  an 
infinite  number  of  rivers,  creeks  and  flreams; 
extends  itfelf  through  all  and  every  part  of 
the  continent ;  fupported  by  the  communi- 
cation of  J  and  alliance  with,  the  waters  of 
Miffifippi.  .    ^ 

If  we  give  attention  to  the  nature  of  this 
country,  and  the  one  united  command  and 
dominion  which  the  waters  hold  throu2;hout 
it  3  we  fliall  not  be  furprifed  to  find  the 
French  (though  fo  few  in  number)  in  pof- 
feffion  of  a  power  which  commands  this 
country  :  nor  on  the  other  hand,  when  we 
come  to  conlider  the  nature  of  this  eaflern 
part  of  America,  on  which  the  Engliili  are 
fettled,  if  we  give  any  degree  of  attention  to 
the  fads  ',  fhali  we  be  furprifed  to  find  them, 
though  io  numerous,  to  have  fo  little  and 
languid  a  power  of  command,  even  within 
the  country  where  they  are  adiually  fettled. 
I  fay  a  very  llrong  reafon  for  this  fad:,  arifes 
out  of  the  different  nature  of  the  country, 
prior  to  any  conlideration  of  the  difference 
arifing  from  the  nature  of  their  government, 
and  their  method  of  taking  polTeilion  of  this 
country. 

This    country,    by  a  communication   of 
N  4  waters, 
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Vv-atersj  which  are  extended  throughoutj  and 
by  an  alliance  of  all  thefe  into  a  one  whole, 
is  capable  of  being,  and  is  naturally,  a  foun-? 
dation  of  a  one  fyftem  of  command  :  Ac^ 
cordingly,  fuch  a  fyftem  would,  ai:id  has  ac- 
tually taken  root  in  it,  under  the  French, 
Their  Y^Lvious  poj/e^om  throughout  this  coun- 
try, h^ve  an  order,  a  connection  and  com- 
munication ;    an  unity,   a  fyftem,    forming 
fcid  into  a  one  government  j  as  v/ill  be  {ten 
by  and  by ;  Whereas  the  Englilh  fettlements 
have  naturally,    neither  order,    connexion, 
communication,    unity,   nor   fyflem.      The 
waters  of  the  trad:  on  which  the  Englifh 
are  fettled,  are  a  number  of  rivers  and  bays, 
unconnected  with,  and  independent  of  each 
other,  either  in  interefl,  or  natural  commu- 
nication within  land.     The  vague  diffipated 
random  fettlements  therefore,   (fcattered  up 
and  down  thefe,)  will  have  no  more  com- 
munication   or   connection    amongft  them- 
felves,   than  there  is  amongft  the  various  in-r 
dependent  itreams  they  are  fettled  upon.-r- 
This   country,   inftead  of  being  united  and 
ilrengthened  by  the  alliance  of  the  waters 
which  run  in  it ;  is  divided  by  thefe  feveral 
various  ftreams,  (detached  from,   and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,)  into  many  feparate 
(letached  traCis  ^  that  do  naturally,  and  have 
actually,  become  the  foundation  of  as  jr^my 
feparate  and  independent  interefts. 

As 
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'  As  far  as  the  communion  of  the  waters  of 
any^ river,  or  the  communion  there  may  be 
between  any  two  rivers,  extends  j  fo  far  ex- 
tended will  arife  a  communication  of  fyllem, 
of  intereft  and  command  :  the  fettlements 
therefore  on  this  trad;  of  country,  would  be 
naturally,  as  they  are  adlually,  divided  into 
numbers  of  little,  weak,  unconnected,  in- 
dependent governments — Were  I  to  point 
out  the  natural  divifion  of  thefe  tradls  and 
interefts,  it  v/ould  point  out  a  new  divifion 
of  the  governments  of  the  Colonies,  which 
is  not  the  purport  of  this  paper. 

The  confideration  of  this  country,  fo  far 
as  it  is  conned:ed  with,  or  has  any  efFedt 
upon  the  interefts  and  politics  of  the  Eng- 
liih  fettlements,  prefents  itfelf  to  view,  di- 
vided in  two  ideas— I  ft.  The  country  be- 
tween the  fea  and  the  mountains  :  2dly, 
The  mountains  themfelves.  The  firft  part 
is  almoft  throughout  the  whole,  capable  of 
culture,  and  is  entirely  fettled  :  The  fecond, 
a  wildernefs  ;  in  which  is  found  here  and 
there,  (in  fmall  portions  in  comparifon  of 
the  whole,)  folitary  detached  fpots  of  ground 
fit  for  fettlements :  the  reft  is  nothing  but 
cover  for  vermin  and  rapine,  a  den  for  wild 
beafts  ;  and  the-  more  wild  favages  v/ho 
wander  in  it, 
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Thus  far  of  the  lite  of  the  country,  as  it 
becomes  the  foundation  of  a  natural  differ- 
ence between  the  Englifh  and  French  pof- 
feffions  in  America.  The  next  point  that 
prefents  itfelf  to  conlideration  is, .  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Engliili  and  French  have 
taken  poffelTion  of,  and  fettled  in  this  coun- 
try :  And, 

I  ft.  Of  the  French. 

The  French  in  their  RvOl  attempts  to  fet- 
tle themfelves  in  thefe  parts,  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  by  force  of  arms ;  to  fix  their  pof- 
feffions  by  military  expeditions  -,  till  through 
the  perpetual  and  conilant  abortion  of  thefe 
meafures,  and  the  certain  difappointment 
and  fure  lofs  that  attended  them,  they  through 
a  kind  of  defpair  gave  over  all  thoughts  of 
fuch  attempts. 

Whether  the  dear-bought  experience  that 
they  learnt  from  hence  ;  or  whether  def- 
pair, leaving  their  Colony  to  make  its  own 
way  ;  or  whether  rather,  the  right  good 
fenfe  of  Mr.  Frontenac  and  Mr.  Calliers, 
led  them  to  it,  is  neither  eafy  nor  material 
to  determine ;  but  fo  it  was,  they  fell  after- 
wards into  that  only  path,  in  which  the  real 
fpirit  and  nature  of  the  fervice  led. 
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The  native  inhabitants  (the  Indians)  of 
this  country,  are  all  hunters :  all  the  laws  of 
nations  they  know  or  acknowledge,  are  the 
laws  of  fporting ;  and  the  chief  idea  which 
they  have  of  landed  poffeffions,  is  that  of  a 
/jimt.  The  French  fettlers  of  Canada,  uni- 
verfally  commenced  hunters,  and  fo  infi- 
nuated  themfelves  into  a  conneciion  v/ith 
thefe  natives. 

While  the  French  kept  themfelves  thus 
allied  with  the  Indians  as  hunters  s  and 
communicated  with  them  in,  and  itricily 
maintained  all  the  lav/s  and  rights  of  fport- 
ing;  the  Indians  did  eaiily  and  readily  ad- 
mit them  to  a  local  landed  poffeffion  :  a 
grant,  v/hich  rightly  acquired  and  applied, 
they  are  always  ready  to  make;  as  none  of 
the  rights  or  interefls  of  their  nation  are 
hurt  by  it  :  While  on  the  contrary,  they 
experience  and  receive  great  ufe,  benefit, 
and  profit,  from  the  commerce  which  the 
Europeans  therein,  eftablifh  with  them. 
Whereas  on  the  contrary,  the  Englifli,  with 
an  infatiable  thirft  after  landed  poffeffions, 
have  gotten  deeds,  and  other  fraudulent  pre- 
tences, grounded  on  the  abufe  of  treaties; 
and  by  thefe  deeds  claim  poffeffion  even  to 
the  exclulion  of  the  Indians,  not  only  from 
many  parts  of  their  hunting  grounds,  (which 
with  them  is  a  right  of  great  confequence) 

but 
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but  even  from  their  houfe  and  home  ',  as  by 
particular  inftances,  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other,  might  be  made  ap- 
pear. Upon  thefe  pretences  they  have  dri- 
ven the  Indians  off  their  lands. — The  In- 
dians unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  told  Sir 
William  Johnfon,  t/jaf  they  believed  foon 
they  Jhould  not  be  able  to  hunt  a  bear  into  a 
hole  in  a  tree,  but  fome  Englijhman  would  claim 
a  right  to  the  property  of  it  as  being  his  tree  : 
— And  v^^hatever  the  great  proprietors,  pa- 
tentees, and  land  jobbers,  may  affirm  or  af- 
fed:  to  prove ;  or  however  angry  they  may 
be  with  thofe  who  declare  this  truth  ;  this 
is  the  fole  groujid  of  the  lofs  and  alienation 
of  the  Indians  from  the  Engliih  intereft  ; 
and  this  is  the  ground  the  French  work 
upon. — On  the  contrary,  the  French  pof-r 
ieffions  interfere  not  with  the  Indians  rights; 
but  aid  and  affift  their  interefl,  and  become 
a  means  of  their  fupport. — This  will  more 
clearly  and  better  appear,  by  a  more  minute 
and  particular  attention  to  the  French  mea- 
fures  in  thefe  matters. 

I  ft.  No  Canadian  is  fuiFered  to  trade  with 
the  Indians,  but  by  licence  from  the  go- 
vernment, and  under  fuch  regulations  as 
that  licence  ordains.  The  main  police  of 
which  is  this — The  government  divides  the 
Indian  countries  into  fo  many  hunts,  ac- 

,    .  cording 


cording  as  they  are  divided  by  the  Indians 
themfelves.  To  thefe  feveral  hunts  there 
are  licences  refpecflively  adapted  ;  with  re- 
gulations refpe(5ting  the  fpirit  of  the  nation 
whofe  hunt  it  is ;  refpeding  the  commerce 
and  interefl:  of  that  nation ;  relpeding  the 
nature  of  that  hunt. 

The  Canadian  having  fuch  licence,  ought 
not  to  trade  and  hunt,  w^ithin  the  limits  of 
fuch  hunt,  but  according  to  the  above  re- 
gulations :  and  he  is  hereby  abfolutely  ex- 
cluded under  fevere  penalties  to  trade  or 
hunt,  beyond  thefe  limits,  on  any  account 
whatever. 

It  were  needlefs  to  point  out  the  many 
good  and  beneficial  effedts  arifmg  from  this 
police,  which  gave  thus  a  right  attention  to 
the  intereft  of  the  Indians  ;  which  obferved 
the  true  fpirit  of  the  alliance,  in  putting  the 
trade  upon  a  fair  foundation ;  and  which 
maintained  all  the  rights  and  laws  of  the 
hunt,  that  the  Indians  moffc  indiipenfably 
exadl. 

But  the  confequence  of  the  moil  impor- 
tant fervice  which  arifes  out  of  this  police  ^ 
is  a  regular,  definite,  precife,  aflured  know- 
ledge of  the  country. 

A  man 
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A  man  wliofe  interefl:  and  commerce  arc 
circumfcriKed  within  a  certain  department, 
will  pry  into,  and  fcrutinize  every  hole 
and  corner  of  that  diftrid  :  When  fuch  a 
hunt  is  by  thefe  means  as  full  of  thefe  cou- 
reurs  des  boix,  as  the  commerce  of  it  will 
bear  3  whoever  applies  for  a  licence,  muft 
betake  himfelf  to  fome  new  trad:  or  hunt^ 
by  which  again  begins  an  opening  to  new 
difcoveries  and  fre/h  acquiiitions. 

When  the  French  have  by  thefe  means 
eilablifhed  a  hunt,  a  commerce,  alliance  and 
influence,  amongft  the  Indians  of  that  tradl  ^ 
and  have  by  thefe  means  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  all  the  waters,  paffes,  portages,  and 
pofts,  that  may  hold  the  command  of  that 
country  ;  in  fliort,  a  7nilitary  knowledge  of  the 
ground  ;  then,  and  not  before,  they  ajk  and 
obtain  leave  of  the  Indians  to  ftrengthen 
their  trading  houfe  ;  to  make  it  a  fort  ;  to 
put  a  garrifon  in  it. 

In  this  manner,  by  becoming  hunters^ 
and  creating  alliances  wiih  the  Indians  as 
brother-fportfmen ;  by  founding  that  al-^ 
liance  upon,  and  maintaining  it  (according 
to  the  true  fpirit  of  the  Indian  law  of  na- 
tions) in  a  right  communication  and  exer- 
cife  of  the  true  interefl:  of  the  hunt;  they 
have  infmuated  themfelves  into  an  influence 
•^  over 
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over  the  Indians ;  have  been  admitted  into  a 
landed  poffeffion  -,  and  by  locating  and  fix- 
ing thofe  pofTeffions  in  alliance  v^ith,  and  by 
the  friendly  guidance  of  the  waters,  v/hofe 
influence  extends  throughout  the  v^hole ; 
they  are  become  poiTeiTed  of  a  real  intereft 
in,  and  real  command  over  the  country. 
They  have  thus  throughout  the  country  fixty 
or  feventy  forts ;  and  almoft  as  many  fettle- 
men  ts,  which  take  the  lead  in  the  command 
of  the  country ;  not  even  one  of  which  fortsy 
without  the  above  true  fpirit  of  policy,  could 
they  fupport,  with  all  the  expence  and  force  of 
Canada :  Not  all  the  power  of  France  could, 
('tis  the  Indian  interell  alone,  that  does) 
maintain  thefe  pofls. 

Having  thus  got  poffefHon  in  any  certain 
tracft ;  and  having  one  principal  fort ;  they 
get  leave  to  build  other  trading  houfes  and 
entrepots  j  at  length  to  flrengthen  fuch  ;  and 
in  fine  to  take  poffeffion,  of  more  and  more 
advanced  pofl:s  ;  and  to  fortify  and  garrifon 
them,  as  little  fubordlnate  forts,  under  the 
command  of  the  principal  one. 

Though  thefe  principal  forts  have  fub- 
ordinate  forts  dependent  on  them  j  they  are 
yet -independent  of  each  other  ^  and  only 
under  the  command  of,  the  governor  gene- 
ral ;  there  is  a  routine  of  duty  fettled  for 
•        2  '  thefe. 
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thefe,  and  the  officers  and  commanders  are 
removed  to  better  and  better  commands  i 
What  the  particulars  of  this  are,  and  of  the 
diftribution  of  the  troops,  I  have  not  yet 
learned  as  to  Canada  ^  but  in  general,  the 
pre/ent  eftablilhment  for  this  fervice  is  three 
thoufand  men  ;  of  which  there  are  generally 
two  thoufand  three  or  four  hundred  efFed* 
ive. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  an  exadt  lifi 
of  the  forts  in  Canada  ;  but  the  following  is 
fufficient  to  flcetch  Out  the  manner  in  which 
they  condud:  this  fervice. 

it  will  be  neceltary  firft,  to  defcribe  the 
line  which  now  divides  Canada  and  Loui- 
iiana  in  the  Illinois  country.  It  begins  from 
the  Oubafch  at  the  mouth  of  Vermilion 
river  j  thence  to  the  poft  called  Le  Rocher 
on  the  river  P^eoriasj  and  from  thence  to 
the  peninlula,  formed  at  the  confluence  of 
Rocky  river,  and  the  Miffilippi. 

Forts  in  Canada. 

Sr.  Frederick,!  >^*  r,?  "*     rr^-      j    a 

'  Carillon  or  Tieonderoga, 

f  L'  Prefentation. 

Frontenac,       •! Les  Coudres. 

I  Quintez. 

Niagara^ 
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Torento. 


T^T  C  1  orento. 

I  One  other 


MissiLiMAKiNACj  and  its  Dependencies. 

fPrefq'Iile. 
Du  QuEsi^E,        <  Riviere  au  Boeuf. 
tOne  other. 

f  'Twas  propofed  to  the  Court 

■  K'  _ ;      •  -        I       in  the  year  17525,  to  ereft 

Le    D'e  T  R  O  1  T  ,  Two  \       this  into  a  Lieutenancy  du 

1^     Roy. 

The  Post  Miamis 
and  Sioux. 

Two  or  three. 
One  on  the  River  Michi- 
NiPiGON,  ^      pocoton. 

One  other  on  the  Long 
River. 

St.  Joseph,  and  one  other 

Le  Petit  Paris. 
Alibi. 
Saguenay. 
St.  John's^  in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  all  about  fixty. 

Moil  oi"  thefe  forts  have  fine  fettlements 
round'  'them,  and  they  do  entirely  fupport 
themfelvesj  it  being  ufual  for  both  officers 
and  men  to  defer  receiving  their  pay  till  tile 
garrifon  is  relieved,  which  is  generally  in  fix 

Vol.  11.  O  years  i; 
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years  j  and  fcarce  any  thing  is  fent  to  thefd 
garrifons,  but  dry  goods  and  ammunition. 

There  is  a  fine  fettlement  at  Detroit,  of 
near  two  hundred  families ;  a  better  ftill  at 
St.  Jofeph,  of  above  two  hundred ;  isl  fine 
one  at  St.  Antoine;  many  fine  ones  about  Petit 
Paris.  But  the  French  government  does 
not  encourage  thefe  ^  and  has,  by  a  pofitive 
ordonance,  abfokitely  forbid  any  one  to  make 
a  fettlement  without  fpecial  licence  ;  which. 
meafure  they  found  necefiary  to  take,  in 
order  to  reftrain  the  Canadians  from  totally 
abandoning  Canada. 

The  eftablifhments,  pofts,  and  fettlements 
of  Louifiana,  are  as  follow  : 

Thirty-feven  companies  of  fifty  men  each, 
and  two  Swifie  companies  of  feventy-five 
men  each. 

I.  The  garrifon  of  New  Orleans  : 

French      -  900  7 

SwiiTe  -    -     ys  "     '  "    *" 

Out  of  which  are  garrifoned  the 
outpofls  of  BalilTe,  and  other  fmall 
pofls. 

Detour 
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Brought  over 

Detour  Anglois :  The  garrifon  oi 
this  confifts  of  four  companies,  which 
have  their  tour  of  duty  with  the  Mo- 
bile, llhnois,  &c. 

Mobile^  eight  French  companies,  and 

one  Swiile         -._.--     4^| 

"  It  is  neceifary  to  fix  this  number 
"  here,  on  account  of  the  proximity 
"  of  Panfacola,  on  one  part,  and  of 
**  the  Enghfh  on  the  others  as  alfo  to 
*'  influence  the  Indians,  as  there  are 
**  at  our  meetings  and  treaties,  held 
*'  here  annually  with  the  Indians^ 
"  fometimes  2,  fometimes  3,000  In- 
**  dians  prefent  '*u" 

T      h    hW  ")  C)ne  company  each,    a 
AIM     ,  r    detachment  from  the 

AllbamOU^,     \  -r         n^/r   UM 

J      garnion  or  Mobiie. 

Four  companies  of  this  garrifon  re^* 
lieved  every  year* 

The  Illinois  fix  companies     *      *     ^     ^00 
*  Mr.  Vaudreuil  to  the  Court, 

O  2  The 
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Brought  over  1750 

'Cail^afias. 

Fort  de  Chartres. 

^r,         n  Village  de  St.  Philip. 

The  polls  were, ,  j^    •  ^  ,    r>     u 
.  ^  *i  Praire  de  Rocner. 

'"  ^752>  Cohokias. 

Village  de  St.  Jeune 
Veuve. 

The  Akanfas,  a  lefs  principal  poft,  one 

company  -  -  -  -        50 

The  Natches,  one  company       -        -       50 
The  Nachitoches,  one  company   -     -       50 
for  the  prefent  on  account  of  their 
not  being  able  to  prevent  defertions 
to  the  Adages,  a  Spaniih  poft  within 
7    leagues    of  it.      They    propofe, 
when  they  fhall  be  able  to  fettle  a- 
cartel   with   the  Spaniih  governor,     ■ 
and  his  Majefty  approves  of  it,  to 
fix  two  companies  there,  it  being  a 
frontier  poft. 
The  Point  Coupe,  one  company  -     -       50 
The  German  Settlement,  one  company       50 

Total     2,000 

The  fettlements  of  Louifiana  in  general, 
produce    Indigo  equal    to    the    Guatimalo, 
which  admit  three  cuttings  or  crops  annu- 
ally i 
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ally;  rice  In  great  abundance,  and  cotton; 
but  they  find  great  difficulty  in  cleaniing  it 
from  the  feeds  that  accompany  its  growth 
here  ;  tobacco,  pitch,  tar ;  they  have  a  trade 
to  their  own  iflands  with  flour,  peas,  beans, 
faked  or  corned  wild  beef;  and  pork,  hams 
of  hogs  and  bears,  tallow,  greafe,  oil,  hides, 
lumber,  planks ;  they  have  ah^o  myrtle  wax, 
which  they  export  to  France  ;  they  do  alfo, 
in  fmall  quantities,  manufadiare  the  buffala 
wool.      From    the   abundance  and  natural 
growth  of  mulberry  trees,  they  have  their 
thoughts    turned    to   filk ;    they  have  iron, 
lead,  copper,  and  coals  in  abundance ;  be- 
lides  the  fkins  and  coarfe  furs,  arillng  from 
the  Indian  trade  and  hunt :  They  had,  fo 
long  ago  as  in  the  year  1744,  feveral  veifels  at 
their    port,  which  came  from  Florida   and 
Havanna,    and  the    bay  of  Cam.peachy,   to 
trade  for  boards,  lumber,  pitch,  dry  goods, 
and   live   fhock,    to  the   value    of   150,000 
pieces  of  eight.     They  had  a  fettled  treaty 
of  commerce  with  the  Royal  Company  of 
Havanna ;  by  the  terms  of  which,  the  French 
were  to  deliver  them  at  Louiiiana,  pitch  at 
two  piaftres  a  barrel,  tar  at  three  piaftres  a 
barrel,  boards  at  two  reals  each.     Their  fet- 
tlements  tov/ards   the  mouth  of  Miffifippi, 
are  almoil  deferted  and  ruined ;  the  fettlers 
not  being  able  to  fupport   the  expence  of 
banking  againil  the  inundations  of  the  fea. 
O  3  and 
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and  land  floods.  Mr.  Vaudreuil  fays,  in  a 
letter  to  the  court,  September  28,  1752,  he 
thinks  it  would  be  miich  better,  to  defer  for 
fome  years  attempting  fettlements  here,  till 
the  ground  be  more  raifed  and  elevated  by 
the  accretion  of  foil,  as  it  has  been  three  feet 
in  fifteen  years  laft  paft, 

I  mention  nothing  here  of  the  pofts  of 
New  Orleans,  Detour  Anglois,  and  Balife, 
nor  of  Mobile^  becaufe,  being  m.arine  pofts, 
the  coniideration  of  them  does  not  come 
within  the  fcope  of  this  paper.  I  will  ob- 
ferve,  that  they  require  our  par^cular  atten- 
tion :  They  are  become  the  ports  to  which 
all  the  men  and  ftores,  with  which  the  coun- 
try of  the  Ohio  is  furni&ed,  are  lent  an- 
nually and  conflantly  ;  as  from  New  Orleans 
to  this  country,  the  way  is  much  fliorter 
than  through  Canada  j  the  diftance  being  at 
the  mofb,  (where  they  are  obliged  at  low 
water  to  follow^  all  the  windings  of  the  ri- 
ver,) not  more  than  340  French  leagues  ; 
but  at  the  ufual  times  that  they  fend  their 
convoys,  not  more  than  300;  and  to  which 
they  can  go  up  with  decked  iloops,  nine  or 
ten  months  in  the  year.  The  trade  comes 
down  from  the  Illinois,  about  the  latter  end 
of  December ;  and  goes  up  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  January,  or  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary, 

I  (hall 
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I  fhall  defcribe  the  poll  of  Tombechbe, 
from  Mr.  Vaudreuil's  letters. 

This  poft  retrains  the  Alibamous,  Tala-Apni^o, 
pouches,  Abekas,    and  Cov/etas ;    preferves 
the  communication  between   the  waters  of 
Mobile,  Alibamous  river  and  the  Miflifippi ; 
'tis  neceffary  for  us,   in  order  to   keep  up 
amongfl  the  Chadlaws,  the  fpirit  of  warring 
againft  the  Chickafaws ;    'tis  alfo   neceffary  J'"^"'^>g^^' 
as  an  entrepot  in  our   expeditions    againfl 
the  Chickafaws  and  Englifh.     From  hence  °^^°i;^"/"'' 
we  can  go  within  feven  or  eight  leagues  of 
the  villages  of  the  Chickafaws  with  periau- 
goes,  by  the  river  Tombechbe,  over  which, 
feven  or  eight  leagues  of  land  carriage,   v/e 
can  ealily  go  by  land,  and  carry  cohorns  and 
light   field-pieces ;    from    hence  alfo   it   is, 
that  v/e  mull:  fend  out  our  parties  againft  the  March  6, 
Carolinians  :  yet  this  fort  being  a  heavy  ex- 
pence,  and  with   great   difficulty  fupplied  -, 
and  being  fo  fituated  as  to  be  of  no  ufe  to 
hinder  the  Englifli  from  going  to  the  Chac- 
taws,  when  that  nation  is   inclined  to  re- 
ceive them  :  as  they  may  condud:  their  con- 
voys a  little  above,  or  a  little  below  the  fort, 
without  our  being  able  to  oppofe  them — 
This  being  the  cafe  3  were  the  Chadav/s  en-  septembfr 
tirely  fecured  in  our  intereft,  were  the  Chic-  ^^'  ^"^' 
kafaws  deftroyed,  and  had  the  Englifh  loft 
and   given   up  all   hopes   of  ftrengthening 
O  4  them- 
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themfelves  in  that  quarter,  as  we  hope  to 
effe(5l  j  I  then  think  it  would  be  no  longer  ne- 

january  i«,  ceilary  to  keep  up  this  pofh :  yet  till  this  be 

^^^^"     effedicd,  it  mufl:  be  kept  up ;  and  more  efpe- 

cially,  as  by  fuppreffing  it  now,   the  Chac- 

taws    would    think   themfelves    abandoned. 

^^y  3°,  This  poftj  as  well  as  Alibamous,  fhould  al- 
v/ays  be  victualled  for  a  year,  leil  by  any  re- 
volution in  Indian  affairs,  the  road  to  it  fhould 
be  obflruded. 

As  to  the  pofls  in  the  Illinois  country,  I 
am  not  able  to  defcribe  them  particularly  ^ 

but  v/hat  appears  to  be  of  more  confequence, 
I  colled;  from  Mr.  Vaudreuil's  letters,  (from 
174^,  to  1752)  the  general  idea,  upon  which 
the  fortifying  and  fecuring  that  country  is 
founded. 

y„]y  ,g^        The  firft  fort  of  their  plan,  in  fortifying 
1743-     the  Illinois  country,  was  on  the  peninfula, 

Angufl:  30,    /  J  i^ 

m  lat.  41.  30.  This  was  a  check  upon, 
and  barrier  againfl  the  feveral  nations  of 
Sioux,  not  then  in  confederacy  with  them. 
The  next  poft  in  this  plan  was  on  the  river 
Dorias,  (fo  called  after  the  jundion  of  the 
Illinois  river  and  Theakiki)  which  would  be 
of  more  efpecial  ufe,  if  lituated  on  the  north 
of  the  lake  on  that  river,  whence  the  roads 
divide,  that  lead  to  Maffil.imakinac  and  St, 

Jofeph  : 


1744. 
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Jofeph  :  This  he  defcribes  as  the  key  to  the 
Illinois  country  from  Canada. 

The  next  is  the  garrifoning  and  fortifying 
the  country,  from  the  mouth  of  Mifiburis 
to  Kaikafias,  where  there  are  five  poils. 


Vaudreuil  thinks  that  Kaikafias  is  the  prin-  jj^l^' 
cipal ;  as  it  is  the  pafs  and  inlet  of  the  con- 
voys of  Louiliana,  as  alfo  of  thofe  of  Cana- 
da, and  of  the  traders  and  hunters  of  the  poll 
Detroit,  and  that  of  the  greatefl:  part  of  th^ 
favage  nations. 

There  is  alfo  at  this  poft,  a  river  where 
the  floops  which  come  from  New  Orleans, 
may  be  fafely  laid  up  in  winter. 

But  Mr.  M'Carty,  who  was  on  the  fpot,^'-^'^/'- 

1    •     1  •  r  rsr  /-        ,     ■^  fsy  to  Mr. 

thmks  the  environs  of  Chartres  a  far  better  vaudreuii, 
iituation  to  place  this  poll  in,  provided  there  ^^7s2-°' 
were   more    inhabitants.       He  viiited  fort 
Chartres,  found  it  very  good,  only  wanting 
a  few  repairs  j    and  thinks  it  ought  to  be 
kept  up. 

The  next  poll:  (I  take  them  in  order  of 
place,  not  of  time)  which  comes  into  this 
plan,  is  on  the  Ohio,  over  againft  the  mouth 
of  the  Cherokee  river:  this,  he  fays,  would ^'°'';'"^" 
be  the  key  of  the  colony  of  Louifiana^ 
v/ould  be  a  fufiicient  barrier  againll  the  En-  ^"^"^  5°. 

o    -  1744. 

5  g'^^» 
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May  15,  gii{h,  and  reflrain  their  incroachments  3  and 
^^^^'  would  obftru<ft  their  deligns  in  alienating 
the  Indians  of  the  Ohio;  it  would  reflrain 
the  incurlions  of  the  Cherokees,  on  the  ri- 
ver Ouabaih,  and  river  Miffiiippij  it  would 
alfo  check  the  Chichafaws  j  and  would  by 
thefe  means  fecure  the  navigation  of  the 
November  Miffilippi,  aud  thc  communication  with  our 
*'  ^'"^^'  polls.  He  here  expreffes  the  greateft  un- 
eaiinefs,  (as  the  French  court  did  not  care  to 
engage  in  the  meafure  at  that  time)  left  the 
Englifh  fhould  build  a  fort  here  ;  in  which 
cafe,  fays  he,  we  muft  give  up  all  commu-. 
nication  with  the  Illinois ;  for  the  Englifh 
would  become  mafters  of  all  the  navigation 
of  that  country. 

Aprils,  Mr.  Jonquiere  propofes  another  fort  at 
^'^^'"  the  mouth  of  Rocky  river,  (this  is  in  the 
government  of  Canada)  which,  he  fays, 
would  fecure  the  tranquillity  of  the  fouth  of 
Canada.  This,  fays  Mr.  Vaudreuil,  together 
-  with  the  poft  of  the  Illinois,  would  reftrain 
and  become  a  barrier  againfl  the  Englifh ; 
and  cover  all  our  Indian  allies  to  the  weft, 
from  our  enemies,  the  Englifh,  the  Chero-s 
kees,  the  Catawbas,  and  others. 

By  thefe  pofts  above,  and  the  poils  of  the 

Miamis,  this  whole  country  is  fecured  and 
fortified.     This  country,    fays    Charlevoix, 


r 
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(in  172 1 )  will  become  the  granary  of  Loui--- 
iiana  ;  and  in  1746,  we  find  it  actually  bcr- 
coming  fo  ;  for  in  that  year  it  fent  down  to 
New  Orleans  fifty  ton  of  flour ;  in  1 747, 
we  find  it  well  furnifhed  with  provifions, 
and  having  fine  crops ;  and  in  a  letter  of 
Mr.  VaudreuiFs  1748,  we  have  an  account 
of  its  produce  and  exports  -^  flour,  corn, 
bacon,  hams,  both  of  bears  and  hogs,  corned 
pork  and  v/ild  beef,  myrtle  wax,  cotton, 
tallow,  leather,  tobacco,  lead,  copper,  fome 
fmall  quantities  of  bufliilo  wool,  venifon, 
poultry,  bears-greafe,  oil,  ikins,  and  fome 
coarfe  furs ;  and  we  find  a  regular  commu^ 
nication  fettled  with  New  Orleans,  by  con- 
voys which  come  down  annually  the  latter 
end  of  December,  and  return  at  iateft  by  the 
middle  of  February, 

Thus  the  French  do  not  only  fett/e  the 
country,  but  alfo  take  pojjejjion  of  it ;  ^and  by 
the  form,  fite,  and  police  of  fach  poffeffionSa 
(led  on  and  efliabiifhed  by  the  guidance  of, 
and  in  alliance  with  the  waters,)  a  natural 
foundation  of  a  one  command,  have  they 
acquired;  and  become  poflefTed  of  t^e  com-< 
piand  of  this  country^. 

By  thefe  means,  (I  repeat  it,)  have  they 
created  an  alliance,  an  interefl:,  with  all  the 
Indians  on  the  continent;  by  thefe  means 

have 
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have  they  acquired  an  influence,  a  command, 
throughout  the  country :  They  know  too 
well  the  fpirit  of  Indian  politics,  to  afFed:  a 
fuperiority,  a  government,  over  the  Indians ; 
yet  they  have,  in  reaUty  and  truth  of  more 
folid  effed:,  an  influence,  an  afcendeiicy  ^,  in 
all  the  councils  of  all  the  Indians  on  the 
continent,  and  lead  and  dired:  their  mea- 
fures  ',  not  even  our  own  allies,  the  Five  na- 
tions excepted  3  unlefs  in  that  remains  of 
our  intereft,  which,  partly  the  good  efFeds 
of  our  trading  houfe  at  Ofwego,  and  partly 
General  Johnfon,  has  preferved  to  the  Eng- 
iilh,  by  the  great  efteem  and  high  opinion 
the  Indians  have  of  his  fpirit,  truth,  and 
honour. 


*  I  mention  nothing  here  of  the  influence  of  the 
Jefuit  mifiionaries,  becaufe  nothing  is  meant  lefs  than 
religion  by  them. 


East. 
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EaST:. 


In  the  French  Intereft.  , 

Efquimaux. 

St.  John'si 

Micmacs. 

Penobfcots. 

Noridgwalks. 

Abenakais. 

St.  Francis  Indians. 

Cachnewage. 

Scaatecoke. 

Ofwegatchie. 

Senekes. 

Onondagas. 

Cayuges. 

Oneides, 

Tu/karoras. 

Mohawks.       7  Wholly  in  the  Bri- 

Mehikanders.  5      tifh  Intereft. 

Lofi:  to  the  Englifh, 
except  a  few  on 
Sufquehanah. 
Suppofed  in  the  En- 
glifh Intereft,  but 
much  debauched 
by  the  French. 


Delawares 
Shawenefe 


1 


.{ 


Suppofed  to  be  In 
the  Britifh  Inte- 
reft, but  greatly 
debauched  by  the 
French, 


Catawbas. 
Cherokees. 
Chickafaws, 


West. 


French, 


Sioux. 
Nadonefferles, 


Illinois, 

Tawigtwaes. 

Miamis. 

Piankefshanaes. 

Wawyadtaes, 

Picques. 

Kaikulkies. 

Cawetas. 

Abekas, 

Talaponches 

Alibamons. 


The  four  Na- 
tions of  the 
Creeks,  as 
above. 


North. 


Wholly  French. 


Aflinlpoeles. 
Adirondacks. 
Algonkins, 
Outawawaes, 
Chononderdes 
or  Hurons. 
Meffifagues. 
Outagamies. 
Mifcontiris. 
Sakis. 

Chriftanaux. 
Almipogins. 
Nipifenes. 


Skanladere- 
roenues. 


South. 


Ofagaes, 
Akanfaes. 
Chaftaws. 
Panimaes. 

Adages, 


1 


Wholly  French. 


The  Eiigliih  American  provinces  are  as 
h.\\s, fettkments  as  any  in  the  world;  but  can 
fcarce  be  called  pojfeJJtQns,  becaufe  they  are  io 
fettled,  as  to  have  no  poiTeffion  of  the  coun- 
try :  They  are  fettled  as  farmers,  millers, 
liihermen,  upon  bays  and  rivers,  that  have 
no  communicaticn  or  connection  of  intereft; 

confequently. 
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confequently,  the  fettlers  belonging  to  thefd 
rivers,  bays,  &c.  have  no  natural  con- 
nection. 

But  further,  the  fettlers  upon  any  one  ri- 
ver or  fet  of  waters,  (which  waters  having  a 
conned:ion,  might  become  the  natural  feat 
of  a  one  intereft)  are  yet  fo  fettled,  that  they 
have  no  connection  nor  union  amongft  each 
other ;  fcarce  of  communion ;  much  lefs  of 
defence. 

Their  fettlements  are  vague  without  de- 
fign,  fcattered,  independent ;  they  are  fo 
fettled,  that  from  their  iituation,  'tis  not 
eafy  for  them  to  unite  in  a  fyflem  of  mutual 
defence ;  nor  does  their  intereft  lead  them 
to  fuch  fyftem ;  and  even  if  both  did,  yet 
through  the  want  of  a  police  to  form  them 
into  a  community  of  alliance,  unity,  and 
activity  amongft  themfelves  3  they  are  help- 
lefs  and  defencelefs  j  and  thus  may  the  Eng- 
li{h  be  confidered  as  having,  for  many  hun- 
dred miles,  a  long  indefenjible  line  of  frontiers, 
prior  to  the  conlideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
enemy  they  may  be  engaged  with. 

'}^dly.  The  ftate  of  the  fervice  as  arifing 
from  the  above  fa(5ls. 

It  appears  from  the  firft  caft  of  the  eye^ 

that 
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that  the  Englifh,  without  fome  preparative 
meafures,  will  not  be  able  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution any  military  expeditions  againfl  the 
French  in  the  upper  part  of  America  \  be- 
caufe  from  any  poft  where  they  can  form  an 
army,  and  lay  in  all  its  ftores,  ammunition 
and  provifions  :  they  mufl  undertake  for 
many  hundred  miles,  a  long,  dangerous,  and 
tirefome  march  -,  by  roads  the  mioft  harraf- 
iing,  and  of  almoft  infuperable  difficulty, 
through  a  wildernefs  of  woods  and  moun- 
tains, without  magazines  of  foragCj  &c.  or 
any  other  affiftance  ;  through  a  country  liable 
to  ambufcades,  and  all  the  flrokes  of  war ; 
through  a  country,  whereof  the  French  are 
polfelTed  of  the  command  ;  or  if  through 
any  part  where  their  perfonal  command  does 
not  actually  exift,  yet  where  Indians,  (the 
moft  dangerous  enemies  in  fuch  a  wildernefs) 
where  the  Indians,  I  fay,  are  mailers  ;  and 
polTelTed  of  every  hold  and  pafs. 

To  put  this  matter  in  a  ftill  ftronger  light ; 
let  any  one  coniider,  whence  arifes  the  dan- 
ger of  marching  through  a  fortified  country  ^ 
whence  the  danger  of  a  general's  leaving  be- 
hind him,  an  enemy's  fort  or  garrifon,  not 
taken. — It  is  that  the  enemy,  who  has  pof- 
feffion  of  thefe,  has  the  command  of  the 
whole  country,  except  the  fole  confined  fpot, 
where  the  itronger  army  is.  prefent ;  can  for- 
bid 
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bid  and  refcrain  the  inhabitants  from  fur- 
nifhing  you  v/ith  fuch  affiftance  as  the  coun- 
try is  othersvife  capable  of  affording  y  can, 
by  fallies  from  thefe  pofts,  cut  off  and  inter- 
cept all  your  parties  and  convoys  ;  all  your 
intelligence  j  can  cut  oit  all  communication 
with  your  magazines,  and  your  own  pofts ; 
can  perpetually  harrafs  and  obilrud:  your 
march,  and  return  within  cover,  before  any 
fuperior  party  fent  out  from  the  main  body, 
can  reach  them;  you  are  alfo  always  liable 
to  furprize,  even  within  your  camp. 

A  march  from  any  poll  where  the  Englifh 
can  at  prefent  form  any  army,  and  collect  its 
ftores,  ammunition,  proviiions,  carriages, &c. 
through  the  country,  as  at  this  day  above 
circumftanced  -,  is,  literally  and  precifely,  in 
its  effect,  the  fame  thing  as  the  march  here 
defcribed. 

While  the  Indians- — whofe  chief  art  of  war 
is  that  of  forming  ambufcades  j  who  have  ac- 
quired, from  -  practice  and  art,  a  peculiar 
method  of  fecretly  traverling  the  woods,  and 
lying  concealed  in  them — while  the  Indi- 
ans, whofe  military  ikill  of  fighting,  either 
fingle  or  in  parties  amidft  theie  woods,  ren- 
ders the  fituation  to  them  equivalent  to 
fifjhtin^  under  cover — while  the  Indians  thus 
trained,   and  incredibly  expert  m  the  art; 

can 
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can  at  any  time  ially  out  from  the  holds, 
fadneires,  lurking  places,^  and  ambuihes,  in 
which  the  country  abounds,  (and  ail  which 
they  know  3)  nay,  even  from  the  cover  of 
the  woods,  and  drive  in  all  your  fmall  out- 
parties  ',  prevent  fuch  foraging  as  the  coun- 
try will  afford  j  intercept  and  obflrud;  your 
convoys;  cut  off  your  communication  of  in- 
telligence, proviiions,  and  fuccours  ;  and  re- 
tire again  within  cover,  out  of  danger  of  any 
purfuit ;  and  continue;  thus  conftantly  to 
harrafs,  and  perhaps  furprife,  at  length,  your 
army:  while  they  can  do  this,  (and  believe  it, 
all  this  they  can  do  and  will  do  ;)  your  army 
is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  (as  to  the  v/ar 
with  the  Indians)  marchinp-  throuph  a  coun- 
try  of  forts  and  fortrelles.  Let  any  one  here, 
compare  this  fi:ate  of  the  cafe,  with  the  caufe 
and  reafons  of  the  failure  of  theTeveral  mili- 
tary expeditions  on  this  continent,  and  its 
truth  v/iil  be  ftill  more  evinced. 

As  then  no  General  would  think  of  making 
a  campaign  in  any  country,  to  reach  which, 
he  mull;  march  through  an  enemy's  fortified 
country;  Vvdthout  (omo,  p?~evious  m^afures  to 
maintain  his  march,  and  fecure  his  retreat 
through  fuch  ;  {o  here  (1  repeat  it)  there  are 
fome  previous  meafures  necejfary. 

Vol.  II.  P  '  The 
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Th&firji  of  thefe  meafures  isj  the  kt\\mg: 
the  police  of  our  aliiance  v/ith  the  [Kenunc- 
tioni  or]  Five-natiOn  eonfederacj,  upon  a 
permanent,  foiid,  and  effeftual  bafis  3  fo  a& 
to  reftore  and  re-edabliih  our  intereft  with 
them. 

The  fecofid  is,  taking  poiTeffion  of,  and 
fortifying  a  fyftem  of  advanced  pofcs  and  en- 
trepots ;  viz-  magazines  whereat  to  colled: 
ilores  and  provilions ;  camps,  from  v/hence 
(within  a  reafonable  diilance,  and  by  a  prac- 
ticable way)  to  make  our  Jortis. 

thirdly.  The  fecuring  the  dominion  of 
lake  Ontario  for  the  prefent ;  and  laying  a 
foundation  for  the  like  dominion  on  lakes 
Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan. 

Let  now  any  one  confider  the  above  bat- 
ing of  the  form  of  the  country  that  the  Eng-' 
lifh  inhabit  j  and  in  \^'liich  the  operations  of 
our  arms  muft  lie  :  Let  him  raife  in  his 
mind  the  precife  idea  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants who  poffefs  this  country ;  and  of  the 
kind  of  operations  by  which  we  are,  and 
(hall  be  attacked;  and  by  which  we  may 
be  able  to  defend  ourfelves ;  Let  any  one,  I 
fay,  by  a  ferious  attention  to  the  above  fadts, 
form  to  himfelf  that  idea,  which   an  adlual 

and 
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and  pradical  knowledge  of  the  country  would 
give  him  :   Let  him  then  be  told  a  melan- 
choly truth,   that  almofl  all  thofe  Indians, 
whofe  friendfhip  and  alliance  were  once  our 
befl  and  fecared:   barrier ;  are   now  by  the 
French  debauched   and  alienated  from   us, 
nay  even  turned   againft  us,  and  become  the 
fervile  inftruments  of  the  French  robberies, 
malTacres,   and  treacherous  incroachments  : 
Let  then  his  eye  be  turned  upon  the  (late  of 
our  back  inhabitants,  fettled  in  a  vague,  un- 
connected,   defencelefs   manner;  up  to  the 
mountains ;  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  dens 
of  thefe  favages — Any  one  attentively  con- 
lidering  the  above  fad;s,  will  fee  the  Eng- 
lifli  colonies  in  not  only  a  weak  defencelefs 
ftate,    but  expofed   to,    and   almoft  at   the 
mercy  of,  a  very  powerful  enemy :    Conii-i 
dering  this,  and  the  above  facets,  he  would 
fee  how  fuperficial,  wild,  and  falfe  an  idea 
of  the  fervice  that  is,  which  would  create  a 
barrier   by  a  line   of  forts ;  a  barrier   that 
might  as  well  pretend  to  cut  off  the  bears, 
wolves,  and  foxes   from  coming  within  it, 
as  the  Indians  ;  a  barrier  that  would  have 
no  more  elFed:  than  fo  many  fcarcrows,   un- 
lefs  you  could  actually  build  another  Chinefe 
wall ;  and  fo  another ;  fl:ill  advancing  your 
wall-fence,    as    you    advanced   your   fettle- 
ments  j  a  barrier  that  would  take  more  troops 
to  man  it,  than  the  country  inclofed  within 
P  2  it. 
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it,  would  take  people  to  cultivate  it ;  a  line 
of  13  or  14.  hundred  miles,  that  is  at  laft 
no  line  at  all — he  would,  I  fay,  fee  this  mea- 
fure,  not  only  impradicable,  but  inefFedual, : 
Nay,  w^ere  it  practicable,  and  could  it  take 
effe(5l;  yet  the  infupportable  expence  of  it, 
would  render  it  irnpoffibie  to  be  engaged 
in.  -  Any  one  reafoning  on  the  ideas  as  abpve 
Hated,  and  knovving  them  to  be  what  they 
really  are,  fa.Bs ;  would  tarn  his  thoughts 
on  thofe  objeffts,  which  experience,  fad:, 
and  reafon  point  out  to  be  one  part  of  our 
barrier  j  Namely,  a  real  and  ftable  alliance 
with  the  Indians  ;  formed  on  fuch  articles, 
as  fhould  give  us  the  fam.e  kind  of  poffeffion 
and  command  in  the  Indian  country,  the 
fame  influence  in  Indian  affairs,  as  the  French 
have.     And, 

F/r/?,  As  to  that  part  of  our  barrier,  and 
the  fervice  which  is  conneded  with,  and 
depends  on  cur  alliance  and  interefl:  with 
the  Kenundiioni,  the  confederacy  of  the  Five 
nations  j  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  faid 
form-crly  on  this  fubjed;. 

*  "  The  orio-inal  natural  form,  under 
v/hich  the  Indian  country  lay,  being  that  of 

a  forefl- ; 

*  This  propofal,   amongd  others,  was  contained  in  a 
paper  delivered  by  ihe  autlxor  of  LhiS  memoir,   to  the 

com- 
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a  forell ;  flocked  not  with  Cneep,  or  oxen, 
or  horfes ;  not  v/ith  beafts  of  labour  and  do- 
meftic  animals,  but  only  with  wild  beads 
and  game  -,  all  that  the  country  afforded  for 
food  or  raiment,  mufl  be  hunted  for  :  The 
.Indians,  therefore,  would  conftantly  be,  as 
thty  were  in  fad:,  not  land- workers,  but 
hunters  ;  not  fettlers,  but  v/anderers  ;  they 
would,  therefore,  confequently  never  have, 
as  in  fa6l  they  never  had,  any  idea  of  pro- 
perty in  land  3  they  would  confequently  ne- 
ver have,  as  in  fad;  they  never  had,  any  one 
common  fixed  intereft ;  any  one  communion 
of  rights  and  actions  ;  any  one  civil  union ; 
and  confequently  not  any  government :  They 
know  no  fuch  thin?  as  an  adminiflrative  or 
executive  power,  properly  fo  called.  They 
allow  the  authority  of  advice,  a  kind  of  le- 
giflative  authority,  but  there  is  no  civil  co- 
ercion j  they  never  had  any  one  collective, 
aftuating  power  of  the  v/hole,  nor  any  ma- 
giilrate  or  magiilrates  to  execute  fuch  power. 

But  the  country  now  appearing  under  a 
very  different  form ;  and  they,  the  Indians, 
being  under  very  different  circumftances, 
arifing  from  trade,  treaties,  and  war^  be- 

coroniuTion'=rs  of  all  the  Colonies,  afiembled  at  Albany 
in  1754,  and  tranlmicted  to  government  w'lih  their  mi-- 
nutes. 
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ginning  to  feel,  rather  than  fee;  to  find  by 
experience,  rather  than  reafon,  the  necef- 
iity  of  a  civil  union  of  power  and  adion  ; 
and  that  thefe  circumflances  have,  in  fa6t, 
for  many  years  been  formed;  and  have  at 
length  formed  to  them  fuch  a  collective 
power— Thefe  people  are  precifely  in  that 
point  of  circumflances,  where  a  communityj 
that  was  before  only  a  community  of  fo- 
ciety,  is  becoming  that  of  government. 

In  all  their  actions,  therefore,  of  late 
years,  whether  of  treaty  or  war,  they  have 
recurred  tojojne  age?it  to  adruate  this  power  : 
They  are  not  only  become  capable  of  fuch 
a  general  leading,  but  their  circumflances 
require  it.  The  circumftances  with  which 
they  are  connedled,  had  formed  them  into  a 
ftate ;  but  from  the  circumftances  of  the 
fociety  under  v/hich  they  live,  they  can  ne- 
ver have  amongfi  themfelves  a  Jiateholder ; 
their  circumiftances  require  and  look  out  for 
fome  fuch ;  fome  fuch  they  mufl  have  ;  and 
if  we  do  not  find  fach  for  them,  the  French 
will  j  and  are,  afiually  attempting  it.  Fur- 
ther, as  they  knov/  not,  nor  acknowledge  any 
leading  power,  but  that  of  authority;  there 
can  be  no  nominal,  vinble  appointment  of 
fuch  leader;  they  will  never  appoint  fuch 
within  themfelves;  nor  will  they  ever  fub- 
mit  to  any  one  appointed  from  without. 
■  ■       "  This 
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This  was  the  miftake  of  the  governor  of  Ca- 
nada, which  had  like  to  have  loft  him  all 
the  Cachnuagas  two  years  ago, 

*  Therefore  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  only, 
as  can  acquire,  or  ad:ually  are  in  poiTellion 
of,  this  leading  power  ;  this  aathority  with 
them  ;   can   be  tBis  agent,    this  leader,    this 

STATEHOLDER." 

For  this  manager,  this  ftateholder,  the  go- 
vernment hath  appointed  Sir  William  John- 
fon  ;  a  perfon  not  only  the  proper  one  j  but 
precifely  the  very  and  only  perfon  that  the 
above  circumflances  and  nature  of  things 
pointed  out :  the  perfon  whofe  knowledge 
of  Indians  ;  whofe  influence,  by  the  opinion 
the  Indians  have  of  him;  whofe  very  un- 
common zeal  for  the  interefl:  of  his  coun- 
try j  whofe  integrity  and  bravery,  will,  by 
fuch  meafures  as  the  Indians  can  really  and 
indeed  truft  in,  if  properly  fupported;  re- 
ftore  this  branch  of  our  affairs  to  its  faiutary 
eifed. 

He  has,  in  his  papers,  (communicated  by 
me,)  mentioned  every  thing  neceifary,  as  to 

*  This  paper  was  drawn  up,  in  the  year  1754,  not  only 
to  fuggeft  the  neceffity  of  the  office,  but  to  recommend 
Colonel,  fmce  Sir  William  Johnfon,  to  be  the  ofEcer.  It 
fpcceeded  accordingly. 
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the  management  of  this  Indian  adminiilra- 
tion  :  I  cannot  but,  add,  as  a  collateral  mea~ 
fure,  that  would  ftrengthen  and  finally  con- 
firm fuch  our  interell:  amongft  the  Indians, 
the  making  little  fettlements  at  Ofwego, 
Wiarond^quat,  and  Niagara  *,  and  at  ouf 
other  forts,  by  leave  of  the  Indians. 

Secofidly,  We  fliould  then^  according  to 
good  faith  and  truth,  leave  the  Indians  in  full 
and  free  pofiefiion  of  their  dwelling  country 
and  hunting  grounds;  which  the  Englifb 
have,  in  the  moil  folemn  manner,  confirmed 
to  them  by  treaty  ;  and  of  which,  by  the 
iuxxiz  treaty,  v/e  have  undertaken  the  pro- 
tecpQcn  :  we  ihouid  guaranty  and  protect 
fuch  to  their.,  to  their  ule ;  and  alfo  all  their 
hunting-grounds.— This  part  of  the  general 
fcheme  alfo,  is  in  fome  degree  carried  into 
execution,  by  the  inftr actions  given  by 
general  Braddock  to  g;eneral  lohnfon,  for  his 
direction  in  his  late  treaty  v/ith  the  Indians : 
"1^  which  inftrudions  were,  at  the  defire  of 
general  Braddock  and  governor  Shirley, 
drawn  up  by  your  mernoraliil-,  having  been 
finfl  propofed  by  him.  This  meafure  will 
be  abfolutely  ncceiHiry  to  preferve  thefe  In-? 

*  If  we  had  done  this,  or  would  now  do  it,  we  need 
never  fufter  ourfclves  to  think  of  abandoning  our  feveral 
diflant  poils,  on  account  of  the  vefy  enormous  expenc? 
of  m  a i  n  t aiivi  n  g  th  em . 

X  Vide  Appendix,  N°  II. 
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diaas  to  our  alliance,  ^s  may  be  feen  in  al- 
moil  every  treaty  held  v/ith  them  fmce  the 
iirft  furrender  of  thofe  lands :  it  is  alio  ne- 
ceiTary  to  fiipport  ourfelves  againft  the 
weftern  French  Indians.  This  propofed  mea-? 
fure  will  be  fo  far  from  being  an  impediment 
or  hurt  to  our  intereft,  that  the  greateft  ad- 
vanta2:es  may  be  made  of  it,  both  in  the 
m.eans  towards  executing  the  general  plan, 
and  in  the  final  execution  of  it.  The  ufes 
that  may  be  made  of  this  meafure,  towards 
the  executing  of  this  plan,  are ;  That  while 
we  are  undertaking  the  protection  of  the 
Indian  country  and  hunting  grounds,  we  are 
ad;aally  becoming  polTeiled  of  the  command 
of  the  co.untry.  When  by  this  mode  of 
commxand  for  the  purpofes  of  protection,  we 
iliall  be  in  actual  pojj'ejjion  of  the  whole  of 
this  country — and  when  by  means  of  the 
*■  Colonies  propofed,  we  fliall  be  fettled  on 
part  thereof- — the  Indians  will  then  be  pre-^ 
ferved  and  protected  to  their  fatisfadion  j 
and  yet  cannot  move  to  war,  or  hunt,  nor 
even  fubfift,  but  as  they  ihall  maintain  their 
alliance- with  the  Engliih  :  and  yet  in  con-? 
junCiion  with  us,  their  'whole  force  (by  thefe 
means  being  become  infinitely  greater)  may 
be  directed  at  any  time  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country. 

*  This  refers  to  a  Memorial  fent  by  me  to  Lord  Hali- 
fax, in  De;:ember  2754. 

Thirdly^ 
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thirdly.  As  to  the  adminiftration  of  *  In- 
dian affairs  to  the  fouthward  3  the  firfi;  fcep 
neceffary  to  be  taken  is,  that  there  be  an 
abfolute  flop  put  to  all  provincial  admini- 
ftration;  that  there  be  no  more  agents, 
commiffaries,  or  interpreters,  appointed  by, 
and  afcing  under  the  private  orders  of  a  par- 
ticular province  or  proprietories  ;  from  whence 
arife  interferings  and  confuiion,  and  oppo- 
iition  in  our  Indian  affairs  j  always  to  the 
obilrudting,  often  to  the  utter  ruin,  of  ^^^ 
Britifh  general  intereft. 

Inftead  of  thefe,  there  ihould  be  one  only 
principal  commiiTary  (who  underflands  the 
language  and  intereli,  and  is  acquainted  with 
the  people  of  that  nation)   appointed  feve- 

*  Thefe  Indians  are  the  Catawbaes,  Cherokees, 
Chickafaws,  and  Creeks.  The  Creeks  are  in  part  de- 
bauched and  alienated  from  us  by  the  French,  and  attend 
the  French  treaties  conftantly  at  the  Mobile  ;  efpecially 
the  Alibamous,  Cowetaes,  Telapouches,  and  Abekaes, 
and  are  in  great  meafure  held  under  fubjeclion  by  the 
French  forts  at  Alibamous,  and  Tombeckba, 

The  Chickafaws  are  greatly  weakened,  and  almoft 
ruined  by  the  intrigues  of  the  French  within  them,  and 
by  the  wars  with  the  Chafiaws,  and  other  French  Lir 
dians,  being  unfupported  by  us. 

The  Cherokees  and  Catawbaes,  but  ill  fupported  by 
«j,  are  conftantly  harraffed  and  Vv'arred  upon  by  the  Five 
Nations,  at  the  inftance  of  the  French  influence  among 
that  people, 

rally 
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rally  to  each  nation  :  this  perfon  fhould  have 
under  him  feveral  fto re-keepers  and  fmiths. 

All  thefe  principal  commiJTaries,  fhould  be 
fubordinate  to  a  one  general  agent  or  fuperin- 
tendent*;  who  fhould  be  under  the  orders 
of  the  commander  in  chief  only— ad:ing  by 
his  orders  and  inilrudiionsj  form'd  on  a  one 
general  idea  of  the  Englifh  and  Indian  in- 
terefl;  of  our  alliance  ^  and  of  the  meafures 
t-o  be  conflantiy  and  uniformly  purfued. 

As  the  being  fupolied  with  European 
goods,  is  to  the  Indians  the  iirfl  effential 
intereft  of  their  politics ;  is  the  fole  and 
aftual  objed:  of  their  alliance  with  us  j  and 
the  only  real  and  permanent  motive  of  their 
attachment  to  us ;  and  as,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  thefe  people,  all  public  tranf- 
ad:ions  are  executed  by  exchange  of  pre- 
fents  ;  all  public  friendfhip  preferred  and 
animated  by  public  hofpitality  and  liberality  ; 
the  firil  and  fundamental  objed:  of  the  En- 
glifh meafures,  fhould  be  to  provide  for 
thefe,  in  a  regular  and  fufhcient  manner. 
The  being  able  to  do  this,  is  our  peculiar 
advantage  and  fuperiority  over  the  French  in 

*  N.  B,  There  has  been  one  fince  appointed,  Mr.' 
Stewart,  a  very  aiiive,  intelligent,  and  able  man. 

thefe 
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thefe  affairs ;  their  meafures  are  perpetually 
impeded  and  diftreffed,  through  their  being 
unable  to  do  this  j  it  is  the  only  difficulty 
that  they  have  not  furmounted,  and  cannot 
furmount :  it  is  this  that  makes  our  alliance, 
if  we  did  condud:  it  as  we  ought,  the  true 
arid  natural  intereft,  the  true  and  natural 
politics  of  the  Indians. 

There  ought  therefore  to  be  concluded 
with  thefe  fouthern  nations,  a  general  al- 
liance of  friendlhip,  and  mutual  defence  and 
affiftance,  founded  on  the  Britilh  general  in- 
tereft  (not  any  provincial  private  one,)  upon 
a  one  general,  uniform  plan:  the  \Ji  article 
of  which  {liould  be,  to  do  j  uftice  to  all  their 
claims ;  to  redrefs  all  their  wrongs. 

idly.  To  maintain  with  them  all  public 
h.ofpitality  and  friendfliip,  by  public,  annual, 
and  occafional  prefents  ^  by  entertaining 
thenis  and  by  all  other  ufual  ailifcance  to 
eftablifh  a  fair  and  juil  trade  with  them  ^  and 
.fettle  fcores  within  their  countries,  or  where- 
ever  is  moil:  convenient  for  them ;  with  a 
conftant  fupply  of  goods,  at  a  fettled  and 
cheaper  rate  than  the  French  do  fupply 
them. 

idly.  Mutually  to  affift  each  other  againft 
all,  attempts  of  the  French  or  their  Indians, 

or 
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or  any  hoftile  attempt  wliatfoever  upon 
either;  conftantiy  and  faithfully  to  give  all 
intelligence  to  each  other;  to  mend  their 
guns  when  they  have  occafion  to  go  to  war ; 
to  fupply  them  at  fuch  times  with  ammu- 
nition ;  and  always  to  fend  fome  of  our 
people  along  with  them  if  they  require  it, 
except  againfl  Indians  in  alliance  with  the 
Englilh ;  and  whenever  the  Englifli  call 
upon  them  to  go  out  with  them  to  war,  that 
the  Englifh  fupply  fuch  as  want  them,  with 
arms ;  and  all,  with  proviiions  and  ammu- 
nition ;  and  defend  and  m-aintain  their  wives 
and  children  in  the  mean  time. 

This  being  done ;  a  fund  capable  of  an- 
fwering  the  above  engagements,  and  of  con- 
flantly  and  faithfully  executing  them  ;  and 
alfo  capable  of  fupporting  an  adminiferation 
of  Indian,  affairs,  that  may  work  effed:ually 
to  the  preferving  and  maintaining  the  Britifli 
intereft  in  fuch  meafures ;  fliould  be  fettled 
on  a  general  and  permanent  foundation: 
which  may  be  as  follows  : 

That  the  feveral  colonies  who  have  hither- 
to conftantiy  raifed  monies  for  Indian  affairs, 
as  a  private  provincial  fervice;  fhould  for 
the  future  appropriate  fuch  monies  to  this 
general  fund. 

That 
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^  Tliat  fuch  Colonies  as  have  never  raifed 
any  monies  for  thefe  fervices  ;  fhould,  for 
the  future,  raife  and  appropriate  to  this 
fund,  fuch  fums,  under  a  quota,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  benefit  received,  or  the  harm 
avoided,  by  the  barrier  arifing  from  this  ge- 
neral alliance  and  adminiflration  of  Indian 
affairs  :  and  it  becomes  worthy  of  conlidera- 
tion,  v/hether  the  illands  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
(their  intereft  being  infeparably  connedied 
with  that  of  the  continent,)  fhould  not  bear 
a  certain  proportion  of  taxes  towards  the 
charge  of  the  war. 

Matters  within  ourfelves  being  thus  pre- 
pared and  provided  for ; 

The  firfl  ftep  of  our  meafure  in  this 
branch  fhould  be,  eftablifhing,  (by  the  ad- 
vice of  people  of  the  beft  authorities,  and 
moft  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  each  na- 
tion refpedively,)  at  proper  places,  general 
magazines  for  this  fervice  ;  at  the  moft 
convenient  entrepots  between  marine  and  in^ 
land  navigation  of  carriage,  whence  leffer 
ftores,  refpedtively  fabordinate  to  thefe, 
might  be  beft  fupplied  within  the  Indian 
countries;  or  where  is  moll  convenient  for 
the  Indians  :  As  for  inftance,  one  at  Sche- 
nectady, or  rather  at  Mount  Johnfon- — one 
either  at  William's  ferry  on  the  Potomac, 

or 
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or  at  Fort  Cumberland  on  Will's  creek-— 
one  other  fomewhcre  on  the  Roanoak,  or 
James  river— one  other  at  fort  Auguita,  on 
the  Savannah, 

From  thefe  general  magazines,  the  feveral 
national  or  tribe-ftores  fhould  be  conflaiitly 
fupplied  :  Thefe  (lores  ihculd  be  alfo  public 
truck-houfes  ;  and  the  frore-keeper  be  alfo 
a  public  truck-mailer  :  Thefe  to  be  fixed  in 
each  particular  nation,  in  fucb  places,  and  in. 
fuch  number  as  hath  been  ufaal,  or  will  be 
beil:  for  the  good  of  the  fervice  -,  at  each  of 
which  there  fhould  alfo  be  a  fmith.  The 
commiffary,  appointed  to  the  affairs  of  each 
nation,  to  command  and  fuperix^tend  all  the 
fiO re- keepers,  truck-mailers,  fmiths,  and  all 
the  ftores ;  and  to  be  conftantly  circuiting 
through  thefe,  living  always  at  ibme  one  of 
them,  and  attending  refpeCtively  at  any  of 
them  ;  wherefoever  he  is  commanded  by  the 
general  agent,  or  the  good  of  the  fervice  re- 
quires :  Alfo  at  all  times  (unlefs  in  mratters 
of  a  more  public  general  import,  when  the 
general  agent  is  to  attend)  to  negotiate  and 
tranfad:  all  matters  of  bulinefs  which  fuch 
nation  may  have  to  do  with  any  other,  or 
with  any  colony ;  and  to  interpret  betv/een 
the  Indians  of  the  nation  he  is  appointed 
commiiJary  to  :  and  in  general,  within  the 
powers  of  his  inilrudlions,  to  do  all  thofe 
?  matters 
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matters  and  things  as  have  ufually  been  done 
by  provincial  agents  or  interpreters  :  That 
the  ftore- keepers  and  fmiths  do  keep  con- 
Itant  journals,  and  make  report  to  the  com- 
miffary ;  that  the  comniiffaries  keep  a "  re- 
gular journal  of  theie  reports,  and  of  their 
own  tranfaftions,  and  report  to  the  general 
agent ;  and  he  likewife  to  keep  a  journal  and 
record,  and  report  to  the  commander  in 
chief. 

The  order  then  of  the  public  prefents,  the 
public  hofpitaiity  and  liberality,  being  fet- 
tled, according  to  the  nature  of  thofe  In- 
dians and  our  alliance  v^ith  them ; 

The  method  and  laws  of  the  trade  v/ith 
them  being  alfo  fettled ; 

The  next  ftep  to  be  obferved  ;  I  take  en- 
tirely from  the  French  :  and  it  is  a  meafure, 
according  to  my  idea,  abfolutely  neceffary. 
Obferving  the  want  of  fubordination  among 
the  Indians  j  the  French  make  a  number  of 
fachems,  to  whom  they  give  medals,  and 
appoint  them  to  prefide  as  chiefs,  leaders, 
counfellors,  fpeakers,  &c.  :  fome  over  eight, 
fome  over  ten  villages,  and  fo  on  as  their  in- 
fluence extends  :  being  eaiily,  by  prefents 
and  money,  polleffed  of  thefe  medal-chiefs  ; 
they  thus  eafijy  acquire  a  more  uniform  and 
5  ftable 
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liable  management  of  their  Indians,  than 
the  Indians  even  know  of  amongil  them^ 
felves. 

Let  it  be  a  ilanding  inflrudion,  faithfully 
m  all  and  every  matter,  to  execute  and  fulfil, 
according  to  the  true  fpirit  and  intent,  the 
above  treaty  and  alliance  ;  both  as  to  the 
true  intereft  of  the  Indians,  and  as  to  the 
forming  their  alliance  into  a  firm  barrier 
againfl  the  French,  and  enemy  Indians. 

The  feveral  people  employed  in  Indian 
affairs,  to  have  conftantly  in  view,  the  fcheme 
of  uniting  the  feveral  nations  into  a  confederacy 
like  that  of  the  Five  Nations.  In  order  to 
this,  that  there  be  found  out  and  fixed  upon, 
fome  one  place  in  the  back  country,  where- 
at the  general  agent  fhould  hold  all  his  ge-^ 
neral  treaties  and  parlies  with  thefe  Indians, 
as  the  French  do  at  the  Mobile  ;  which 
place,  upon  the  fuccefs  of  this  fcheme,  to 
be  the  council  place— as  Onondaga  is  to 
the  Five  Nations.  Let  any  one  confider 
how  a  little  republic,  formed  by  the  We- 
linis  on  the  river  Ouabafch,  by  fome  free 
and  independent  Indians  ^  did  greatly  em* 
barrafs,  and  had  well  nigh  ruined  the  French 
affairs  there. 

This  third  branch  (according  to  my  idea 
Vol.  IL  Q^  of 
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of  our  barrier)  being  thus  or  in  fpme  fuch 
way  provided  for  and  adminiilered ; 

The  fourth,  is,  that,  of  a  jyftem  of  ma- 
gazines  and  forUjied  camps  as  entrepots  ; 
whereat,  either  to  colle(5t  for  defence;  or 
from  vi/hence,  within  a  reafonable  diftance 
and  by  a  practicable  way,  to  make  ouv  fortis. 
This  branch  is  in  part  provided  for  :  for  by 
removing  and  advancing  thefe  llores,  and  at 
length,  (v/hen  a  proper  place  is  found  to  fix 
them  on,  that  v/ould  defend  and  comfnand 
the  cou.ntry,)  getting  leave  to  fortify  them, 
and  fo  eredt  them  into  forts  -,  the  Indians 
are  defended  j  are  at  the  fame  time  held 
within  proper  terms;  and  we  have,  within  a 
friend's  country,  advanced  polls  or  entrepots, 
that  would  anfvver  all  the  purpofes  of  de- 
i^rSivt,  or  oifenfive,  operations  againfh  the 
enemy  :  and  all  that  could  be  in  this  place 
faid  on  that  head,  I  have  Ytiy  minutely  tn- 
tfCQd.  into,  in  that  part,  where  I  explain  the 
nature  and  fl:ate  of  the  country  and  iis  inha- 
bitants—I v^ill  only  add,  the  opinion  which 
the  French  eX|.relTed  of  one  poll,  which  we 
once  had ;  and  of  another,  that  they  feared 
we  were  about  to  make. 

Mr.  Vaudreui],  governor  of  Canada,  in 
his  letter  to  the  court.  May  lo,  1744,  men- 
tioning the  leave  which  the  Englifh  had  got 

to 
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^  to  iDulld  a  fortified  trading  hoiife  at  Ockilif-* 
ques,  amongfl  the  Creeks,  fays,  "  If  the 
meafure  of  which  this  mi^ht  be  a  founda- 
tion,  Ihcu'ld  be  properly  carried  into  execu- 
tion, it  would  oblige  the  French  to  retire 
from  their  fort  of  Alibamous  do\vn  to  the 
Mobile." 

And  again  in  another  letter,  September' 
17,  1744,  he  mentions  this  ftore-houfe 
having  opened  a  traffick  vv^ith  the  Chad:awS 
—  yet  this  the  Engliili  abandoned^  and  the 
French  have  now  a  fort  on  each  main  branch 
of  the  river  Mobile ;  one  at  Tombechbe, 
and  fort  Touloofe  at  Alibamous. 

In  another  letter  of  November,  1748,  he 
fays,  **  it  would  be  very  eafy  for  the  Engliili, 
by  means  of  the  river  Ohio,  to  form  an 
entrepot  at  Prudehomme  to  ferve  them  as  a 
retreat  j  having  the  nations  of  the  Sha- 
woanaes,  Cherokees,  and  Chickafav/s,  oa 
their  back  to  fupport  them.  From  this  en- 
trepot, it  would  not  be  difficult  for  them  to 
penetrate  to  the  Ackanfas,  Panis,  Ofages, 
Padouces,  and  Mifouris,  and  all  the  other 
nations  of  that  country ;  if  the  pofts  and 
fettlemeiits  of  the  Illinois  were  broke  up, 
as  they  would  certainly  be,  did  the  Englidi 
fettle  and  fortify  at  Prudehomm.e  :  not  only 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Illinois  would  bs  loO; 

2  ■    t» 
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to  us,  but  alfo  the  inhabitants  near  New 
Orleans,  would  be  fo  greatly  diftreffed  for 
the  want  of  the  fuccours  and  provilions  of 
this  country,  the  granary  to  it ;  by  lofs  of 
the  benefit  of  the  trade  with  that  poft  ;  that 
it  would  be  diiiicult  for  them  to  fubiiil ;  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  maintain  the  expence 
they  muft  live  at  without  it ;  and  they  mufl: 
be  obliged  to  abandon  the  Colony  :  But 
Ihould  not  matters  be  fo  bad  as  this  j  yet,. 
were  the  poft  of  the  Illinois  taken  away, 
the  Colony  would  not  be  able  to  extend  it- 
felf  at  furtheft,  beyond  the  poft  of  the 
Natches,  without  a  very  ftrong  garrifon  at 
the  poft  of  the  Ackanfas  -,  and  at  beft  that 
poft  would  be  too  lov/  to  cover  the  hunting 
country." 

When  fuch  forts  are  ere£l:ed,  the  com- 
manding officer  at  each  fort  (hould  be  a  kind 
of  comptroller  on  the  commiftary  or  ftore- 
keepers  for  that  diviiion ;  and  fhould  be 
lurniihed  v/ith  provilions  and  neceflary  ftores 
to  make  prefents  to,  and  to  entertain  the  In- 
dians, when  they  come  to  him  -,  and  to  fup- 
ply  their  neceffities  :  He  fhould,  for  this 
reafon,  have  a  right  to  make  an  order  on 
the  magazine  of  his  division,  for  this  pur- 
pofe. 

Fifthly,    In  other  parts   of  our  frontier, 

that 
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tliat   are  not  the  immediate  relidence  and 
country  cf  Indians,   fome  other  fpecies   of 
barrier  fhould  be  thought  of,  of  which  no- 
thing can  be  more  effectual  than  a  barrier 
Colony  :    But  even  this  cannot  be   carried 
(as  is  hereafter  explained)   into    execution 
and  effed:,  without  this  previous  meafure  of 
a  fyftem  of  entrepots  in  the  country  between 
us  aad  the  enemy.     l!he  nature  of  this  i-^i- 
tem,    mufl  depend    on    the   nature   of  the 
ground,  which  can  only  be  determined  by  a 
particular  view,  and  will  then  immediately 
be  bell  known   to   miJitary  m.en  j    but   all 
mankind  rnuft:  know  that  no  body  of  men, 
whether  as  an  army,  or  as  an  emigration  of 
Colonics,  can  march  from  one  country  to 
another,  through  an  inhofpitable  wildernefs, 
without   magazines  ;    nor  with  any  fafety, 
without  polls ;  communicating  amongfl  each 
other  by  pradiicable  roads,  to  which  to  re- 
tire in  cafe  of  accidents,  repulfe,  or  delay. 

It  is  a  fa6t  which  experience  evinces  the 
truth  of,  that  we  have  always  been  able  to 
outfettle  the  French  j  and  have  driven  ihz 
Indians  out  of  the  country,  more  by  fettling- 
than  fighting  ;  and  that  wherever  our  fettle- 
ments  have  been  wifely  and  completely 
made,  the  French  neither  by  themfelves,  nor 
their  dogs  of  v/ar,  the  Indians,  'have  been 
able  to  remove  us.  \t  is  upon  this  fad;  that 
I  found  the  proprie  y  of  the  meafure  of  fet- 
4.3  tling 
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tling  a  barrier  Cclony  in  thofe  parts  of  our 
frontiers,  which  are  not  the  hmnediate  rejidence 
or  hunting  grounds  of  our  Indians.  This  is  a 
meafure  that  will  be  effedaal  5  and  Vv^ill  not 
only  in  time  pay  its  expence,  but  make  as 
great  returns  as  any  of  our  prefent  Colonies 
do  :  v/ill  give  a  ilrcngth  and  unity  to  our 
dominions  in  North  America;  and  give  us 
fojj'ejjion  of  the  country,  as  well  2.s  fettlements 
in  it.  But  above  all  this,  th.Q  ftate  and  cir- 
cumflances  of  our  fsttlements,  renders  fjch 
a  meafure  not  only  proper  and  eligible,  but 
abfolutely  necefiary.  The  Englifh  fettle^ 
ments,  as  they  are  at  prefent  circilmftanced, 
are  abfolutely  at  a  ftand  ;  they  are  fettled  up 
to  the  mountains ;  and  in  the  mountains 
there  is  no  where  together,  land  fufficient 
for  a  fettlement  large  enough  to  fubiiif  by 
itfelf,  and  to  defend  itfelf,  and  preferve  a 
jppmaiunication  with  the  prefent  fettlements. 

If  the  Engliih  would  advance  one  ftep 
further,  or  cover  themfelves  where  they  are, 
it  mufl;  be  at  once,  by  one  large  flep  over 
the  mountains,  with  a  numerous  and  mili-r 
tary  Colony.  Where  fuch  fliould  be  fettled, 
I  do  not  now  take  upon  me  to  fay  :  at  pre- 
fent I  fhall  only  point  out  the  meafure  anc} 
the  pature  of  it*,  by  inferting  two  fchemes, 

one 

*  This  is  tranfcribcd  from  a  memoria]  fent  to  lord 
H^ifax,  ?754-?  wifh  which  mQinorigl  the  tvvQ  fchemes 

here 
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one  of  Mr.  Franklin's ;  the  other  of  your 
memorialift  :  and  if  I  might  indulge  myfelf 
with  fcheming,  I  fliould  imagine  that  two 
fuch  were  fufficient,  and  only  requiiite  and 
proper  :  one  at  the  back  of  Virginia,  filling 
up  the  vacant  fpace  between  the  Five  Na- 
tions and  foLithern  confederacy,  and  con- 
necting, into  a  one  fyflem,  our  barrier : 
The  other  fomewhere  in  the  Cohafs  on  Con- 
nediicut  river,  or  wherever  b^ft  adapted  to 
cover  the  four  New  England  colonies.  Thefe, 
with  the  little  fettlements  mentioned  above 
in  the  Indian  countries,  completes,  my  idea 
of  this  branch. 

*^  '^he  dominion  then  of  the  lakes  ^  being  main- 
tained by  a  Britijh  mvoy  of  armed  veiTels, 
fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  fervice,  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  propofed  by  your  memorialift, 
in  June  1754?  to  the  commiffioners  met  at 
Albany  -,  which  part  of  the  general  frontier 
is,  according  to  that  propofal,  by  order  from 
England,  and  at  the  expence  of  the  crown, 
noviT  carried  into  execution  j  completes  the 
whole  of  my  idea  of  this  fl-ontier, 

Thefe  matters  being  thus  propofed,  I  do 
not  at  all  enter  into  that  point  of  their  exe- 

here'referred  to  were  fent :  they  are  omitted,  as  not  now 
neceflary — but  by  an  overfight,  the  paragraph  referring 
IQ  them  was  left  Handing. 

*  Vide  at  the  end  of  this, 

Q  4  cutioDj 
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cution,  which  is  the  duty  of  the  military,  as 
it  is  a  matter  in  which  the  judgment  of  a 
civil  man  may  not  have  its  v^^eight  -,  nor  into 
the  manner  of  removing  the  French  from 
their  encroachments  :  yet  I  cannot  but  in 
general  obferve,  that  as  the  prefent  military 
objed:  of  his  Majefly's  fervice  in  this  coun- 
tiy,  is  either  to  ered  forts,  or  to  demolifh 
thofe  ered:ed  by  the  French  on  his  Majefly's 
lands;  and  as  the  way  to  all  fuch  lies  thro' 
woods  and  wildernelTes ;  there  is  a  proper 
fphere  of  a(3:ion  peculiar  to  each,  both  for 
his  Majefly's  regular  troops,  and  for  the 
provincial  troops  of  the  country.  The  pro* 
vincial  forces  of  thefe  countries,  as  irregulars 
or  light  troops f  can,  the  befl  of  any  forces 
in  the  world,  efcort  his  Majefly's  troops 
through  thefe  woods,  to  where  their  proper 
{cQnt  of  adion  lies  -,  they  can  alfo  in  the 
fame  manner  hand  up  ail  their  convoys  -,  an4 
would,  I  am  perfuaded,  fhould  any  occafion 
call  for  their  fervice,  ad  v/ith  bravery  and 
fpirit  :  They  are  alfo  fit  for  what  may  be 
properly  called  an  expedition  i  fome  excur- 
fion  a  la  briifque,  of  ttn  or  twenty  days  con- 
tinuance :  They  fhould  therefore  be  em- 
ployed either  as  a  covering  army,  or  kept 
with  the  regular  army*,  in  companies  of  light 

*  This  part  of  the  plan,  as  it  was'  afterward  more 
fully  explained,  was  adopted  by  the  firft  creation  of  light 
^nfantry  in  our  fervice  in  1757. 

infantry^ 
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infantry i  for  efcorts,  fcouring,  and  fcouting 
parties  j  while  the  regular  troops,  as  a  main 
body,  marching  by  thefe  means  without  be-^ 
ing  harrafTed,  fuftain  them  :  while  his  Ma- 
jefly's  troops  alone  are  fit  for  the  various  du- 
ties and  fervices  of  a  continued  regular  cam-^ 
paign,  and  for  the  fatigues,  and  perfeverance, 
and  fkill,  neceffary  in  a  liege. 

I  mufl:  alfo  obferve,  that  this  is  not  pro-? 
pofed  as  a  fcheme  to  be  executed  all  at  once  % 
but,  as  a  general  plan  of  operations,  to  be 
preferved  and  attended  to  in  the  whole  -,  to 
which  every  part  of  our  meafures,  as  they 
fhall  arife  into  ad:ion  and  come  upon' the 
field,  are  to  be  referred ;  to  which,  in  all 
feafons  and  at  all  occafions,  as  from  time  to 
time  fuch  fhall  offer  or  ferve,  our  meafures 
muft  be  dired:ed;  and  to  which  every  indi- 
vidual, and  every  part,  mufl  confpire  and 
f:o-operate  to  form  a  whole. 

T.    POWNALI.. 
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^Considerations  towards  a  General  Plan 
of  Meafures  for  the  Ejiglifh  Province^ 
in  America, 

FIE   plan  of  the  French  meafures  in 
building    a  line  of  forts   round   the 
Englifli  fettlements,  i  s  : 

\fi.  To  cut  the  Englifh  off  from  all  com^ 
munication  of  alliance  or  trade  with  the 
Indians. 

"  The  reafon  of  building  the  fort  Cadta- 
'*  raqui. 


*'  They  found  it  necelTary  to  build  this 
fort  for  a  bulwark  againft  the  incuriions 
of  the  Iroquois,  and  to  interrupt  the 
trade  of  fkins  that  thefe  favages  maintain 
with  the  inhabitants  of  New  York,  and 


*  This  memorial  was  laid  before  the  commifficners  of 
the  feveral  provinces  met  in  congrefs  at  Albany,  in 
1 754,  and  was  adopted  by  them.  I  received  by  a  committee 
their  thanks,  and  a  defire  that  I  vv^ould  fuffer  copies  to 
be  taken  by  the  commiffioners  of  each  Colony,  for  the 
confideration  of  their  refpe6!:ive  governments.  This 
memorial  was  fent  to  England  with  the  reft  of  the  papers 
of  the  congrefs  3  and  the  raealure  was  immediately  adopt- 
ed by  government,  and  ordered  accordingly  to  be  carried 
into  execution  in  J 755  \  and  became  in  its  efleft  a  de- 
ciiive  llrolce. 

**  the 
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*^  the  Hollanders,  who  have  found  a  new 
*'  Colony  there,  for  they  furnifli  tlie  favages 
"  vv^ith  commodities  at  cheaper  rates  than 
"  the  French  of  Canada."— Father  Hene- 
pin,  chap.  4. 

'^  The  fcheme  and  delign  of  building 
the  fort  at  Niag-ara.     Such  a  fort  as  this 

ID 

might  fa-^Aj  interrupt  the  commerce  be- 
twixt thefe  people  and  the  Engllfli  and 
Dutch  in  New  York.  Their  cuftom  is, 
to  carry  to  New  York  the  ficins  of  elks, 
beavers,  and  feveral  forts  of  beafts,  whiqli 
they  hunt  and  feek  after,  for  tv/o  or  three 
hundred  leagues  from  their  own  home. 
Now,  they  being  obliged  to  pafs  and  re- 
pafs  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Niagara, 
we  might  eafily  flop  them  by  fair  means 
in  time  of  peace,  or  by  open  force  in  time 
of  war,  and  thus  oblige  them  to  turn 
their  commerce  on  Canada."-— Chap.  7. 

The  defign  of  building  the  fort  Cananl- 
Aigoyan,  on  the  Lake  Superior. 

*^  'Tis  fome  years  lince  Mr.  Dulkut 
"  built  a  fort  upon  this  Lake,  where  he  had 
"  large  magazines  of  all  forts  of  goods. 
That  fort  was  called  Cananiftigoyan,  and 
did  confiderable  diiTervice  to  the  Englifh 
{^  fettlements  in  Hudfon's  Bay." 

La  HantQii's  Memoir i  of  North  America,  p.  214. 


(( 
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idly.  To  make  a  line  of  circumvallatlon, 
to  confine  the  Englifh  fettlements  within 
fuch  bounds  as  the  French 'are  pleafed  to  thus 
itt  tOj  the  Englifh  provinces. 

Many  proofs  might  be  alledged  on  this 
head,  but  the  following  is  more  than  fuf- 
licient. 

The  fummons  of  furrender  fent  by  the 
French  officer  to  the  Englifii  officer,  at  the 
forks  of  Monongahela. 


o 


'^dly-  To  join  Louifiania  and  Canada,  to 
become  m afters  of  the  Lakes,  and  make  the 
whole  Continent  one  French  kingdom, 
**  I  plainly  perceived  by  what  relations  I  had 
"  of  feveral  particulars  in  different  nations, 
*'  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
**  to  make  a  confiderable  eftabliffiment  to 
^*  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  Great  Lakes;  and 
*'  that  by  the  conveniency  of  a  great  river 
"  called  Ohio,  which  paffes  through  the 
*'  country  of  the  Iroquois,  a  paffage  might 
"  be  made  into  the  great  fea  at  Cape  Flo- 
^*  rida." — Father  Henepin,  chap.  4. 

Chaarlevoix  syournal  mjloriei  Nov,  Zthfijzi^ 
vol,  6.  pag,  157. 

II  nefl  point  dans  toute  la  Louyfiane,  de  lieu 

plu? 
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plus  proprepour  un  etablifemeirt,  que  celul- 
la  [viz.  riviere  Ohio,]  ni  ou  il  importe  de- 
vantage  d'en  avoir  un.  —  D'ailleurs,  la  com- 
munication avec  le  Canada,  n'y  eft  pas  moins 
facile  que  par  la  riviere  des  Illinois,  &  le 
chemin  efl  beaucop  plus  court. 

"  The  Lake  Ontario,  or  Frontenac,  is 
**  eafily  navigable,  and  that  with  great  vef- 
"  fels."— Father  Henepin,  chap.  6. 

'  "  It  were  eafy  to  build  on  the  fides  of 
**  thefe  Lakes,  an  infinite  number  of  con- 
**  liderable  towns,  v/hich  might  have  com- 
"  munication  one  with  another  by  naviga- 
**  tion,  for  five  hundred  leagues  together, 
"  and  by  inconceivable  commerce,  which 
*'  would  eftabliih  itfelf  amongfl:  them."— • 
Chap.  II. 

In  1678,  the  French  had  a  brigantine  of 
ten  tons  on  the  Lake  Ontario. — Chap.  14. 

In  1679,  a  Ihip  of  60  tons  on  Lake  Erie. 
—Chap.  19. 

The  whole  back  country  which  they  di- 
vide into  Canada  and  Louiiiania,  they  call 
New  France. 

The  English  measures  therefore 
should  be, 

2  L 
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I.  To  open  themfelves  a  paiTage  to^  and  a 
communication  with,  the  Indians. 

II.  To  disjoin  and  keep  feparate  Loui- 
liania  and  Canada. 

Ill,-  To  throvv  off  this  yoke  of  fortSy 
which  the  French  are  laying  on  their  necks. 

The  only  way  for  the  Englifli  to  do  this, 
is  to  become  mafters  of  the  Indian  countries, 
fo  as  to  fecure  themfelves,  and  to  protedl  thd 
Indians.  Then,  and  then  only,  would  the 
Englifh  have  a  real,  an  adual  intereil  and 
alliance  with  the  Indians. 

There  appears  two  ways  of  eiTedting  this. 

Either  to  difpute  with  force  and  arms, 
every  pafs  and  hold  in  the  country  with  the 
French,  and  to  fecure  fach  with  forts  and 
garrifonsj  or  to  become  mailers  of  the  Lakes, 
and  to  acquire  the  dominion  of  that  navi- 
gation. 

The  firfl:  conlidered. 

The  French  government  in  Canada,  is  ^ 
military  united  power;  is  calculated  for  mili- 
tary adventures  ;  is  founded  and  adlually  fet- 
tled in  fuch  adventures ;  does  not  confifl:  of 
6  fai  m  s 
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farrns  and  fettlements,  of  farmers,  but  of 
forts  and  fettlements  of  foldiers ;  is  actually 
poffeifed  of  fuch  pafTes  and  holds,  and  has 
iecured  them  by  forts.  The  undertaking 
fuch  military  adventures,  and  building  and 
garrifoning  fuch  forts,  is  adually  but  carry- 
ing on  the  ordinary  method  and  regular  plan 
of  fettling  their  Colonies,  for  which  both 
the  people  and  government  of  Canada  is 
formed.  Whereas  the  Englifh  provinces 
confiH:  of  farms  and  farmers,  and  fettlements 
of  labouring,  not  of  fighting  men,  v^^ho  live 
and  maintain  their  families  by  the  culture  of 
their  refpedlive  fettlements;  cannot  therefore 
be  draughted  out,  and  employed  in  military 
adventures,  without  ruining  them  and  their 
families,  and  their  fettlements.  Men  can- 
not fettle  and  fight  too.  They  could  fight 
as  well  as  the  French,  but  then  mufl  give 
over  fettling.  They  m^ake  the  beil  fettle- 
ments  in  the  world,  but  then  this  fixes  the 
neceflity  of  their  labouring  on  a  particular 
fpot ;  whereas  military  adventures  require 
them  to  be  unfettled,  ready  to  march,  and 
be  employed  at  any  place,  at  any  time.  As 
thus  the  Englifh  provinces  are  not  in  their 
conftituents,  fo  neither  are  they  in  their  go- 
vernment, formed  for  military  fervice:  They 

HAVE  NO  MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT,  HO 

part  of  them  feleded,  trained  and  kept  a 
conftant  ftanding  force  (as  the  French  have) 
for  this  fervice  alone :  The  French  therefore 

always 
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always  will  be,  a$  they  have  hitherto  beerij; 
maflers  in  the  field.  They  will  beat  us  at 
the  difpute  of  every  pafs,  were  they  even  to 
fet  out  with  us  at  this  moment.  What  they 
have  they  can  keep  -,  what  we  had,  they  have 
taken  part  from  us,  and  can  take  the  reft 
when  they  will.  But  as  they  are  now  lituat- 
ed,  have  forts  and  garrifons  in  almoft  every 
pafs  of  the  country,  they  can,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  draw  together  an  army,  well  ferved 
with  artillery,  in  any  part  of  the  Back  Con- 
tinent -y  while  the  Englifh,  if  they  could 
raife  one  in  a  year  or  two's  time,  could  not 
march  it  (as  they  are  now  circumftanced)  to 
any  place  where  it  was  wanted,  while  the 
neceffity  of  the  fervice  continued.  The 
mieafure  therefore  moft  reafonable  and  mofc 
likely  to  fucceed,  is,  to  fet  the  Jirfi  Jiep  where 
we  have  already  a  footing.  We  have  in  the 
Indian  country,  a  fort,  a  garifon,  a  port  3 
under  the  defence  of  this,  the  English 

MAY  BUILD  A  FLEET  that  fhall, 

Tirji,  Open  a  palTage  and  communication 
to  the  Indians : 

Second y  That  may  eftablifli  a  trade  of  the 
moft  eafy  management,  and  the  greateft 
proiit : 

T!hird,  That  would  divide  and  cut  oiT 
Louiiiana  from  Canada. 

I.  This 
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1 .  This  is  a  pafs  the  French  are  not  pof- 
felTed  o£;  a  pafs  that  all  the  forts  they  have 
built  are  of  no  afe  to  the  defence  of;  a  pafs 
that  the  Engliilij  in  their  own  way,  in  which 
they  have  always  been  fuperior  to  the 
French,  could  difpute  with  the  French,  and 
beat  them  out  of;  a  pafs  where  our  proper 
force  could  be  united,  and  where  no  artifice 
of  the  French  could  divide  arid  diffipate  it, 
&c.  &c. 

2.  The  navigation  of  the  Lakes  would 
eftabliih  a  mart  where  the  Indians  of  every- 
nation  would  refort. 

**  In  fummer  time,  feveral  northern  na- 
**  tions  come  to  hunt  and  fifli  in  thefe  parts 
**  [he  here  fpeaks  of  the  Lake  Superior]  and 
*'  bring  with  them  the  beaver  fkins  they 
"  have  got  in  the  winter,  in  order  to  truck 
"  with  the  Coureurs  de  Bois,  who  do  not 
"  fail  to  meet  them  there  every  year." 

Lahontain' s  Memoirs  of  North  America,  pag.  214. 

If  the  trade  of  the  Hudfon's  Bay  com- 
pany, which  is,  as  itv/ere,  only  in  the  fkirts 
of  the  great  Continent,  is  found  fo  bene- 
ficial, what  might  not  this  be,  that  is  in  the 
very  heart  of  it  ? 

The  back  fettlements  will,  in  time,  want 
a  vent  for  their  produce. 

Vol.  II.  R  This 
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This  trade  would  open  to  tliem  fuch  a 
vent. 

ifi  and  2d.  Being  mailers  of  this  pafs,  and 
this  trade,  would  give  the  Englifh  the  com- 
mand of  the  Indian  country,  and  confe- 
quently  of  the  Indians,  v/hich  is  the  only; 
way  to  preferve  their  fidelity  and  alliance  : 
'tis  the  only  way  to  enable  them  to  continue 
our- friends. 

The  example  of  the  navigation  and  trade 
of  the  Cafpian  Lake,  may  not  only  be  a  rule 
of  experience,  but  is  alio  a  moft  encourag- 
ing example. 

Many  other  reafons  for;  and  confequences 
of,  this  meafure  might  be  offered ;  but  this 
paper  does  not  mean  to  give  reafons,  but  to 
propofe  confiderations. 

3.  If  the  Englifh  were  maflers  of  the 
Lakes,  and  had  confequently  the  friendfhip 
of  the  Indians,  the  French  could  have  little 
or  no  communication  between  Louifiania 
and  Canada;  and  no  communication,  no  ef- 
fe(5lual  one,  with  moft  of  the  forts  they  have 
built  up  and  down  the  country,  &c.  &c. 

"  Upon  the  v/hole,  this  meafure  is  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  ftrength  of  the  provin- 
ces 
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ces  who  are  maritime,  and  numbers  of  whofe 
people  are  mariners  j  take  into  this  denomi- 
nation boatmen,  and  perhaps  one-third  or  a 
quarter  at  lead,  may  be  liich. 

The  navigation  of  the  fea  and  rivers  oil  - 
one  fide,  and  of  the  lakes  on  the    other, 
would  form  thefe  provinces   into   a 
KINGDOM,   equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  the 
kingdoms  of  New  France, 

All  that  can  be  dons  at  prefent,  is,  under 
the  defence  of  Fort  Ofwego,  to  fecure  the 
dominion  of  the  Lake  Ontario :  and  in 
the  mean  while,  to  fecure  by  forts,  the  paiTes 
upon  the  frontiers  of  our  own  fettlements, 
(diftinguifh  here  the  frontiers  of  the  fettle- 
ments from  the  frontiers  of  the  provinces) 
and  thofe  of  our  allies,  to  protect  ourfelves 
and  them. 

This  being  done,  v/e  ihould  attempt  and 
acquire  (for  it  is  in  our  power)  the  dominion 
of  all  the  Lakes,  (perhaps  the  Lake  Superior 
excepted.)  New  Hampfhire,  Maffachufetts, 
and  Rhode  liland,  might  be  allotted  to  Lake 
Champlain  ^  Conned:icut,  New  York  and 
New  Jerfey,  to  Lake  Ontario  ;  Fennfylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  perhaps  the  Caror- 
linas  too,  to  the  Lakes  Erie,  Illinois,  &c. 

R  2  '^  It 
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'*  If  the  English  would  purfue  their 
meafures  to  the  beft  advantage,  they 
ought  to  engage  the  Ifonontowanes,  [the 
Senekas,]  or  the  Goyogo wanes,  [Cayuga,] 
to  go  and  fettle  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  Erie,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Conde;, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  they  ought  to  build 
a  fort  there,  with  fome  long  barques  and 
brigantincs  ;  for  this  is  the  moft  conve- 
nient and  advantageous  poft  of  all  that 
country,  and  that  for  an  infinity  of  rea~ 
fons,  which  I  am  obliged  to  conceal. 

**  Befides  this  fort,  they  fhouM  build 
another  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  De 
Fran9ois,  and  then  it  would  be  abfolutely 

"  impoffible  for  the  Coureurs  de  Bois,  to 

"  reach  the  Lakes." 

La  Hontain,  page  273, 

^3any,  ■      T,  POWNALL. 

June  1754..  '     * 
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'T"^  H  E  ideas  of  the  fervice  contained  in 
the  paper  above,   lead  by  fair  confe- 


quence  to  the  following  propolition- 
(i  *  That  after  the  Englilh  had  been  repeat- 
^'  edly  difappointed  in  their  attempts  to  pe- 
*'  netrate  the  country  by  the  way  of  Crown- 
**  point  and  lake  Champlain,  and  had  loH 
"  Ofwego  and  the  command  of  the  lake 
*'  Ontario;  confidering  the  reafon  there  was 
"  alfo  to  expedt  the  defediion  of  the  Indians 
**  in  confequence  thereof;  there  remained 
"^  i.o  other  alternative,  but  either  to  make 
**  peace,  or  to  change  the  objeB  of  the  war, 
*'  by  making  a  dired;  attack  up  the  river 
"  St.  Lav/rence  upon  Quebec  itfelf ;  urged 
^"^  to  a  riLdical  d^ftrudiion  of  Canada."  The 
writer  of  thefe  papers  came  over  to  England 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1756,  to  pro^ 
pofe  and  ftate  thefe  meaiures,  nearly  in  the 
fame  form  as  was  afterwards  repeated  by  the 
paper  that  follows ,  particularly  marking  the 
necejjity  of  two  fleets,  and  two  annies :  One 
army  dellined  for  the  attack  ;  the  other  un- 
der orders  to  inveft  Canada,  by  taking  pofl 
fome where  between  Albany  and  Montreal, 
fp  as  to  cover  the  Englifh  Colonies :   One 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Halifax,  17561 

R  1  fl^et 
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Beet  to  efcort  and  convoy  the  army  up  the 
river  St.  Lav^rence ;  and  the  other  to  cover 
and  proted;  the  fea-line  of  the  Colonies.  The 
objedl  was  adopted.  Why  nothing  was  done 
in  the  year  1757,  and  why  no  more  was 
done  in  the  year  1758,  than  the  taking  of 
Louifoourg,  will  be  explained  on  a  future 
occafion  -,  the  ideas  contained  in  the  follow^ 
ing  paper  lead  to  the  reft. — — 


Idea  of  the  Service   in  AMERICA, 
for  the  year  1759. 

Boston,  Dec.  5th,  1758, 

F  the  point  difputed  between  us  and  the 
French,  be  determinatelyand  precifely  un-r 
derftood,  the  manner  of  conducting  it  may  be 
foon  fixed :  If  we  are  fi:ill,  as  we  were  at 
the  firfl;  breaking  out  of  the  war,  difputing 
about  a  boundary  line,  and  for  the  pofTef- 
iion  of  fuch  pofts,  communications,  and 
pafTes,  as  may  be  2,  foundation  to  our  pofTef- 
iions  of  a  future  do?mnion  in  America,  we  are 
ftill  engaged  in  a  petty  flcirmifhing  war : 
from  the  flate  of  v/hich  it  v/as  ahvays  plain, 
and  experience  now  proves  it,  that  we  fliall 
ever  be  inferior,  and  beaten  by  the  French  : 
for  the  French  have  long  ago,  by  a  conti- 
i^ued  fyftem  of  meafures,  been  taking  pof- 
feiTion  of  fuch  polls  as  hath  given  them  that 
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foundation  :  They  have  already  eftablKhed 
that  which  we  mud  fight  to  eilablidi,  inch 
by  inch. 

If  we  have  changed  the  point,  and  brought 
it  to  its  true  ifiue,  itg  natural  criiis ;  whether 
we,  as  provinces  of  Great  Britain,  or  Ca- 
nada as  the  province  of  France,  iliall  be  fu- 
perior  in  America  j  then  the  fervice  to  be 
done,  is  a  general  iiivafion  of  Canada^  in  con- 
jun5iion  with  the  European  troops  and  fleet ; 
then  is  our  natural  flrength  employed,  and 
we  muft  confequently  be  as  naturally  fu- 
perior. 

This  being  fixed,  the  next  point  is,  where 
the  real  attack  muft  be  made.  The  fame  rea- 
fons  that  fhow  the  neceffity  of  fuch  a  gene- 
ral att':^ck,  fliow  tha-t  it  will  77ever  effeBtially 
be  carried  on,  over  land-,  for,  if  it  could, 
Canada  might  as  effedtually  be  deftroyed,  by 
the  petty  fkirmiihing  vv^ar,  for-  polls,  pailes, 
&c.  as  by  a  general  invaficn.  But  experi- 
ence has  now  ihown,  (what  reafon  might 
have  {cte^w  feme  time  ago)  that,  as  the  ftate  of 
the  fervice  is  circumftanced  betv/een  us  and 
the  French,  that  cannot  be  -,  the  poffeffion 
which  the  enemy  has  of  the  pofts  of  ftrength, 
the  carrying-places,  pafTes,  v/ater  commu- 
nications, and  roads ;  by  forts,  redoubts,  and 
their  Indians ;  would  render  the  palTage  to 
R  4  Canada 
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Canaca  by  land,  the  *  work  of  a  campaignj 
even  with  fuccefs  -,  but  finally  alfo,  the  fuccefs 
doubtful.  The  road  to  Quebec,  up  St.  Law- 
rence river,  we  polfefs  by  tbe  Juperiority  of 
our  murine  navigatian.  There  is  neither  dan- 
ger nor  difficulty,  nor  do  I  fee  how  there 
can  be  any  oppoHtion,  to  hinder  the  fleet 
getting  up  to  the  ifland  of  Orleans ;  and  a 
Superior  army  in  poffeffion  of  that,  may,  by 
proper  meafures,  command  the  reft  of  the 
way  to  Quebec  •\.  If  our  army  can  once  fet 
down  before  Quebec,  It  m.uil  take  it :  If 
Quebec  be  taken,  the  capitulation  may  at 
leaft  ftrip  Canada  of  all  the  regulars  ^  after 
which  the  inhabitants  might  poffibly  be  in- 
duced  to  furrender. 

If  this  attack  be  determined,  ^he  fleet  of 
tranfports  will  be  efcorted  up  the  river  by 
the  frigates,  bombs,  and  other  fmall  veflTels 
of  war  :  But  while  our  forces  are  all  up  the 
river ^  a  very  frong  fqiiadron  feems  necejfary  to 
cover  the  niaritime  parts  of  our  otvn  Colonies,  ' 

I  am  told,  that  many  French  vcflels  pro- 
ceed, early  in  fpring,  to  the  bay  of  Gafpee, 
before  the  river  St.  Lawrence  is  navigable  j 

*  The  gojng  to  take  pofTefnon  of  the  countrj^  in  1760, 
after  Q^iebec  had  been  taken  in  1759,  proved  the  work 
of  a  coinpaign. 

I  Did  r.ct  the  eyent  litsrally  juftify  this  ? 

and 
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and  lie  there  till  the  river  breaks  up  ^  then 
flip  up  without  danger,  when  for  fome  time 
it  would  be  almofi:  impoffil^le  to  crofs  the 
gulph  j  for  as  foon  as  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the 
river,  it  is  preiently  clear  j  but  the  ice  em- 
bayed in  the  gulph,  fwims  about  for  a  long 
time,  and  renders  the  navigation  of  that  gulph 
extremely  dangerous,  long  after  the  river 
may  be  navigated  with  fafety.  If  this  fad: 
be  true,  it  feems  neceffary,  that  two  or  three 
of  the  fhips  of  war  fhould  proceed  to  G^fpee, 
before  the  river  St,  Lav/rence  breaks  u^  in 
order  to  prevent  any  fuccours  being  fent  up 
the  river  in  fpring. 

But  although  this  attempt  on  Quebec,  by 
way  of  St.  Lawrence  river,  may  be  the  only 
feal,  and  vv^ill  be  the  only  effectual  attack  on 
Canada  :  yet  one  other,  if  not  two  falfe  at- 
tacks w^ill  be  neceffary  j  one  by  way  of  lake 
Champlain ;  the  other  by  way  of  lake  On- 
tario. That  by  way  of  lake  Champlain  may, 
as  far  as  Crov/n-point,  be  offeniive ;  and 
fhould  then  change  into  a  defenlive  meafure, 
by  taking  ftrong  poft  there,  with  a  garriion 
which  will  effed:ually  check  the  enemy  at 
that  gate  of  the  country ;  and  from  whence 
continual  fcouting  parties,  to  harrafs  the 
fettlements,  and  heat  up  the  quarters  of  the 
enemy,  fhould  be  fent  dow^n  the  lake.  As 
there  are  now  fo  many  regiments  at  Albany, 
3  Sckenedady, 
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Sckencdady,  fort  Edward,  and  the  pofts  on 
the  river ;  the  taking  fort  Carillon,  at  Tie- 
onderoga,  and  of  confequence  fort  St.  Fre- 
derick at  Crown-point,  might  be  effeifted 
v/ith  thefe,  together  with  fuch  provincials  as 
fhall  be  thought  neceffary  ;  (if  not  in  winter 
yet)  before  the  time  for  embai-king  for  St. 
Lav/rence  river  approaches  :  and  this  time 
appears  the  more  proper,  as  it  may  polTibly 
be  before  the  French  can  fufhciently  relieve 
it.  The  reafon  that  makes  me  think  that 
this  fhould  be  attempted  is,  that  the  poflef- 
lion  of  this  poll  is  an  eifed:ual  invefting  of 
Canada  in  that  quarter :  The  reafon  why  I 
think  no  more  iliould  be  attempted  is,  that 
it  would  prove  irnfiiccefsfuh  and  that  all  the 
labour  and  expence  that  is  employed  in  the 
attempt  is  loft  as  looa  as  it  is  given  over. 

As  we  have  now  fo  good  an  entrepot  to- 
wards lake  Ontario,  as  the  fort  at  the  Onei- 
da carrying-place ;  it  is  now  in  our  power 
to  attempt  ading  on  that  lake  ;  the  vv^ant  of 
this  rendered  all  attempts  there  before,  abor- 
tive and  unfupportable.  An  appearance  of 
an  attack  on  Canada  by  that  way,  muft 
greatly  alarm  the  enerny  at  Montreal  5  and, 
though  I  do  verily  believe  we  fhall  never 
fucceed  to  make  an  effedual  irruption  that 
way,  U7itil  ^lebec  be  taken  ;  yet  as  whatever 
fliall  be  done  on  that  lake  towards  fuch  an 
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attempt,  viz.  taking  poft  at  fome  part  on  the 
lake,  and  building  velTels,  will  have  a  col- 
lateral effect;  even  fuppofing  the  firft  to 
prove  abortive,  that  will  prove  a  rnoft  effen- 
tial  point  of  fervice,  namely,  the  gaining 
dominion  of  the  navigation  of  the  lake.  So 
that  fhould  nothing  elie  be  done,  yet  what  is 
done,  and  what  is  fpent,  will  not  be  thrown 
awayj  but  remain  a  chief  corner-ftone  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Britifh  dominion  in 
America: — Befides,  if  we  remain,  during  the 
campaign,  fuperior  in  the  lake 3  the  enemies 
communication  with  their  fouthern  pofls  is 
cut  off;  their  connediion  with  the  Indians 
of  the  Five  Nations  interrupted;  and  we 
may,  in  the  courfe  of  chances,  poflibly  t^ike 
Niagara.  This  amphibious  kind  of  fervice 
feems  adapted  to  the  provincials,  efpecially 
thofe  of  New  York  and  Rhode  Ifland,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  privateering  and  batteauing : 
but  thefe  fhould  be  fupported  by  good  gar- 
rifons  of  regulars,  in  fach  pofts  as  may  be 
found  neceifary  to  be  taken  at  the  entrepot  on 
the  Oneida  carrying-place,  and  at  the  port  it 
Ihall  be  found  neceffary  to  pofTefs  on  the  lake. 

As  to  the  number  of  regular  troops  necef- 
fary for  the  attack  on  Quebec,  I  have  not 
prefamed  to  fpeak,  fori  am  no  judge;  but 
a  number  of  provincials  v/ill  certainly  be 
neceffarv,  and  thefe  fuch  as  are  ufed  to  the 
water^  and  marine  navigation  ;  for  fucji  will 
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be  of  the  moil  eflential  fervice  in  the  paffage 
of  the  army  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Ifle 
of  Orleans  to  Quebec,  where  moft  of  the 
difficulty  and  danger  will  lie.  Now  for  this 
fervice,  none  can  be  fo  well  adapted  as  the 
people  of  the  province  of  MalTachufetts 
Bay  ;  as  they  are  all,  in  the  fouthern  parts^ 
whalers  .  and  iifliermen.  After  the  troops 
are  landed  near  Quebec,  numbers  will  be 
wanted,  fuch  as  are  ufed  to  carrying  heavy 
lumber  and  timber,  &c,  through  the  woods. 
Now  for  this  fervice,  none  can  be  fo  well 
adapted  as  the  inhabitants  of  "New  Hanip- 
fhire,  and  the  county  of  York,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Maffachufetts  Bay,  who  are  fo  per-r 
fecftly  accuflomed  to  the  m^afting  fervice,  that 
is,  fetching  the  great  m^ails  down  from  the 
woods ;  belides,  the  people  of  MalTachufetts 
in  the  counties  of  Hampihire,  Worcefler  and 
York,  are  the  beft  wood  hunters  in  America^ 
and  would  therefore  (difpofed  in  proper  out-^ 
pofts,)  be  the  beil  adapted  to  the  keeping 
the  camp  before  Quebec,  quiet  from  the 
enemies  partizans  and  Indians ;  or  perhaps 
in  breaking  up  the  enemies  fettlements  in 
the  country,  while  the  regulars  v/ere  taking 
their  towns.  For  this  purpofealfo,  I  fhould 
think,  if  about  a  hundred  thorough  wood 
hunters,  properly  officered,  could  be  obtain^ 
ed  in  the  county  of  York ;  a  fcout  of  fuch 
might  make  an  attempt  upon  the  fettlements 
by  way  of  Chaudier  river.      Such  a  fcout, 

to 
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to  the  purpofes  of  alarming  and  keeping  tlie 
enemy  in  abeyance  there,  or  perhaps  break- 
ing up  the  fettlements ;  is  pradlicable,  and, 
I  think,  with  early  notice,  fach  a  fcout  may 
be  obtained. 

Thefe  are  the  fervices  our  people  are  fitted 
for;  and  therefore,  as  far  as  relate  to  the 
people  of  the  province  his  Majefly  has  com- 
mitted to  my  care,  I  can  be  poiitive,  that  if 
his  Majefty's  General  would  have  a  real  and 
effedlual  fervice  from  them,  they  mull  be 
employed  in  fuch.  Take  thofe  who  live  in- 
land and  carry  them  to  fea  3  or  thofe  who 
have  lived  by  the  fea,  and  march  them 
through  the  woods  ^  they  will  be  ufelefs  and 
fickly.  Employ  each  in  their  proper  ele- 
ment :  let  thofe  who  are  naturally  conned:- 
ed  with  Hudfon^s  river,  and  acquainted  with 
inland  navigation,  be  employed  up  in  the 
back  country,  and  lakes  to  the  weftward ; 
and  thofe  who  border  on  the  fea,  and  are 
ufed  to  marine  navigation,  be  employed  ih 
the  fervice  that  goes  by  fea  to  the  eaftward  j 
and  then  for  every  ten  men  on  paper^^  there 
will  be  ten  men's  real  fervice. 

I  have  in  this  paper  confined  my  idea  t6 
the  invafion  of  Canada,  and  the  attacks  on 
that  country;  and  fo  have  faid  nothing  of 
that  very  neceflary  fervice,    the  ered:ing  a 
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Ibrt  at  Penobfcot  river,  which  on  diiFerent 
occafions  I  have  before  repeatedly  exprefied* 

I  have  confined  my  idea  to  Canada,  and 
have  therefore  faid  nothing  of  fort  Du 
Quefne ;  but  if  I  had  extended  my  idea  to 
that  part,  I  ihould  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
iider  how  far,  or  not,  it  might  be  pradticable 
to  break  up  the  enemies  fettlements  on  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Illinois  country ;  founded  on 
this  opinion  of  Mr.  Vaudreuil  himfelf,  in  his 
letter  to  his  court,  when  governor  of  Loui  - 

fiana,  November   1748. "  It  would  be 

*'  very  eafy  for  the  Englifh,  by  means  of 
''  the  river  Ohio,  to  form  an  entrepot  at 
"  Prudehomme,  to  ferve  them  as  a  retreat, 
'^  having  the  nations  of  the  Shawoanefe, 
*'  Cherokees  and  Chickafaws  on  their  back 
*'  and  to  fupport  them.  From  this  entre- 
*'  pot  it  v/ould  not  be  difficult  to  penetrate 
*'  to  the  Akanfaes,  Panis,  Ofagaes,  Padouces, 
"  and  Miffouris,  and  all  the  Ohio  nations 
•^  of  that  country,  if  the  pofts  and  fettle- 
*^  ments  of  the  Illinois  were  broken  up,  as 
**  they  would  certainly  be,  did  the  Englifli 
"  fettle  and  fortify  at  Prudehomme  j  not 
**  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  Illinois  would 
«'  be  loft  to  us,  but  alfo  the  inhabitants 
**  near  New  Orleans  would  be  fo  greatly 
"  diftreffed  for  want  of  the  fuccours  and 
'*  proviiions  of  this  country,  the granery  to 
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"  if,  by  the  lofs  of  the  trade  with  that  poll, 
"  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to 
*'  fubfift ;  it  would  be  impoffible  to  main- 
"  tain  the  expence  they  mufl  live  at  with- 
"  out  it,  and  they  mull:  be  obliged  to 
"  abandon  the  colony  :  But  fhouJd  not 
"  matters  be  fo  bad  as  this,  yet,  were  the 
"  pofts  of  the  Illinois  taken  away,  the 
•*  colony  would  not  be  able  to  extend  itfelf 
*^  at  furtheft:  beyond  the  poilof  the  Natches, 
"  without  a  very  ilirong  garrifon  at  the  pofi: 
*'  of  Akanfaes,  and  at  beft  that  poft  would 
"  be  too  low  to  cover  the  himting  ground.'* 

I  fhould  have  extended  my  idea,  to  an 
attempt  by  a  Welt  India  fquadron  with 
troops  raifed  in  the  illands  on  Mobile-  for 
nothing  would  more  embarrafs  the  enemy's 
Indian  affairs  in  Louifiana,  than  the  taking 
this  place,  the  grand  rendezvous  at  all  their 
treaties— For  they  fupport  a  garrifon  here  ; 
amongfl  other  reafons,  for  this  alfo,  (as  Mr. 
Vaudreuil,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  court, 
fays)  "  to  influence  the  Indians,  as  there 
"  are  at  our  meetings  and  treaties,  held 
**  here  annually  with  the  Indians,  fome- 
'*  times  2,  fometimes  3,000  Indians  pre- 
"  fent." 

I  ihould  alfo  have  recommended  the  taking 
poft  at  Ockfufque  am.ongf]:  the  Creeks^  be- 
caufe,  fays  Mr,  Vaudreuil,   '*  If  the  mea- 

I        .  "  fares 
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'*  fares  of  which  this  might  be  a  fotin- 
"  dation,  fhould  be  properly  carried  into 
•*  execution  by  the  Engiifh,  it  would 
*'  oblige  the  French  to  retire  from  their 
*'  fort  at  Alibamous  down  to  the  Mobile." 

T,  POWNALL. 

To  the  Right  Honourable 
Mr.  Secretary  Pitt. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  here  given 
of  the  meafures  propofed,  and  of  the  plan 
laid  down  ^  the  reader  is  here  deiired  to  re- 
fer to  the  events  of  the  year  1759  in 
America. 

Quebec  was  taken  by  general  Townihend, 
the  moment  that  the  army  was  enabled  to 
fet  down  before  it,  by  the  greatly  hazarded, 
and  gioriouily  fuccefsful  firoke  of  general 
Wolfe. 

The  operations  of  the  army  under  general 
Amherft,  could  not,  by  all  the  fldll  and 
determined  perfeverance  of  that  excellent 
officer,  be  puflied  further  than  Crown-point, 
and  there  became  defenfive  by  fortifying  that 
point. 

The  operations  up  the  Mohawks  river, 
and  on  lake  Ontario,  were  carried  jufl  to 
that  effecl  which  opened  the  way  for  the 
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next  campaign,  1760,  when  general  Amherd: 
went  that  way  to  take  polTeffion  of  Canada. 

Amidft  thefe  objects,  I  mention  the  taking 
poiTeliion  of  the  Penobfcot  country,  and  the 
building  a  fort  there  by  ^  the  governor  of  the 
MafTachufetts  province,  merely  as  it  was 
propofed  in  the  paper  above ;  as  the  propofal 
was  adopted  by  the  miniilers  at  that  time; 
and  as  the  execution  received  the  approba- 
tion of  his  Majeliy,  figniiied  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
his  minifter. 

The  v/hole  fleet  was  taken  up  the  river  St. 
Lawrence^  where,  as  general  Wolfe  exprefiy 
declares,  it  was  a  part  of  the  force  leait 
adapted  to  the  objcift :  the  fea~line  of  the 
colonies  v/as  left  uncovered  and  open.  If 
the  French  had  had  fenfe  enough  to  have 
fent  two  {hips  of  the  line,  with  a  frigate  or 
two,  and  one  or  two  bomb-ketches,  they 
might  have  burnt  Halifax,  Boilon,  New 
York,  or  Philadelphia,  Vv'ithout  interruption ; 
or  even  if  fuch  meafure  had  not  been  carried 
to  that  degree  of  fuccefs,  they  might  have 
raifed  fuch  an  alarm  as  {hould  have  broken' 
up  feme  of  our  adlive,  offenfive  operations, 
in  order  to  come  to  the  defence  of  this  fea-line  j 

*    T.    POWNALL. 

Vol.  II.  S  and. 
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and,  perhaps,  thus  the  whole  of  the  opera- 
tions of  1759  have  been  difconcerted  and 
defeated.  To  enquire  why  this  was  done, 
would  at  this  time  become  a  mere  criticifm ; 
for  as,  by  good  luck,  no  fuch  accident  hap- 
pened, it  is  right  that  fuccefs  fliould  juftify 
every  meafure. 

To  give  reafons  why  nothing  was  attempt- 
ed towards  the  quarters  of  Louifiana  at  that 
time,  will  be  the  foliition  of  fome  future  dif- 
cuilion. 

The  following  Memorial,  fent  in  the  fame 
line  of  com.munication,  and  written  on  the 
fuppofition,  that  if  France  ftill  retained  cer- 
tain dominions  thus  bounded  in  America, 
the  Britifh  Colonies  would  be  adequately 
protedled,  and  the  Britilh  Dominion  fecured 
to  Great  Britain— feems  at  this  time  not  im-^ 
proper  to  follow  the  above. 
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N°     X. 

M    E    M    O    R    I    A    L. 

Obfervations  on  a  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  Engliflj  and  French  in  North  Americay 
fo  far  as  it  refpeBs  that  continent  only. 

IF  the  Englifli  policy  does  not  extend  to 
the  obtaining  and  preferving  the  intire 
pofTeffion  of  Canada  and  Louifiana,  'twill 
coniider  by  what  line  it  ihall  circumfcribe  it 
in  thofe  parts. 

Under  this  head  it  will  be  previoufly  ne- 
ceffary,  that  the  French  fix  precifely  Vv^hat 
are  the  boundaries  between  Louifiana  and 
Canada,  which  they  divided  about  the  year 

And  next,  as  the  poflefilon  of  the  Indian 
alliance  is  of  the  utmoil  confequence — it 
jfhould  be  precifely  determined  what  are  the 
pofiTeffions  and  rights  of  the  nations  and 
tribes  in  alliance  with  the  Englifh  -,  and  fuch 
by  adiual  defcription  put  under  the  Britifh 
protedion  :  For  by  miftaking  this  point,  we 
may,  as  has  been  done,  bottom  our  caufe  on 
S  2  a  foun- 
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a  foundation  which  cannot  fupport  itfeL*^, 
and  negled;  one  that  perhaps  promifes  iefs, 
but  mull  really  fupport  it. 

If  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  of  St,  Lawrence 
and  Miffiiippi  rivers,  are  to  be  the  bounds 
between  the  Britifli  and  the  French  rights; 
'twill  be  of  confequence,  in  a  very  precife 
and  determinate  manner  to  fpecify  what  is 
meant  by  fuch  :  For  the  French  pretend  to 
claim  no  other;  but  by  that  claim  extend 
their  pretenfions  to  the  head  of  every  water 
which  runs  into  either  of  thefe;  and  by  that 
pretence  claim  all  the  north  and  north-weft 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England,  Lake 
George  and  Wood  Creek,  the  carrying-place 
at  ehe  head  of  the  Mohawks  river,  all  the 
Ohio,  Cherokee,  and  other  rivers  which  on 
the  back  of  the  Carolinas  run  into  the 
Miffifippi,  'Tis  therefore  needlefs  here  to  fay, 
that  the  enemy  mufl  be  bounded  by  fome 
determinate  line  of  demarkation. 


herever  and  howfoever  fuch  fhall  be 
fixed,  fuch  line  will  confift  of  four  different 
parts,  the  rights  of  which  are  founded  each 
on  very  different,  and  the  interefi;  and  policy 
of  which  muit  depend  on  very  different 
reafonings. 

As 
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As  this  method  of  confidering  the  line  of 
the  Britifh  empire  in  America  is  abfolutely 
neceiTary  to  a  juO:  idea  whereon  to  treat  about 
it,  this  paper  prefumes  to  point  out  the  parts 
of  faid  line,  and  to  iuggeft  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  the  principle  on  which  each  part  is 
founded. 

I.  The  firfl:  part  confirrs  of  the  Britifh 
rights  in  Hudfon's  bay,  and  the 
Labradore  coaft  on  the  Atlantic. 

And  here,  fuppoiing  the  Britifh  rights  to 
be  fettled  and  undiftiirbed  in  Hudfon's  bay, 
it  may  be  of  ufe   to  flipulate   fome  acts   of 
trade ;  that,  while  the  compan)^  purchafe  the 
French  furs,  the  French  may  not  be  enabled 
to    fupply  their  Indian   ilores  v/ith  EngliHi 
European  goods,    on   Lake    Superior,     5uc. 
without  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  them 
to  maintain  their   Indian  alliances  with  the 
Afienipoels,  Algonkins,  Otawawaes,  &c.  in 
thofe  parts  :'  if  therefore  an  Engliih  ilore,  to 
be  fupplied  with  the  company's  goods,  was 
by  way  of  ceflion  fixed   on   Lake  Superior, 
or  river    Michipocoton,    (where  now,  as  is 
faid,  the  French  have  a  flore)  it  would  have 
a  proper  efFed:  to  maintain  a  ballance  in  the 
Indian  interefl:,  and  might  lead,  according  to 
French   policy,   to   much   higher  purpofes. 
But  though   this  be  a  matter  more  to  be 

S  3  wifhed. 
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^W-iihed,  than  likely  to  be  obtained  and  effect- 
ed, yet  it  may  not  have  been  improper  to 
have  fuggefled  it. 

2.  As  the  enemy  obtained  of  Britain  a 
right  to  filh,  and  cure  their  fiili  on  the  north 
parts  of  Newfoundland,  as  a  ceilion  of  no 
confequence  to  the  Englifli ;  fo  will  they,  no 
doubt,  endeavour  at  fome  fuch  acquifition,  by 
conceffion  of  a  right  to  do  the  fame  on  the 
Labradore  coaft.  They  know  the  worth  of 
this  j  they  know  the  fiihery  continues  to 
leffen  on  the  banks  and  to  the  fouthward ; 
they  know  the  beft  and  moll  plentiful  is  to 
the  northward,  and  will  hope,  from  our  in- 
experience of  this  truth,  to  keep  fciil  to  the 
northward  of  us.  The  Labradore  coafl  as 
much  exceeds  the  north  of  Newfoundland, 
as  that  does  the  fouthward  part,  for  plenty 
of  HHi.  This  coaft  is  not  that  inhofpitable, 
inacceffible  land  of  terrors  that  it  has  been 
reprefented;  the  climate,  like  all  others  un- 
cleared of  its  wood  and  uncultivated,  has  its 
extremes ;  but  is  at  the  fame  time  the  moil 
delightful  in  its  mean  that  can  be  conceived. 
It  not  only  abounds  with  the  iineil:  harbours, 
but,  like  all  the  eaftern  fliore  of  the  north  part 
of  North  America,is  fohemm'dinwithiilands, 
that  veffels  may  fail  within  fuch  the  whole 
length  of  it,  as  Vv^ithin  a  harbour^  where  there 
is  an  inexhaiiilible  fource  of  iiih  and  peltry, 

and 
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and  they  add  alfo  of  naval  ftores.  but  this 
not  certain.  The  chart  fent  herewith,  done 
by,  and  from  the  obfervations  of  an  adven- 
turer from  Boflon,  will  give  an  idea  of  it. 

II.  The  next  part  of  the  line  is  that 
which  muft  divide  New  England 
and  Nova  Scotia  from  Canada.  And 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  Britifh  right  extending  up  to  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  yet  poffibly  the 
following  obfervation  may  not  be  al- 
together ufelefs,  in  cafe  the  intire  pof- 
feflion  of  fuch  right  may  be  in  fome 
meafure  receded  from. 

A  river,  and  all  the  navigable  vv^aters  which 
communicate  with  it,  if  polTelTed  by  people 
the  leaft  converfant  in  commerce,  become 
by  a  confequential  intercommunion,  the 
natural  bafis  of  a  one  inter  eft ;  and  as  the  two 
lides  of  fuch  a  river  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  divided  into  tv/o  intereils ;  fo  it 
may  be  feen  that  a  river  was  never  yet  a 
boundary  between  two  commercial  nations, 
nor  never  could  be.  'Tis  therefore  fo  far 
from  being  a  natural  boundary  to  fuch,  thait 
it  is  the  moft  unnatural  boundary  that  can 
be  devifed,  and  the  moil  impradiicable  to 
attempt  to  divide  two  nations  in  that  very 
pointjwkei-e  they  are  the  moil:  intimately 
S  4  connected. 
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connedleQ.  Let  politics  endeavour  to  divide 
the  two  fides  of  inch  a  river  between  two 
people,  yet  they  will  live  under  and  in  one 
and  the  fame  interell  3  and  confequently, 
whichever  fide  is  the  Dredominant  intereft, 
that  \vi\\  lead  and  p-overn  the  other  alfo.  The 
river  St.  Laurence  being  the  very  feat  of  the 
French  fettiements,  and  fo  far  remote  from 
and  unconnedied  with  thofe  of  the  prefent 
Englifh  ones  j  the  Britifh  fubje^ts  living  on 
St.  Laurence  river,  (fhould  any  ever  fettle 
there,  and  on  the  navigable  waters  that  com- 
municate Vv'ith  it)  will,  fo  long  as  the  French 
interefl:  predominates  there,  be  bad  fubje(5is 
to  the  Britiih  crown ;  v/hich  difaffediion  and 
difAdvantage  w^ill  extend  itfdf  into  New  Eng- 
land and  Nova  Scotia,  as  far  as  the  intercom- 
munion of  thefe  borderers  extends.  Moreover, 
when  there  is  a  natural  boundary,  the  be- 
nefit and  ufe  of  the  protediion  of  their  own 
government  is  neither  felt,  fought  for,  nor 
depended  on  by  the  borderers. — On  the  con- 
trary, if  any  artiiiciai  boundary  be  all  that 
divides  the  tv/o  governments,  the  flate  of 
the  borderers,  in  that  cafe,  creates  in  them 
a  natural  jealoufy  and  animofity  againfl 
each  other 5  and  as  there  is  no  defence  in  the 
natural  flate  of  the  boundaiy,  all  the  defence 
and  fupport  of  their  interefl:,  that  they  hope 
for,  or  depend  on,  is  in  the  protedtion  of 
the  government  3  and  confequently  bor- 
derers. 
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derers,  in  iuch  cafe,  are  alway  the  befl  af- 
fected, and  moft  beneficial  fubjedis ;  and 
poffibly  the  policy  of  this  principle  may  be 
better  applied  to  the  borders  of  dependent 
provinces  and  Colonies,  than  to  any  other 
members  of  a  government. 

There  is  indeed  one  very  eiiential  objec- 
tion to  this  idea  of  the  line ;  which  is.  That 
if  any  part  of  the  continent  on  this  iide  the 
waters  be  divided  between  the  Britifli  and 
French,  the  French,  by  the  afcendency 
which  they  have  gained  over  the  Indians, 
will  draw  the  Indians  to  live  on  their  part, 
and  have  them  always  ready  to  pour  down. 
upon  us,  as  a  continual  check  and  fcourge  : 
but  pofiibl)/,  fome  fuch  flipalation  as  fol- 
lov/s  being  demanded,  might  not  only  put 
an  effediual  ftop  to  facli  proceedings,  but 
obviate,  with  great  propriety,  fuch  objections 
as  will  be  preiTed  upon  us,  on  account  of 
■feizing  the  French  veiTels  prior  to  the  de- 
claration of  war  ;  namely.  That  the  French 
ihall  be  anfwerable  for  their  Indian  allies, 
which  dwell  on  their  lands  3  and  that  if  any 
Indian  nation  or  tribe,  ally  to  the  French,  (as 
they  can  be  fitted  out  by  none  but  the  French) 
ihali  commit  hoftilities  againft  any  of  the 
Englifh  Colonies ;  velTels  with  letters  of 
marque  and  reprifal,  fliali  be  juflined  in 
makins:  reorifals   on  the  vefiTels   and  trade 

belongmg 
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belonging   to    the  fubjeds    of   the  French 
Coloaies ;    and  vice  verjd. 

III.  The  next  part  of  faid  line,  is  that 
which  muft:  divide  New  York  and 
Penfylvania,  with  the  -Britifh  Indian 
allies,  from  Canada  and  the  upper 
part  of  Louiliana. 

The  rights  and  policy  of  this  line  is  fo 
conned:ed  with  the  rights  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, and  our  alliance  with  them,  (which 
lias  been  explained  in  the  Confiderations  of 
the  ftate  of  the  fervice  in  1755,  already 
prefented,  and  in  a^aper  fcating  the  nature 
of  the  Britiih  Indian  claim,  prefented  in  1 757) 
that  it  were  needlefs  to  repeat  fuch  at  this 
time,  eipecially  as  the  reafonings  on  that 
head  maill  much  exceed  the  bounds  of  this 
paper. 

IV.  The  fourth  part  of  the  line  of  de- 
markation  may,  from  the  reafoning 
above,  be  fuppofed  to  begin  fixty 
miles  due  fouth  from  Canahoga,  alias 
Canaoaga,  and  extends  to  Florida. 

The  papers  above  referred  to,  afford  ma- 
ny and  very  particular  obfervations,  from  the 
reafonings  of  the  French  government  and 
iiiiniitry,  as  to. the  polls  and  paiTes  in  faid 
Ax'^y  to  -which  this  paper  would,  on  this 
^  head. 
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head,  refer  itfelf:  But  if  the  main  channel 
of  the  river  Miffifippi  is  not  to  be  the  proper 
line  required— in  this  place  occurs  the  en- 
quiry, Whether  there  be  in  the  nature  of 
the  country,  any  thing  which,  forming  two 
different  interefcs,  may  become  the  dividing 
line  natural  to  fuch.     If  on  any  navigable 
river  there  be  fuch  falls  as  divide  and  abfo- 
liitely    disjoin     the    marine    navigation   from 
the  Inland  or  Mediterranean  na,vigation,  the 
intercommunion  or  intereft  of  thofe  two  be- 
come different;  divided  each,  and  each  bound- 
ed by  faid  falls  :  as  this  diviiion  of  marine 
and  inland  navigation,  on  fuch  interrupted 
v/aters   is  a  real  ex i  fling  fad:,   not  only  iij 
America,   but  in  every  part   of  the  world 
where  the  fame  circumilances  are  found,  it 
were  needlefs  further  to  explain  the  reafon. 
If  therefore  the  Englilh  cannot  exped:  to 
iliare   the  marine   navigation   of    Miffiiippi 
with  the  French;  and  the  m.arine  navigation 
of  the  French  is  cut  off  by  the  falls  from 
the  inland  navigation ;  it  appears,  that  thefe 
two  interefts  are  divided  naturally  by  a  line 
drawn  acrofs  the  falls   of  the   feveral  rivers 
which  run  into  the  MiiUlippi :  and  if  the 
fettlements  of  the  Engliflu  be  found  in  the 
one  region,  and  thofe  of  the  French  on  the 
other ;  this  line  will  naturally,  and  therefore 
permanently,  divide  the  intereil:  of  thefe  two 
nations,   and  fo  be  the  beil  line  of  oeace  i 

and 
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snd  as  fuch  line  may  be  a  natural  diviiion  to 
their  interefts  in  thefe  parts;  fo  the  feveral 
falls  on  faicl  rivers  may  prove  to  be  the 
properefl  pofls  for  the  artificial  line  of  de- 
fence. Let  it  be  fuppofed,  as  an  example 
only  of  this  reafoning,  (for  this  paper  does 
not  prefume  to  point  out  the  fpecific  line) 
that  a  line  run  from  Canahoga  on  lake  Erie, 
by  the  falls  of  the  Onaback,  Ohio,  Cherokee 
rivers.  Sec.  and  fo  dirediy  to  the  north-weffc 
corner  of  the  Spanilhi  rights  of  Penfacola, 
with  forts  at  proper  pofts  thereon  ;  and  there 
will  be  prefented  an  idea  of  the  fort  of  line 
here  meant. 

The  reafon  of  beginning  this  line  at  Ca- 
nahoga, depends  on  the  reafonings  in  the 
papers  above  referred  to,  on  the  third  ar- 
ticle. 

By  the  uniting  the  Englifh  line  with  that 
of  the  Spaniard,  any  French  encroachments 
may  lead  to  the  uniting  thofe  nations  in  re- 
pelling fuch,  as  a  common  caufe;  or  at  lead 
make  them  reciprocally  guaranty  for  the 
prefer vation  of  it. 

This  paper  does  not  enter  into  particular 

defcriptions  of  cafes,  nor  reafonings  of  the 

effedts  of  fuch  line  of  demarkation;  but  con- 
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fines  itfelf  folely  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  propofals  are  fuggefted. 

N.  B.  The  fame  principles  may  he  re- 
ferred to  the  line  between  New  England, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Canada. 

T.   PoWNALL, 

Bofton,  Oa.  2 2d. 
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^he  follQwrng  InJlruBionSy  (referred  to  in 
vol.  ijii  and  in  the  Appendix)  drawn  up 
by  T.  PowNALL,  and  recommended  tp 
General  Braddock,  were^  by  that 
Officer y  fent  to  Col,  Johnson, 

OU  are  to  produce  to  the  Indians  of 
the  Six  Nations,  a  deed  which  will  be 
delivered  to  you  by  Col.  Shirley,  and  in  my 
name,  to  recite  to  them  as  follows. 

Whereas  it  appears,  by  a  treaty  of  the 
Five  Nations,  made  at  Albany  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  July  1701,  with  John  Nanfan, 
Efq;  Lt.  Governor  of  New  York,  That  the 
faid  Five  Nations  did  put  all  their  Beaver 
Hunt,  which  they  won  with  the  fword, 
then  eighty  years  ago,  under  the  protedtion  of 
the  King  of  England,  to  be  guarantied  to 
them  and  their  ufe.  And  it  alfo  appearing, 
by  a  deed  executed  in  the  year  1726,  be- 
tween the  Three  Nations  Cayouges,  Sene- 
caes,  and  Onondagaes,  and  the  then  Go- 
vernor of  Nev/  York,  that  the  faid  Three 
Nations  did  then  furrender  all  the  lands  ly- 
ing and  being,   fixty  miles  diilance,   taken 

.    diredly 
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direclly  from  the  waters  into  the  country, 
beginning  from  a  creek  called  Canaho- 
que,  on  the  lake  Ofwego,  extending  a- 
long  the  faid  lake  to  the  falls  of  O'niaga- 
ra,  and  along  the  lake  Cataraqiiis  to  So- 
dons  creek^  and  from  Sodons  creek,  to 
the  hill  called  Tegechunckferode,  and  from 
thence  to  the  creek  called  Cayhunghage,  as 
is  particularly  defcribed  in  faid  deed,  in- 
cluding all  the  caftles  of  the  aforefaid  Three 
Nations,  with  all  the  rivers,  creeks,  and 
lakes  within  the  faid  limits,  to  be  proteBed 
and  defended  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
his  heirs  and  fucceffors  for  ever,  to  and  for 
the  ufe  of  them  the  faid  Indians,  their  heirs 
and  fucceffors  for  ever. 

And  it  appearing  that  the  French  have, 
from  time  to  time,  by  fraud  and  violence, 
built  ftrong  forts  within  the  limits  of  the 
faid  lands,  contrary  to  the  covenant-chain 
of  the  faid  deed  and  treaties :  you  are  in  my 
name,  to  affure  the  faid  nations,  that  I  am 
come,  by  his  Majefty's  order,  to  deftroy  all 
the  faid  forts,  and  to  build  fuch  others,  as 
floall proteB  a7id  fecure  the  faid  lands  to  theniy 
their  heirs  and  Juccejfors  for  ever,  according 
to  the  intent  and  fpirit  of  the  faid  treaty, 
and  do  therefore  call  upon  them  to  take  up  . 
the  hatchet,  and  come  and  take  poffeffion  of 
tl;ieir  own  lands,  ■ 

K°  XIL 
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Conjideratlons  on  a  Paper  Currencyj  by 
'Tench  FraJicis,  Efq,  Attorney-General 
of  the  Province  of  Penfylvania^ 


L  L  value  is  given  to  things,  for  their 
___  fitnefs  or  power  to  anfwer  or  procure 
the  necelTary  conveniencies  or  pleafures  of 
human  Hfe. 

This  value  may  be  coniidered  as  abfolute 
or  relative.  Abfolute  value  terminates  in 
our  efteem  of  any  thing,  v^ithout  referring 
to  any  other ;  relative  is  that  which  it  has 
compared  with  another. 

The  latter  only  I  have  occafion  to  treat 
of. 

Men  have  power  to  difcover  qualities  in  a 
thing  which  give  it  value.  They  can  by 
laws,  cuftoms,  or  fafhions  greatly  encreafe 
that  value ;  yet,  to  know  or  fix  its  worth 
or  price,  compared  with  other  things  a  pri- 

orif 
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or/,    has   always   been  found   beyond  tfieir 
reach  and  capacity. 

This  is  owing  to  an  inability  to  forefee, 
eftimate,  and  govern  sxadily  all  the  points 
and  circumfcances,  on  which  the  value  of 
things  turns ;  which  are  fuch  as  are  in  acSion, 
or  following  the  nature  and  order  of  things 
in  general,  may  be  forefeen  and  judged 
of  with  fome  certainty  -,  or  which  conlift  of 
the  paffions,  prejudices,  and  mifapprehen- 
iions  of  mankind,  whofe  number  and  in- 
fluences we  cannot  rate  or  calculate. 

From  the  natural  ftate  and  order  of  things 
I  think  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  worth 
or  price  of  any  thing  will  always  be,  as  the 
quantity  and  ufes  amongft  mankind  i  as  the 
ufes  diredtly,  and  as  the  quantity  reciprocally 
or  inverfely.  Ufe  is  the  fole  caufe  of  value, 
and  value  the  neceliary  effecS  of  ufe.  Abat- 
ing thefe  difdndions  of  caufe  and  effed:, 
ufelefs  and  v^orthlefs,  are  fynonymous  terms. 
Every  man  muil:  agree,  that  if  you  add  to  a 
caufe,  you  mufl  increafe  the  effed: ;  fiibilrad: 
from  \X,  and  the  contrary  effsfft  muil  fol- 
low. Let  the  quantity  of  any  thing  be  as 
20,  and  the  ufes  as  20,  and  let  it  have  a  va- 
lue ;  let  the  ufes  be  increafed  to  30,  without 
enlarging  the  quanity ;  it  is  plain,  the  equal 
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proportion  tliat  every  man  can  enjoy  will  he 
as  20  divided  by  30,  ^ds  only.  But  this 
being  lels  by  4-  than  each  man  requires,  the 
demand  for  it,  and  confequently  the  value, 
muft  rife,  Subilrad;  10  from  the  ufes  when 
20,  and  then  under  an  equal  difliribution, 
each  fiYdll  have  double  the  value  he  v/ants, 
which  muft  ieiien  the  demand,  and  the  value 
depend^^fit  upon  it. 

Governing  the  ufes  is  one  of  the  rational 
pov/ers,    that  men  have  over  the  value  of 

things. 

Experience  teaches  the  meaneil  under- 
flp.nding,  that  price  depends  on  quantity, 
and  that  ■"*  they  are  to  each  other  inverfely,  or 
the  more  of  one  the  lefs  the  other.  Water 
is  as  necefrary  as  any  thing,  and  a  diamond 
perhaps  as  little  ;  yet  the  fuperfluous  plenty 
of  one  has  rendered  it  of  no  v/orth  in  moft 
places,  and  the  fcarcity  of  the  other  has  car- 
ried it  to  an  extravagant  price. 

Limiting  the  quantity  is  another  rational 
power  men  have  over  the.  value  of  things  ; 
and  I  do  not  know  a  third. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  increafing  the 
ufes,  and  leiTening  the  quantity;  and  lelTening 
tlie  ufes,  and  increafmg  the  quantity;  muil 

*  N.B.  Hie  demand  being  a  given  or  fix«d  quantity. 

always 
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always  have  the  fame  influence  upon  the 
rates  and  prices  of  things.  Therefore,  when- 
ever I  (hew  the  efte6l  of  one,  for  brevity's 
fake,  let  it  be  imderilood,  that  I  fappofe  the 
fame  confequence  v^ill  attend  the  other  re- 
lped:ively. 

Althoupjh  I  affirm,  that  variation  in  QX^An- 
tlty  or  ufe,  fliail  caufe  a  change  in  the 
price  oi  a  thing,  yet  I  do  not  fay,  that  this 
change  ihall  be  in  proportion  equal  to  the 
variation  in  the  quantity  or  ufe  -,  for  I  think 
the  contrary.  To  inflance  in  quantity,  let 
it  be  m.  any  thing  as  30,  and  let  the  ufe 
be  as  30,  and  it  ihall  then  have  a  mean 
value.  The  ufe  unchanged,  let  the  quan- 
tity be  at  one  time  as  20,  at  another  40. 
Whoever  conliders  the  prevalence  of  men's 
appetites  for  a  fcarce  commodity,  under 
the  dreads  and  appreheniions  of  wanting 
it,  with  their  different  abilities  to  procure 
it,  on  one  hand,  and  their  great  contempt 
of  ufelefs  excefs  on  the  other,  muft  agree 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  means  and  the  extremes 
fhall  not  be  the  fame  in  the  prices,  as  in 
the  quantities.  Merchants,  by  experience, 
have  found  the  truth  of  what  I  advance.  I 
think  they  have  obferved,  that  leiTening  a 
commodity  one  third  from  the  mean  quan- 
tity, cceteris  paribus^  nearly  doubles  the  va= 
T  2  lue  I 
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liie  ',  adding  a  third,  fubflrads  one  half  from 
it ;  and  that  by  further  increafmg  or  di- 
minilhing  the  quantity,  thefe  difpropor- 
tions  between  the  quantity  and  prices  vaftly 
increafe. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impoffible, 
to  inveftigate  thefe  proportions  mathemati- 
cally j  but  events  fpringing  from  ufe  and  ex- 
perience have  equal  certainty  in  them  ;  and 
to  all  pra(5licai  purpofes  are  as  much  to  be 
relied  and  depended  upon. 

It  is  further  worth  obfervation,  that  what- 
ever fiucftuates  much  in  quantity,  and  confe- 
quently  in  worth,  will  fnii^  beneath  its  mean 
value. 

Suppoie  the  quantity  of  any  thing  pro- 
duced in  every  ^o  years  be  exad;ly  the  fame  :■ 
let  the  annual  produ6l  be  as  ofxe  anfv/erable 
to  the  neceilities  of  mankind,  then  the  value 
in  each  year  fhall  be  as  one,  and  the  whole 
equal  to  c;o.  But  if  the  quantity  of  the  an- 
nual produd;  fiuduates,  there  will  be  an- 
nual fludiuations  in  the  value  3  but  as  the 
proportions  of  the  decreafe  of  value,  from 
experience  above  ftated,  will  be  greater  than 
the  proportions  of  the  increafe  of  value,  this 
fIud;uaLion  will  caufe  a  deficiency  in  the 
mean  value,  which  deficiency  will  always  be 
in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  and  quicknefs 

of 
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of  the  changes.  This,  I  prefiame,  is  occa- 
iioned  by  the  deiire  of  mankind  in  general  to 
reft  on  certainty,  rather  than  rely  on  what 
is  fiud:uatino:  and  inconftant,  thoueh  they 
fhould  expe(ft  gain  equal  to  the  rifque,  and 
by  the  low  circumftances  of  the  majority  of 
men,  whofe  fortunes,  in  all  prudence,  direct 
to  the  firll,  rather  than  the  latter.  The  cafe 
of  infurances  is  an  evident  proof  of  this  re- 
mark. If  the  infufers  fain,  which  I  think 
muft  be  admitted,  then  they  receive  a  pre- 
mium beyond  the  value  of  the  rifque,  and 
this  again  the  infured  pay  for  certainty  againft 
contingent  loJJ'es. 

Thefc  few  rules  of  eflimating  the  value 
of  things,  well  applied,  will,  I  prefume,  {hew 
when  it  is  convenient  to  introduce  paper- 
mioney  into  a  country,  and  when  it  v/ill  prove 
hurtful ',  what  are  its  advantages  and  incon- 
veniencies,  general  and  particular,  when  in- 
troduced :  of  what  great  importance  it  is  to 
prevent  an  excefs  in  quantity,  and  to  extend 
the  ufes ;  and  nearly  what  its  value  v/iil  be 
in  any  given  ilate. 

If  a  nation  has  a  quantity  of  money  equal 
to  its  commerce,  the  lands,  commodities, 
and  labour  of  the  people  fhall  bear  a  middle 
price.  This  ftate  is  the  beft,  and  tends 
rnoft  to  enrich  the  people,  and  make  their 
T  3  happinefs 
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happinefs  lafling  *.  If  they  fhould  mint  pa-^ 
per  to  pafs  for  money,  the  increafe  of  quan- 
rity  in  the  former  will  leffen  the  value  of  the 
latter,  will  raife  the  price  of  lands  and  rents, 
and  make  the  labour  of  fuch  a  people,  and 
the  commodities,  be  rated  higher  than  in 
other  places.  Men's  fortunes  will  rife  in 
nominal,  not  real  value ;  from  whence  idle- 
nefs,  expence  and  poverty  Ihali  follow.  Un- 
der thefe  circumilances,  their  real  money y  in- 
ftead  of  their  commodities,  fliall  be  exported 
from  them.  Here  the  paper  will  be  their 
bane  and  deftrudion.  But  if  their  com- 
merce, or  ufes  of  money,  exceed  the  quan- 
tity of  it  ',  their  lands,  labour,  and  commxO- 
dities  ihall  fink  beneath  their  worth  in  other 
countries.  Few  purchafers  of  lands  will  be 
found  in  regard  to  the,  fuperior  profit  that 
mull  attend  the  ufe  of  money  in  trade  :  the 
wealthy  mercha?tt  fiall  be  at  the  head  of  affairs  : 
vnth.  i^\N  competitions  -,  he  fhall  be  able  to 
grind  down  the  farm.er  in  the  faie  of  his  com- 
modities, and,  when  thofe  fail  to  fupport 
him,  in  the  purchafe  of  his  lands,  the 
artifan's  labour  fhall  be  depreciated  by  the 
merchant  vv'ho  exports  it,  or  the  needy  far- 
mer that  ufes  it.  The  wealthy  only  fhall 
accumulate  riches,  the  commonwealth  fliall 
decline,  and    in   time   farmers   and  artifans 

*  Thefe  fenfible  propofiLions,  applied  in  this  paper  to 
the  ftate  of  a  province,  are  well  v/orthy  the  attention  of 
the  greateil  Hates. 

.  4  mufl 
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muft  defer t  the  place  for  another,  where 
their  labour  fhall  be  better  rewarded.  Here 
the  ufe  of  paper-money  will  fhake  oft  \he 
fetters  and  clogs  of  the  poor.  Merchants 
will  multiply ;  they  will  raife  the  price  of 
labour,  and  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
thereby  the  value  of  lands.  An  equal  dif- 
tribution  of  gain  and  profit  fhall  fucceed, 
and  deftroy  the  partial  accumulations  of 
wealth. 

I  think  thefe  marks,  taken  from  the 
value  of  lands,  labour,  and  commodities, 
compared  with  their  worth  in  other  coun- 
tries, will  be  found  the  only  infailibie  rules 
to  judge  of  an  equality,  excefs,  or  defed;  of 
money  in  any  place  wherefoever ;  and  con- 
fequeiitly  will,  at  all  times,  unerringly  fhew 
the  neceffity  of  increaling  coins,  or  the  con- 
trary. Had  a  neighbouring  province  well 
underflood  and  weighed  thefe  points,  they 
had  not  created  a  paper  credit  far  exceeding 
all  their  ufes  for  money,  when  they  were 
able  to  fupply  themfelves  with  gold  equal  to 
their  trade  ;  nor  at  the  fame  time  have 
dammed  up  fo  many  ufes  for  it,  which  now 
cover  them  with  clouds  and  confufion,  that 
no  man  can  fee  his  v/ay  through.  The  beft 
method  they  can  ufe,  is  to  link  it  as  fafi:  as 
poffible,  and  not  let  their  fund  lie  in  Britain 
at  an  intereft  lefs  than  ^perceitt.  when  it  is 
v/orth  6  in  their  own  country,  and  their 
T  4  paper 
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paper  pafles  50  per  cent,  lefs  than  the  nomi- 
nal value.  Bat  to  return:  Vv^hen  it  is  found 
neceffary  to  add  paper-money  to  the  coin  of 
any  country ;  to  fupport  its  value,  ought  to 
be  the  main  and  principal  view.  This  v^iil 
turn  upon   the   fund,  the   uses,   and  the 

QUANTITY. 

All  value  ariling  from  the  ufe,  I  beg  leave 
to  call  extrinjic. 

Having  fhewn  that  paper-money  acquires 
its  extriniic  value  from  the  ufes,  v/hich  ufes 
apparently  may  be  encreafed  or  diminiihed ; 
1  think  it  would  be  needlefs,  and  mifpending 
the  reader's  time,  to  demonilrate,  that  this 
value  muil  be  in  dired;  proportion  to  the 
ufes  ',  for  it  would  really  amount  to  no  more 
than  the  proof  of  an  axiom  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged. That  the  eiFe(fL  ihall  ahvays  be 
adequate  to  the  caufe.  Therefore,  in  all 
future  arguments,  I  fliall  take  it  for 
granted. 

The  fund  ought  to  be  as  fatisfadory  to 
mankind  as  human  wifdom  can  devife  and 
furnifli. 

The  community  fhould  become  fecurity 
to  anfwer  all  deficiencies  in  the  fund  ;  thi§; 
is  not  only  the  higheftju face,  but  the  bed 
policy.     It  is  juil,  becaufe  it  is  a  creature  of 

their 
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their  own,  calculated  for  their  private  utility 
and  advantage,  and  is  in  the  management 
of  the  country  by  their  reprefentatives  and 
officers.  But  when  they  receive  an  interefl 
from  the  money,  the  equity  of  it  is  unan- 
fwerable  :  for  it  feems  wholly  inconfiftent 
with  jull:ice,  that  one  fliould  receive  the  in- 
terefl, and  another  run  the  rifque  of  the 
principal.  Policy  requires  it,  becaufe  the 
community  will  certainly  receive  more  pro^ 
fit  from  its  credit  under  their  fupport,  than, 
with  due  caution,  they  can  probably  lofe  by 
accidents  in  the  fund. 

-  Our  next  confideration,  with  refpe6t  to 
the  value,  turns  on  what  the  fund  is  to  pay, 
and  when.  Thefe  are  arbitrary,  being  with- 
in the  power  of  thofe  by  whofe  authority  the 
money  is  emitted.  But  for  the  prefent  pur- 
pofe  :  let  us  fuppofe  it  is  to  pay  filver  money, 
according  to  the  late  Queen's  proclamation, 
to  the  value  of  looo/.  for  fo  much  of  the 
paper,  as,  according  to  the  nominal  value, 
amounts  to  that  fum  at  the  end  of  15  years. 
In  this  ftate  the  1000/.  paper,  with  regard 
to  the  fund  alone,  at  the  time  of  its  emiffion, 
is  worth  no  more  proclamation  money  than 
what  will  produce  1000/.  of  that  money  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  at  compound  intereft, 
under  as  good  fecurity. 

For 
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For  example,  take  a  iod6"2^'''*{iaper,  and 
\tt  it  reprefent  that  the  poiTeiTor  iliail  receive 
2000/.  proclamation  money  for  it  at  the  end 
of  15  years,  and  let  the  ufe  of  money  be 
worth  6^«^  cent,  per  annum  y  rebate  6  per 
cent,  per  annum  with  compound  interefi  for 
15  years,  and  you  have  the  value  of  th© 
1000/.  proclamation  money  in  hand,  which 
appears  to  be  but  417/.  ^s.  3^.4-1  more  it 
cannot  be  worth,  becauie  417/.  5  /.  3  ^.  ^jwith 
6  per  cent,  per  annum  compound  interefc  for 
15  years  added,  will  amount  to  1000/. 

On  this  ftate  it  appears,  that  the  longer 
the  term,  the  lefs  the  value,  with  regard  to 
the  fund  alone.  From  whence  it  follows^ 
that  by  increafmg  the  term,  this  value  may 
be  reduced  to  a  degree  beneath  eflimation. 
But  whatever  the  value  thus  proved  be,  I  call 
it  intrinjic. 

The  FUND  eftabliihed,  I  proceed  to  the 
USES,  as  they  next  require  our  attention  in  re^ 
gard  to  the  value  of  paper-money. 

If' value,  in  refped:  to  the  ufes  of  things, 
fhall  always  be  in  dired:  proportion  to  thofe 
ufes,  (which  I  prefume  I  have  heretofore 
proved  in  general,  and  fhall  hereafter  fhew 
is  true  in  relation  to  paper-money)  and  we 
defign  to  raife  the  pov*'er— it  follows  clearly, 

that 
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that  to  bring  this  to  pafs,  *  we  ought  to  give 
it  all  the  ufes  of  money,  or  coined  gold  and 
lilver  in  other  countries.  From  thefs  ufes 
alone  it  muft  derive  all  the  vs^orth  it  fhall  bear 
beyond  v/hat  I  called  the  intrinfic  value. 
For  the  purpofe  take  the  cafe  Jlated  on  the 
fund  only,  that  the  poffeffor  of  looo/.  pa- 
per (hall  receive  i  coo  /,  proclamation  money 
in  exchange  for  it,  at  the  end  of  15  years. 
On  this  account  the  paper  appeared  to  be 
worth  but  417/.  i^s.  -^d.^.  But  fuppofe  this 
1000/.  paper  may  be  immediately  exchanged 
for  800/.  proclamation  money,  which  is 
382/.  1 4  J-.  8  ^/.  4-  more  than  the  intriniic 
worth,  how  has  it  acquired  this  exceeding  price 
or  value  ?  I  think  plainly  from  the  ufes.  To 
prove  the  truth  of  this,  fuppofe  all  the  ufes 
as  money  taken  away;  unqueilionably  then 
the  worth  of  1000/.  paper  in  proclamation 
money  will  be  reduced  to  what  I  call  the 
intrinfic  value  3  becaufe,  depending  upon 
the  fund  alone,  it  will  be  exactly  in  the  flate 
of  a  fund  to  be  paid  at  a  future  day  :;  for  in 
neither  cafe  can  the  creditor  ufe  it  in  the 
mean  time.  But  if  the  creditor  can  by  any 
contrivance  ufe  the  fum  in  that  timCj  as  he 
may  the  paper  when  it  paifes  for  money,  that 
ufe  mufE  be  fomethinp;  worth.     And  when 

o 

*  This  cannot  be  done  if  the  individuals  have  tranf- 
adiions,  and  confequcntly  ufe  for  this  money  beyond  the 
liniits  of  the  authority  of  tae  jurifditSlion  of  the  comiiiu- 

nity.— See  p.  285. 
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experience  {hews,  that  under  this  nfe  the  va- 
lue advances  fr&m  417/.  i^s.  3/  ~  to  800/. 
I  apprehend  it  is  evident  to  a  demonftration, 
that  the  difference  is  derived  from  the  ule. 
To  deny  it,  muft  be  as  irrational  and  abfard, 
as  if,  upon  adding  and  extracfting  an  ingre^ 
dient  to  and  from  a  compofition,  Vv^e  per- 
ceived properties  in  the  compofition  appear 
and   disappear,  and    yet  were   to  deny  that 
fuch  ingredient  w^as  the  caufe  of  thofe  pro- 
perties.   This  leads  me  to  attempt  the  folu- 
tion  of  a  queftion  I  have  known  frequently 
made.     If  we  in  Penfylvania,  upon  a  fuffi- 
cient  fund  anfwerable  in  iilver,   at    a  future 
daVj   mint  a  quantity  of  paper   equal  to  the 
iifes  of  the  people  for  money,  and  they  wil- 
lingly and  univerfally  accept  of  the  paper  in 
all  payments,  why  iliould  it  not,  at  all  times, 
have  'ualue  equal  to  the  nominal  value,  or  to 
the  fum  chargeable  on  the  fund  at  the  day 
to  come  ?    This  reafon,  urged  by  many,  to 
fupport  the  paper  to  this  degree,  is   drawn 
from  the  nature  of  money  in  general.     Mo- 
ney, fay   they,  is   but  a  ticket  or  counter, 
which  reprefents  to  the  mind  of  the  poiTeiTor 
a  quantity  or  degree  of  power.     No  man, 
on  the  receipt  of  it,  ever  examines  how,  or 
from  whence  it  acquired   that  power,  but 
in  order  to  difcover  its  reality  and  duration. 
For  inilance,  when  an  Engliili  crown  is  re- 
ceived, does  the  acceptor  regard  any  proper^ 
ties  in  the  metal,  or  the  figures  of  it,  but 

thofe 
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thofe  which  are  to  convince  him  that  it  is 
what  it  appears  to  be  ?  a  crown.  It  muil 
•Be  confefTed,  he  does  not.  If  fo,  then  why 
Inay  not  a  piece  of  paper,  under  diilinguiih- 
ing  characters  and  impreffions,  affixed  by- 
law and  common  confent,  have  the  power  of 
an  Engiifh  crown  annexed  to  it  ?  It  is  to 
pafs  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  crown  does, 
and  in  the  end  will  as  certainly  be  a  crown 
as  the  real  one. 

Therefore  they  conclude,  that  the  paper 
may,  and  ought  ut  all  times,  to  be  eileemed 

equal  to  the  quantity  of  filver  the  fund  is  to 
yield  for  it  at  the  end  of  ths  term. 

I  confefs  I  think  this  reafoning  fair,  and 
the  conciuiion  jufl:  and  fatisfacSjory,  if  we  do 
not  ufe  filver  in  our  cGmmerce,  foreign  or  do- 
mejiic :  otherwife  not.  The  fad:  is,  we  do 
life  filver  in  our  foreign  commerce,  I  pre- 
fume  it  v^^ili  be  eaiily  admitted,  as  the  paper 
reprefents  the  iilver  in  the  fund,  and  from 
thence  obtains  its  credit,  that  it  fliall  alvv^ays 
be  at  ieaft  of  equal  ufe  with,  or  be  as  readily 
received  as  paper.  Then  if  filver  in  hand 
has  one  power,  one  ife  ?nore  than  the  paper, 
(to  v/it,  that  of  procuring  foreign  commodi- 
ties) it  is  impoilible  we  can'  efieem  them 
equally.  'For  that  would  be  to  controul  the 
different  virtues  and  influences  of  things  over 
thQ  mind  of  man,  which  neceffarily  depend- 

ine 
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ing  upon  the  things  themfelves,  no  laws  6r 
confent  can,  by  any  means,  vary  or  dired:. 
\¥herefore,  in  the  cafe  ilated,  it  feems  to  me 
certain  and  undeniable,  that  the  paper  ihuft 
have  lefs  worth  than  the  lilver. 

Having  faid,  that  the  ufes  of  the  paper 
fhould  be  as  many  as  poffible,  it  may  be 
proper  for  me  to  fpeak  of  fome  of  thofe  ufes,- 
the  equity  and  advantage  of  which  have  been 
very  much  controverted.  ■*  But  here  let  it  be 
iinderflood,  that  I  proceed  upon  the  cafe 
lafl  ftated ;  that  the  quantity  of  paper  is  to 
be  equal  to  all  the  ufes  of  money  within  the 
country.  For  that  ilate,  and  a  partial  fup- 
ply  of  paper  credit,  differing  in  principles, 
require  different  reafoning,  and  infer  quite 
oppofite  confequenceSi 

Firil,  then,  it  feems  jufl  and  reafonable  to 
compel  all  perfons  contrading  for  filver  mo- 
ney, after  the  law,  that  raifes  the  paper  mo- 
ney to  be  paid  in  the  country  is  enaded,  to  re- 
ceive the  paper  in  lieu  of  it,  and  at  the  value 
fcruckfrom  the  fund,  although  that  be  inferior 
to  the  real  value.  This  perhaps  may  not  be 
ftrid;  equity  between  the  contraBing  parties y 
but  it  is  jufl  from  the  community,  who  have 
power  from  the  confent  of  every  member, 
by  laws,  to  prohibit  the  exercife  of  a  parti- 

*  Here  the  propofition  is  rightly  flated  and  guarded. 

cular 
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cular  natural  right,  inconfiftent  with  the 
welfare  of  the  whole,  and  to  inflidt  a  pe- 
nalty upon  difobedience  to  the  Jaw.  To  ufc 
lilver  or  gold  with  the  paper,  muft  depre- 
ciate the  latter.  Therefore  the  law  forbids 
it.  This  can't  be  unfair,  becaufe  every  man 
has  notice  of  what  coin  he  is  to  be  paid  in, 
and  is  not  obliged  to  exchange  more  for  the 
paper,  than  he  thinks  agreeable  to  the  real 
f^orth.  And  if  any  fhould  endeavour  fuch 
ufe,  the  lofs  of  the  difference  between  gold 
or  filver  and  paper,  is  a  kind  of  penalty  for 
violating  the  law,  which  mufc  be  as  juil  as 
any  other  penalty  impofed  on  an  ad:,  not 
cuil  in  itfelf,  but  prohibited  only. 

Again,  upon  breach  of  contracts  for  pay- 
ment of  money  in  foreign  countries,  I  think 
it  both  convenient  and  right,  that  fatisfadlion 
Oiould  be  made  in  the  paper.  The  conve-^ 
nience  of  it  will  appear,  if  we  fuppofe  the 
debtor  a  member  of  the  fociety  amongll 
whom  the  paper  palTes ;  for  as  fuch,  being 
retrained  by  law  from  trafficking  for  gold 
or  iilver,  and  thereby  difabled  from  pro- 
curing them,  he  muft  either  pay  paper  in 
compenfation,  or  lie  in  a  gaol,  if  the  feve-. 
rity  of  his  creditors  requires  it.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  no  man  in  his  fenfes  would 
dare  to  contradl  a  foreign  debt,  or  transfer 
foreign  money  in  the  ufual  manner,  by  ex- 
change; 
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change  ;  the  bad  confequences  of  which  are 
too  numerous  and  obvious  to  admit  of,  or 
need  particular  mention,  and  evidently  prove 
the  convenience  of  allowing  fatisfad:ion  to 
be  made  in  paper. 

The  equity  of  this  fatisfadion  will  be  in- 
difputabie,  if  the  debtor  pays  a  fum  of  paper 
really  of  equal  value  with  the  foreign  mo- 
ney. It  is  the  common  cafe  on  breach  of 
•fpecific  contrad:.  If  it  cannot  be  performed, 
the  mofi:  exad:  juilice  requires  no  more  than 
£in  equivalent  compenfation. 

Some  perfons  imagining  the  real  worth  of 
the  paper  equal  to  the  nominal,  have  af- 
firmed, that  it  ought  to  difcharge  thefe  debts 
at  the  nominal  value ;  others  confefTmg  a 
difference  between  thefe  values,  under  fome 
political  views,  have  affertcd  the  fame.  As 
I  fliall  have  occaiion  to  fpeak  on  thefe  opi- 
nions hereafter,  upon  a  point  fimilar  to  this, 
I  fliali  only  add  here,  that  if  this  mode  of 
payment  Ihoold  take  place,  it  would  as  ef- 
fediualiy  deilroy  foreign  credit  and  negocia- 
tions  by  exchange,  as  if  gold  or  filver  v/ere 
to  be  infifced  on  here,  to  difcharge  a  foreign 
debt.  In  one  cafe,  it  would  be  the  highefl 
imprudence  to  be  the  debtor ;  in  the  other, 
it  muit  be  equally  indifcreet  to  become  a 
creditor. 

Purfuing 
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Purfaing  the  ufes,  I  come  to  that  of  dif- 
charging  by  paper,  the  liiver  debts  con- 
fradted  antecedent  to  the  law  that  raifes  the 
paper; 

To  ihew  the  neceffity  of  admitting  this, 
I  fuppofe  it  will  be  granted  me,  that  there 
muil  at  all  times  be  a  very  great  number 
of  debtors  who  depend  on  their  futare  la- 
bour and  induftry  to  pay  their  debts.     This 
dependence  is  reafonable  and  juft,  founded 
on  the  natural  right  of  all  fairly  to  purchafe 
iilver,  the  then  current  money  of  the  coun- 
try.    The    debtor  has  the  continuation   of 
this  right  in  view  and  expedation  at  the  tiiuQ 
of  his  contrail  j  without  it  he  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  either  prudent  or  honefl  to  borrow. 
If  then,  for  the  convenience  and  advantage 
of  the   whole   fociety,   this    right  muft   be 
taken  away  by  a  fubfequent  law  which  Jie 
could  not  forefee,  it  cannot  be  ao-reeable  ei- 
ther  to  reafon  or  good  confcience,  to  exad; 
,a  payment  in  fpecie  ;  for  that  w^ould  be  re- 
quiring a  performance  when  the  law  had  ex- 
prefsly  taken  away  the  means.     Therefore  I 
think  it  clear  in  refpect  to  the  debtor,  that 
the  paper  iGhould  have  this  ufe.     But  how 
will  this  fland  with  the  right  of  the  creditor, 
who  upon  the  contrad:  as  certainly  expected 
to  be  paid  filver,  as  the  debtor  did  the  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  it  to  pay  ? 

Vol.  II.  U  I  pre- 
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I  prefume,  if  he  receives  as  much  paper 
as  fhall    be  equal  in  power  or  value  to  the 
filverj  it  will  be  juft  in  itfelf,  and  perfedly 
fatisfaftory  to  him.     But  can  any  man  offer 
fo    high  a   degree  of  violence   to  his   own 
reafon,  and  the  underilanding  of  others,  as 
to  affirm,  if  he  is  forced  to  accept  lefs,  that 
fdli  he  has  judice  difpenfed  him  ?    If  I  bor- 
row   iQoL   in   filver  before  the  law,  under 
-agreement  to  repay  it  at  the  end  of  the  enfu- 
ing  year,   and  before   the  day  of  payment 
conies,  the  lavv^  takes  place,  commanding  the 
lender  to  receive  loo/.  paper  for  it,   which 
(liali  be  worth,  or  have  power  to  procure  82/. 
filver  money  only ;  with  truth  can  -  this  be 
called  a  rational  or  upright  law  ?     Certainly 
no.     Nor  fhall  it  be  any  juftification  to  me 
in  confcience  to  detain  18/.  of  my  creditor's 
money. 

The  rules  of  natural  juftice  flowing  from 
our  fixed  and  unchangeable  relations  to  each 
other,  and  the  invariable  nature  and  order 
of  things,  info  reed  by  the  exprefs  com- 
mands of  God,  are  of  eternal  and  indifpen- 
libie  obligation.  No  laws,  no  combina- 
tions of  human  power,  cufloms,  ufages,  or 
pra(5lice,  can  controul  or  change  them.  V/e 
may,  by  the  confent  of  a  majority,  tie  up 
the  compulfory  hand  of  the  civil  magiflrate, 
and  thereby  diffolve  the  power  of  coercive 

laws : 
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lav/s  i  but  can  no  more  abfolve  from  tlie  mo-^ 
ral  duty,  than  we  can  reverfe  decrees  in- 
rolled  in  heaven.  If  my  debtor  {liould  be 
fo  extremely  weak,  as  to  fuppofe  this  not 
criminal  becaufe  it  is  legal,  (which  I  think 
next  to  impoffible  to  imagine  of  a  rational 
creature,  and  I  make  bold  to  affirm,  never 
was  the  cafe  of  a  creditor  of  underfianding, 
fufficient  to  know  the  meafure  of  his  de- 
mand) his  opinion  perhaps  may  ferve  for 
an  excufe,  or  extenuation  of  his  crime,  but 
never  can  prove  the  red:itude  of  the  act,  and 
ftill  the  guilt  muft  refl  fomewhere.  The 
law-makers,  the  authors  of  this  miftake,  are 
culpable,  unlefs  they  are  under  the  fame  de- 
lulion ;  which  is  yet  more  difficult  to  appre- 
hend. Some,  who  gave  up  the  juilice  of  the 
law,  defend  their  practice  under  it,  by  fay- 
ing, they  are  creditors  as  well  as  debtors:, 
and  as  they  are  obliged  to  receive,  fo  they 
fliould  have  liberty  to  pay.  Alas !  what 
feeble  arguments  fatisfy,  when  they  are  call 
into  thefcaie  of  intereft,  and  gain  is  tliecon- 
fequence  of  convidiion  !  If  the  adions  of 
men  towards  us  are  to  be  the  meafures  of  our 
dealing  with  others,  then  he  that  is  cheated 
by  any  perfon,  may  j  uftly-  plunder  the  next 
he  meets.  And  truly  I  cannot  fee  why  it 
fhould  ftop  here  -,  for  as  we  may  be  many 
times  defrauded,  and  not  know  it,  to  be 
fecure,  and  keep  the  bailance  on  the  right 
U  2  fide, 
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iidcj  we  flionld  pillage  our  neighbours  as 
often  as  an  opportunity  offers.  This  may 
feem  fevere  reafoning,  but  really  I. think  it 
fair  from  theiirfi:  pofition;  that  becaufe  one 
keeps  back  part  of  another's  due,  therefore 
he  may  hoDeitly  detain  the  right  of  a  third 
innocent  perfon. 

Again,  paying  an  equivalent  cannot  be 
injurious  to  the  debtor.  For  fuppofe  he  pays 
1 20/.  paper.  If  1 00  pounds  worth  of  coined 
filver,  reduced  to  bullion,  will  then  yield 
him  fo  much,  what  does  he  more  than  per- 
form his  ccntrad;  to  pay  100/.  of  coined 
filver?  feeing  a  complete  recompence  is  per- 
fedly  coniilient  with  the  right  of  each  con- 
tradling  party.  Any  remaining  objediions 
mufi:  arife  from  its  being  hurtful  or  injurious 
to  the  fociety  in  general.  This  has  been 
afTerted,  and  endeavours  have  been  ufed  to 
fupport  the  truth  of  it,  by  this  kind  of  rea- 
foning;. 

FirJI,  If  the  law  fliould  oblige  the  debtor 
(for  the  purpofe)  to  pay  120/.  paper  in  lieu 
of  100/.  iilver,  the  legiflature  would  there- 
by confefs  the  inferior  worth  of  the  paper; 
which  will  be  attended  with  this  ill  confe- 
quence,  that  the  general  current  value  of  the 
paper  fliall  be  lefs  than  if  the  law  had  de- 
clared it  equal  to  filver. 
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Secondly,  That  lellening  the  current  value 
will  be  a  lofs,  to  the  fociety  in  general.  To 
the  firll,  That  obliging  to  pay  a  larger  fiim 
of  paper  for  a  lefs  of  filver,  acknowledges 
an  inequality  of  value  under  the  like  deno- 
minations, is  felf-evident.  But  from  thence 
to  infer,  that  the  paper  fliall  pafs  in  general, 
at  lefs  value  than  if  they  had  been  declared 
equal,  v/ith  fubmiffion,  I  think  miflaken, 
and  inconclulive  reafonin.-^. 

.  To  be  clearly  underilood,  permit  me  to 
examine  this  upon  the  fad:.     Suppofe    the 
lav/,  in  the  flrongeft  terms,  enacts  that  the' 
paper  fhall  be  in  value  equal  to  filver  money, 
according    to    their   feveral    denominations. 
Carry  the  paper  from  thence  to  ufe,   by  of- 
fering it  in  exchange  or  payment  for  fome 
commodity,  and  then  I  afk  a  fhoft  quefdon. 
Who  it  is  that  really  fets  a  value  on  the  pa- 
per, the  legiilature,  or  the  perfon  that  has 
the  commodity  to  fell  ?  If  it  be  anfvvered,  the 
firfl:,  then  I  fay,  this  cannot  be,  unlefs  "Latj 
alfo  limit  the  price  of  the  commodity.     For 
if  the  feller  can  raife  and  proportion  the  price 
of  it  to  vv^hat  he  thinks  the  real  v/orih  of  the 
paper,  (the  lav^-maker's  declaration  notwith- 
ftanding,)  it  is  he  that  ftrikes  the  value,  and 
not   they.     For  inilance ;   put  the  cafe,    a 
farmer,  jufc  upon  emitting  the  paper,  hus  a 
bufhel  of  w^heat  to  fell,   v/hich  he  rates  -dX, 
U  3  and 
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and  will  not  part  with  under  *  three  iilver 
{hillings.  The  future  current  worth  of  the 
paper  being  unknov/n  to  him,  let  him  by 
guefs  imagine  thefe  three  fhillings  equal  to 
four  {hillings  paper.  A  purchafer  then 
preff::s  him,  under  the  influence  of  the  law, 
to  .accept  of  three  paper  fliillings  for  this 
v/heat  J  but  hcj  without  regard  to  the  law, 
according  to  his  own  opinion,  demands  and 
receives  four  fhillings  for  it.  Will  any  man 
fay,  the  legiilature  determined  the  value  of 
the  paper  here  ?  Apparently  the  feller  did. 
For  the  legiilature  commanded,  that  the  three 
paper  fhillings  fhould  be  valued  at  three  of 
filver,  but  the  farmer  has  made  his  eflimate 
at  three  fourths  of  that  value  only.  Un- 
quefiionably  the  vender  mufl  always  have 
this  pov/er,  unlefs,  as  I  faid  before,  the 
law-makers  can  limit  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities j  which  is  not  practicable,  confifl- 
ent  with  the  order  of  things,  or  the  pre- 
fervation  of  men's  properties.  But  it  may  be 
alledged,  Although  the  receiver  of  the  mo- 
ney is  not  bound  to  obferve  the  legiflative 
command,  yet  fcill  it  may  have  fome  weight. 
He  may  conlider  it  to  be  the  impartial  opinion 
of  the  wifefl:  part  of  the  fociety,  what  the  fu- 
ture current  value  of  the  paper  fhall  be,  and 
thereby  add,  in  fome  degree,  to  its  worth. 

*  This,  at  the  time  v/hen  this  paper  was  written,  was 
the  current  price  of  wheat  at  Philadelphia, 

In 
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In  anfwer  I  mud  obferve,  firil:,  this  pives 
up  the  point  of  power,  and  changes  it  to  a 
matter  of  mere  advice.   Then,  fuppofing  that 
of  any  import,  furely  delivering  it  in  a  man- 
datory way,  will  be  very  little  able  to  pro- 
duce the  deiired  eftetfl.     Imperative  advice 
(pardon  the  expreilion)   favours  too   much 
of  felling  the  rabbit,  to  prevail  or  perfaade. 
In  fhort,   the  words  command  and  advife, 
convey  two  ideas  fo  widely  different,  and  fo 
oppoiite  and  repugnant  to  each  other,  that 
it  is  abfolutely  impofiible  we  iliould  take  the 
firfc  for  the  laft.     But  granting  it  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  piece  of  cordial  advice— Shall 
it  be  received  implicitly,  and  pais  without 
any  examination  ?  I  prefume  not.     V/hen  it 
comes  to  be  examined,  if  the  people  (hould 
be  informed,  that,  upon  a  nice  examination, 
the  legiilature  had  found  a  fourth,  fiuh,  or 
fixth  difference  betv/een  filver  and  paper,  as 
fuch  calculations  aregenerallyoutof  the  reach 
and  compreheniion  of  mofc  people,  it  feems 
not  improbable  that  the  paper  might  pafs  at 
firfl,   agreeable   to  the  given  difference.     / 
fay  at  firjl  -,   for  I  contend,  if  the  calcula- 
tion fhould  be  erroneous,  (vvliich  the  ufe  of 
the  money  in  time  will  difcover)  this  effed: 
fhall  not  be  lafting.    But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  learn  that  the  paper,  Vvithout  any  cal- 
culation, by  guefs,  was  pronounced  equal  to 
filver,  v/hich   every  man's  judgment,   v/ho 

U  4  knows 
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knows  die  fuperior  power  of  the  lafl,  mufl 
difapprove  of,  v/hat  influence  can  the  lep-if- 
iative  advice  then  have  ?  Undoubtedly  it 
will  be  univerfally  rejeded,  and  each  perfon 
turned  at  large  to  make  his  eftimate  as  well 
as  he  can,  w^^ithout  the  leafl  regard  to  the 
legillative  opinion. 

Once  more.  Take  it,  that  the  quantity  of 
filver  in  jog  fhiliings  proclamation  money 
is  now  worth  120  paper  {hillings  in  Penfyl- 
vania  j  and  fuppofe  this  requifite  had  hither- 
to been  omitted  in  all  lav/s  relating  to  the 
paper;  let  the  fupreme  authority  to-day  en-, 
ad:,   that  from  henceforth  all  perfons   Ihall 
give  as  much  for  1 00  (liillings  paper  as  they 
do  now  for  that  quantity  of  filver,  would  this 
make  the  leaft  alteration  in  the  current  value 
of  the  paper  ?  Might  a  man,  with  reafon, 
expert  to  buy  more  bread  or  wine  to-mor- 
rov/  v/ith  ;oo  paper  fhillings,  than  he  can. 
to-day  ?    if  the  legillative  power  can  bring- 
this  to  pais,  perhaps  it  may  prove  more  than 
fome  people  delire ;  for  I  conjedure  it  will 
fhew,  that  v/e  never  had  any  occaiion  for 
paper.    Whatever  quantity  of  iilver  we  had 
amongft  us,   v/ncn.   the    paper   was  fcruck, 
might  have  been  extended  in  value,  propor-. 
tlonable  to  our  wants,  and  all  the  buiinefs 
of  paper-money  done  at  once.     The'abfur- 
dity  of  this  lies  open  to  the  meanerL-cap^city  5 

yet 
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yet  I  aver,  that  to  raife  the  value  of  paper 
by  authoritative  words  or  commands.  Is 
equally  irrational  and  unfealible, 

I  know  no  jufl;  means  v/hereby  mankind 
can  give  value  to  things,  but  increafing  or 
lelTening  the  ufes  or  Quantity.  The  paper 
derives  its /;z/r/;2^//i:  "worth  from  the  fund, 
which  is  ftable  and  fixed.  The  ufes  give 
it  further  value,  but  that  fhall  always  be  in 
inverfe  proportion  to  the  quantity.  The 
quantity  is  abfolutely  under  the  dire(ftion  of 
the  legillature,  but  the  ufes  not.  As  they 
are  raifed,  fo  they  mufl  be  limited,  by  our 
neceffities,  and  the  difpoiition  and  order  of 
things.  The  utmoft  the  legillature  can  do, 
or  is  needful  to  be  done,  is  to  make  the  pa- 
per anfwer  *  ail  thofe  ufes.  When  they  have 
afcertained  the  fund,  the  tfes  and  quantity ,: 
their  power  expires.  And  the  current  va- 
lue, if  the  people  receive  it,  flows  from  them 
by  fo  unavoidable  and  necciiary  a  conie- 
quenee,  that  whatever  the  legillature  or  others 
will  or  do,  (if  it  alters  not  the  fund,  ufes,  or- 
quantity)  can  work  no  change  in  it  in  gene- 
ral. For  a  time,  as  long  as  people  are  ig- 
norant, I  confefs  it  may  ',  but  when  expe- 
rience, that  excellent  millrefs,  has  difclofed- 

*  Within  the  limits  of  their  jurifdi£lion  ;  for  it  cannot 
anfv/er  al!  the  ufes,  namely,  exchange  ivithcut  that  jurif- 
Ciidlion, 

what 
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what  v/orth  they  give,  all  imaginary  value 
fhall  ceafe  and  vanifh,  and  on  the  three  re- 
quilites,  as  on  a  folid  and  iirm  foundation, 
it  fliall  ultimately  xefl:  and  fettle. 

I  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  on  tliis 
point  with  a  fliort  obfervation.  That  all  the 
attempts  of  aifemblies  in  America  in  this 
way,  even  by  penalties  on  difobedience,  have 
proved  fruitlefs  and  abortive.  And  it  has 
been  extremely  remarkable,  that  although 
tranfgreffing  the  law,  by  making  a  difference 
between  filver  and  paper,  has  been  every 
day's  practice  ;  not  in  fecret,  but  openly ;  I 
have  never  heard,  that  any  perfon  has  been 
fo  much  as  queftioned  publicly,  or  has  loil 
any  degree  of  reputation  privately,  for  doing 
it.  So  far  do  the  dictates  of  juft  and  right 
reafon,  furpafs  and  tranfcend  the  force  and 
power  of  any  human  device  or  inftitution, 
that  oppofes  or  contradids  them. 

I  come  now  to  confider  the  fecond  poli- 
tion^  That  lelTening  the  current  value  will  be 
difadvantageous  to  the  fociety  in  general. 

This  cannot  be  maintained  without  prov- 
ing, that  it  will  occafion  a  lofs,  or  obftrud: 
fome  gain. 

A  fociety  can  gain  but  two  ways  5  from  the 
earth,  and  fi-om  their  neighbours.     "When  I 

fay 
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fay  from  the  earth,  I  do  not  mean  from  her 
limple  produdions  only  j  for  I  include  there- 
in men's  labour  and  manufad:ures  upon  them 
afterwards  :  and  they  can  lofe  only  by  the 
contrary,  negleding  the  fruit  and  produd: 
of  the  earth,  and  fuffering  their  neighbours 
to  carry  away  their  wealth. 

I  prefame  it  will  be  very  hard  to  fhew, 
how  a  different  valuation  of  the  money  can 
influence  the  induftry  of  the  land-holder  or 
the  artifan. 

Upon  the  quantities  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  manufadures  produced,  entirely 
depend  the  wealth  of  the  country.  A  far- 
mer and  tradefman,  for  a  certain  portion  of 
their  commodities  one  year,  receive  8  Hiil- 
lings,  and  with  them  can  purchafe  an  ounce 
of  filver.  The  money  being  raifed  in  value 
next  year,  they  can  get  but  7  fhillings 
for  the  fame  quantities ;  but  itill  that  fum 
will  buy  an  ounce  of  filver.  Can  this  dif- 
ference, in  the  value  of  the  paper,  caufe 
the  one  to  till  the  more  or  lefs  ground,  or  the 
other  to  make  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of 
his  manufadure  ?  What  is  it  to  them  how 
the  money  is  rated,  if  they  receive  and  part 
v/ith  it  at  the  fam.e  valuer  Gold,  comparing 
quantity  to  quantity,  is  more  valuable  than 
filver.     If  filver  vv^as  to  vaoiili  out  of  the 
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world,  and  gold  ihould  be  made  the  only 
medium  of  commerce,  can  any  one  imagine 
that  mankind  would  grow  more  induftrious 
to  procure  it,  becaufe  more  valuable  than 
iilver,  when  the  quantity  they  fhall  get  muft 
be  proportionably  lefs  ?  Do  we  in  facS:  find 
thefe  diiFerent  effefts  from  goid  or  filver  at 
prefent  ?  I  think  we  may  as  reafonably  ex- 
pe(ft,  that  varying  the  meafare  of  the  builiel 
or  yard,  will  induce  people  to  make  more 
or  lefs  corn  or  cloth:  as  that  changing;  the 
value  of  the  money,  which  is  another  kind 
of  meafure  for  commodities,  Ihould  excite 
or  abate  men's  diligence  to  raife  and  make 
them . 

All  gain  from  our  neighbours  muil  be  by 
getting  their  money  or  their  goods.  Thefe 
are  to  be;  acquired  only  by  conqueit  or  com- 
merce. The  hrfl:  I  pafs  over  as  impertinent 
to  this  purpofe.  Then  let  us  fee  whether 
advancing  the  value  of  the  money  can  refle(5t 
any  gain  to  us  from  them  in  the  latter.  Gain 
in  trade  may  be  confidered  as  derived  from 
the  manner  or  the  meafure  of  it.  '  The  man- 
ner of  trade  in  general  is  of  iliort  circuit, 
and  coniifts  of  importing  foreign  money  or 
commodities,  and  the  exportation  of  our  own. 
In  thefe  nep;otiations  we  ihall  find  the  worth 
of  thepaper  affords  us  no  advantage  over,  or 
an  opportunty  to  get  from  our  neighbours. 

Sup- 
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Suppofe  a  foreigner  imports  800  /.  pro- 
clamation money,  and  finding  That  not  the 
medium  of  our  commerce,  propofes  to  ex- 
change it  for  paper.  Let  the  value  of  the 
paper  be  fuch,  that  he  can  get  but  800  /„  of 
it  for  his  lilver.  With  the  paper  he  pur- 
chafes  corn, ,  which  he  tranfports.  What 
have  v^e  got  from  this  foreigner?  800/.  in 
filver.  Should  v^e  have  got  lefs  had  he  re- 
ceived 1000/.  for  his  lilver,  and  with  it 
bought  the  fame  quantity  of  wheat  ?  Cer- 
tainly no.  Neither  cafe  makes  us  richer  or 
poorer  than  the  others  and  the  fame  confe- 
quence  will  be  found  to  attend  all  foreign 
imports  whatever. 

When    we  export  our  commodities,  the 
value  of  the  paper  is  quite  out  of  the  quef- 
tion ;  for  in  their  fales,  or  the  returns,  it  is 
in  no  fort  concerned.     If  we  fend  the  pa- 
per abroad,   and  fell  it,  unlefs  it  be  kept  in 
expediation    of  what  the  fund  will  yield  for 
it  at  the  end  of  the  term  (which  I  intend  to 
fpeak  to  hereafter)    we  fhall  find  it  but  an 
exchange  of  merchandizes  between  us  and 
them.     For  the  feller  brings   the  goods  he 
receives  here,   and  the  buyer,  by  means  of 
the    money,  carries   back  our   goods ;     the 
paper  is   but   a  meafure,  as  it  w^as   in  the 
cafe  of  imports  and  exports  in  return ;  and 
if  it  be  rated  alike  abroad  and  at  home,  no 
4  lofs 
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lofs  or  gain  can  enfue  to  either  country^  or 
to  the  traders,  from  a  high  or  low  valuation 
of  it. 

He  that  is  not  fatisfied  by  thefe  reafons, 
may  perhaps  be  convinced  by  the  experience 
of  others.  The  coins  of  England  being 
finer  than  thofe  of  Holland,  quantity  to 
quantity,  are  of  more  value  ;  but  was  it 
ever  thought  the  Englifli  had  therefore  more 
power  or  traffick,  to  obtain  the  money  and 
merchandize  of  other  nations,  than  the 
Dutch  ? 

Were  it  poffible  that  the  profit  of  trade 
could  be  afixded  by  lowering  the  coin,  that 
cunning  and  fkilful  generation  would  hardly 
have  debafed  theirs  by  defign,  much  lefs 
have  continued  for  fo  long  a  time  as  they 
have  done.  *  The  paper-currency  of  New 
England,  by  a  great  excefs  in  the  quantity, 
is  funk  to  a  fhameful  degree.  From  hence 
we  hear  of  much  fraud  and  difhonefty 
amongft  them  ;  but  it  was  never  yet  objected 
that  it  injured  them  in  trade.  In  truth,  if 
it  had,  as  they  principally  fubfift  by  com- 

*  Thefe  fafls  muft  be  referred  to  the  time  in  which 

this   treatife  was  written,,  twenty  years  ago. Thefe 

evils  have  been  remedied  by  the  afis  of  parliament 
refiralning  the  affemblies  from  making  their  money  a 
legal  tender. 
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merce,  they  mufl  have  been  ruined  and  un- 
done long  ago. 

The  currencies  of  North  and  South  Ca- 
rohna  are  in  the  fame  condition  ;  but  ftill 
their  trades  go  on  as  ufual,  without  the  leaft 
alteration.  In  refpedl  to  the  meafure  of  our 
commerce,  it  is  evident  that  cannot  be  im- 
paired by  reducing  the  value  of  our  money, 
unlefs  we  are  thereby  deprived  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  to  carry  it  on  :  for  inftance,  if 
60,000/.  proclam.ation  money  be  necefiary  to 
carry  on  all  our  trade,  and  we  ftrike  60,000/. 
paper,  in  hopes  it  fhall  have  the  value,  upon 
experience  it  proves  worth  but  50,000/.  pro- 
clamation. Then,  for  want  of  the  remain- 
ing 1O5O00/.  fome  of  the  wheels  of  trade 
muil  ftand  Rill  or  move  flower,  which  ap- 
parently will  obfirud;  a  part  of  our  gain. 
But  the  impediment  vanifhes,  by  railing  an 
additional  fum  of  paper  equal  to  the  1 0,000 /„ 
deficiency.  The  povv^er  of  doing  this  we 
have  hitherto  enjoyed  and  exercifed  .with- 
out any  reftraint ;  and  probably  fhall  retain 
as  long  as  we  ufe  it  with  difcretion  amd  pru- 
dence. 

Seeing  then,  that  by  raiiing  the  value  of 

our  money,  we  are  not  likely  to  get  any  thing 

from  our  neighbours,  let  us  now  try  whether 

by  lowering  it  they  can  get  any  thing  from 
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US.  I  prefume  I  have  proved,  that  in  c6m« 
mors  commerce,  receiving  and  returning  the 
money  for  merchandizes,  they  cannot ;  con- 
fequently  no  method  remains,  but  keeping 
the  money  to  receive  filver  from  the  fund  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  By  thefe  practices 
they  can  gain  from  us  only  upon  one  fup- 
poiition  ;  that  they  purchafe  the  money  at 
lefs  than  what  I  callthe  intrinfic  vv^orth  : 
for  if  at  more  they  lofe  by  it,  and  we  gain 
from  them.  I  have  fliewn,  rating  interefl 
at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  that  i  coo  /.  pay- 
able at  the  end  of  15  years,  is  worth  500/. 
(to  take  a  round  fum)  in  hand.  If  our 
neighbour  can  buy  it  for  400/.  he  gets  100  /. 
from  us.  But  on  the  contrary,  if  he  gives 
800/.  for  it,  he  lofes  300/.  For  he  lends 
us  800  for  15  years,  at  2  /.  8  s,  per  cent,  per 
cnmira,  when  it  is  really  v/ortli  6  /.  and  the 
difference,  which  on  computation  will  be 
found  in  the  whole  to  amount  to  300/.  or 
Jicar]y,  v/e  gain  from  him.  But  neither  of 
thefe  cafes  can  poffibly  happen,  while  men 
have  the  lead:  capacity  to  difcern  and  preferve 
their  own  intereft.  Indeed  I  have  never 
heard  one  found  reafon,  either  moral  or  po- 
litical, for  this  manifeft  deviation  from  juf- 
tice  and  equity.  So  far  is  it  from  good  po- 
licy, that  if  I  am.  not  miftaken,  it  muil: 
work  an  efiecl  contrary  to  the   defign  ;  and 
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inftead  of  fupporting  the  credit  of  the  paper, 
undermine  and  diminifli  it. 

The  public  authority  is  guarantee  for  the 
payment  of  all  jufl  debts.  Every  body  muft 
agree,  that  the  value  of  paper  money  is  no- 
thing but  fo  much  public  credit.  Now,  is 
it  poilible  for  the  public  authority  to  break 
its  own  engagements,  in  refpetft  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts,  without  in  fome  degree 
blading  that  credit  which  is  to  be  the  fupport 
of  the  money?  Public  and  private  faith  are, 
in  this  refped:,  exad:ly  alike ;  and  it  is  as 
eafy  to  fee  how  violating  one  public  obliga- 
tion fliall  impair  the  value  of  the  paper-mo- 
ney ;  as  how  a  known  breach  of  private  con- 
trad;  in  a  goldfmith  (liould  leiTen  the  worth 
of  his  bills  or  notes. 

A  fecond  inconvenience  attending  it,  is 
lois  of  foreifjn  credit,  v/hicli  muft  be  a  ereat 
misfortune  to  a  trading  country.  This  is 
occaiioned  in  the  fame  manner,  by  v/hich  I ' 
jufr  now,  Ihewed  the  value  of  the  money 
might  be  affected  ;  and  let  it  not  be  thought 
amifs  that  I  mention  a  third  inconvenience, 
namely,  proftituting  and  debaiing  the  dig- 
nity and  excellence  of  the  divine  and  moral 
laws  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  encou- 
raging them,  by  ill  pradiices  and  examples, 
to  depart  from  true  lioaeily  and  virtue.    For 
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if  a  man  can  once  believe,  he  may  jullly,  by 
human  authorityj.tranfgrefs  thofe  laws,  he 
lofes  much  of  the  due  and  neceiiary  refped: 
that  ought  to  be  paid  them,  and  iliall  after-, 
wards  be  able  to  reiiil:  their  checks  and  ad- 
monitions with  greater  eafe  and  facility  :  and 
he  that  owes  to  20  people,  and  pays  them 
w^ith  five  hxths  of  their  due,  and  fees  his 
neighbour  do  the  like,  under  colour  of  law 
to-day,  will,  I  am  afraid,  v/ith  lefs  regret 
and  compundion,  defraud  his  creditors  with- 
out a  law  to-morrovf . 

But  now,  granting  th:.t  intire  recompence 
ought  to  be  made,  it  m.ay  be  a&ed  hov/  the 
quantum  of  paper  to  be  paid,  for  antecedent 
lilver  debts,  fiiall  be  afcertained, 

The  leghlatare  cannot  fettle  it  v/ith  exad; 
juilice,  becaufe  no  iliill  can  diicover  what  the 
future  current  value  ihall  bcj  and  if  the 
people  are  left  to  do  it  themfelves,  it  v/ill  in- 
troduce many  law-fuits  and  opprefiion^,  and 
fall  they  may  be  as  far  from  right  as  if  the 
lepiilature  had  done  it.  The  oreater  incon- 
veniences  in  the  latter,  rationally  determine 
the  pov7er  to  the  former.  When  they  come 
to  exercife  it,  if  it  is  the  firil  experiment  of 
the  kind,  I  imagine  tlifj  can  do  little  more 
than  guefs  at  the  value-^^  But  as  it  is  vvithin 
demoiiftration,  .  that; the  paper   qannct    be 
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equal  to  filver,  furely  it  ought  not  to  be 
rated  fo.  Impartiality  requires  the  guefs  to 
be  as  near  as  may  be^,  and  then,  although  it 
n>ay  be  mifiaken  upon  the  laws  of  change^, 
it  may  be  perfe£tiy  equal,  becaufe  either 
party  may  lole  or  gain.  It  is  a  conimon 
cafe  in  life;  and  muft  be  always  fo  in  iinfried 
things;  and  no  man  can  juftly  complain  of 
the  event,  becaufe  all  errors  are  owing  to 
our  weaknefs,  not  our  faults. 

If  any  of  our  neighbours  have  iffiied  pa- 
per-money, the  value  of  theirs  will  aiford  us 
flrong  lights  to  difcover  the  worth  of  our 
own,  and  allowing  for  diiterent  circum- 
ftances,  we  ought  to  rate  ours  as  they  ha\(e 
found  theirs  upon  trial.  But  when  exiDe- 
rience  has  taught  us  the  true  worth  of  the 
money,  all  diiiiculty  ends,  and  whatever 
debts  or  pre-contra'fls  remain  (as  many  from 
their  growing  nature  muil)  fliould  be  fatif- 
fied  according  to  that  value. 

I  have  nov/  run  throuc^h  all  the  ufes  that 
occur  to  me  worthy  of  obfervation ;  -^and 
therefore  fhall  proceed  to  the  quantity. 

V/hen  it  is  deiigned,  that  paper  fhall  be 
the  only  money  of  a  "country,  the  quantity, 
according"  to  the  nominal  value,  ouehtto  be, 
as   near    as  poiiible,  adec^uate  to    the  ufes, 

or 
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or  in  other  words,  to  all  commerce,  foreign 
and  domeflic.  It  is  ealier  to  fee  the-  truth 
of  this  rule  in  fpeculation,  than  to  reduce 
it  to  pradice  :  becaufe  the  number  and  ex- 
tent of  the  ufes  of  money,  in  a  populous 
and  induftrious  country,  are  far  beyond  our 
knowledge  and  comprehenfion.  From  the 
circumftances  of  other  places,  the  quantity 
of  money  current  before  iffuing  the  paper, 
and  the  value  of  their  exports,  rational  con- 
jectures may  be  formed,  but  experience  alone 
can  teach  us  what  fum  will  fuffice.  To 
flirike  the  neceffary  quantity  at  once,  would 
be  moil  advantageous  to  the  fociety,  and 
equal  with  refped  to  individuals  j  but  as  that 
cannot  be  known,  let  it  be  approached  as 
near  as  may  be.  And  fmce  we  may  expe(fl 
to  err,  1  prefume  it  will  be  better  to  err  on 
the  fide  of  deficiency  than  excefs,  feeing  ad- 
ditions are  eafy,  but  fiibftradiions  oftentimes 
yery  difficult  after  the  emiffion. 
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